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RESEARCH 


Ev ERYDAY Chemical and biological control of the quality of the 

products of this industry is something that is an inherent 
part of the industry. Because of the very nature of the products 
and their uses, no drug or cosmetic manufacturer can be without 
adequate chemists and laboratories to guarantee the purity, 
quality, and potency of his products. Any manufacturer who 
does not exercise this control directly has no right to exist. 


Bt beyond this there is the matter of research. Everyone with 

the slightest degree of intelligence realizes that research 
activities are the one thing that will assure a sound position 
and future to a company or an industry. That research is more 
vital to this industry than it is to many others is also an obvious 
fact. Partly because of the attacks made upon this industry, 
the general public probably does not realize the vast amount of 
money spent in research. It is because of this condition that the 
Drug, Chemical and Allied Trades Section of the New York 
Board of Trade recently compiled data showing that some 
thirty-three million dollars annually are spent by drug, chem- 
ical, and cosmetic companies for this purpose. 


Wit attacks upon the industry resulting in control of adver- 
tising and a much mote stringent Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, it is reassuring to see the activities ‘toward ex- 
pansion of research facilities. In almost every issue we publish 
news of additional scientists engaged by progressive companies. 
But this month we publish news of two major projects in re- 
search. For in the single month of October, two leading com- 
panies—Abbott Laboratories and E. R. Squibb & Sons—have 
dedicated large, modern, completely equipped, and brilliantly 
staffed laboratories set apart from the everyday routine of the 
companies, and dedicated solely and simply to research. 
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yo WHAT EXTENT PRICE MAIN- 

TENANCE has caused manufacturers 
to reduce their prices is something that 
has not been determined. The surveys 
made of price maintenance are all pointed 
toward proving that the public is just as 
well off as it was before and that retailers 
are now making a greater profit. The fact 
that minimum prices on all price-fixed 
items have become the general prices for 
these items has, to some extent, caused the 
consumer’s average cost to be less than it 
would be if price cut items were advanced 
and other items were priced as they were 
before price maintenance. 

However, two and two still make four, 
and if the cost to the consumer were still 
the same, the druggist’s profit could not 
be any greater unless the prices which the 
druggist paid for the goods of manu- 
facturers were less—and there is apt to be 
the rub. For there is no doubt that manu- 
facturers have reduced their prices in 
many instances in order to go on a price 
maintained basis and still maintain their 
competitive position. Only recently a man- 
ufacturer sadly showed us a price reduc- 
tion announcement on one of his important 
items, saying that price maintenance was 
the cause of it. It is evident that the man- 
ufacturer will have to bear the large part 
of the cost of price maintenance if the pub- 
lic is to be spared higher costs and the 
druggist is to have his profit. 


SPEAKING OF PRICE MAINTE- 

NANCE, we hear that a large service 
wholesaler is refusing to handle certain 
nationally advertised items because the 
wholesaler that 
handled at a loss. The ordinary discount 


claims these items are 
of fifteen per cent. which is given to this 
wholesaler is still rebated to the retailer at 
the rate of ten per cent. The wholesaler 
is said to want twenty per cent, but we 
fail to see where this will improve the 
situation since the wholesaler would then 
probably rebate fifteen per cent. to the 
retailer to meet competition from other 
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wholesalers. The move is said to be a 
move on the part of this large wholesaler 
against those manufacturers who sell to 
United Drug’s wholesale company. Natur- 
ally, United Wholesale gives larger re- 
bates than other wholesalers since it is a 
cooperative company to serve Rexall 
agents on a non-profit basis. 

If the large wholesaler refuses to handle 
nationally advertised items merely be- 
cause the manufacturers of these items sell 
United Wholesalers, then the wholesaler 
seriously jeopardizes his position as a 
service wholesaler and he certainly cannot 
go too far in this direction. Manufacturers 
who are being hit by this movement, can 
always resort to price maintenance con- 
tracts to bind the wholesalers as well as the 
retailers. If this is done there can be no 
quarrel. The manufacturer must make up 
his mind whether price maintenance in the 
wholesale branch will move more goods 


than an open price system. 


THE FOOD AND DRUG ADMINIS- 

TRATION IS STEPPING along a 
little more securely under the provisions of 
the new Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act which are now in effect. Following 
the prohibition issued against dinitro- 
phenol completely removing it from the 
market as a medicinal agent, and the order 
that sulfanilamide is actionable under the 
act when it is distributed so as to be avail- 
able to the public, the Food and Drug 
Administration rapidly followed with re- 
strictions against aminopyrine and _ cin- 
cophen. The orders issued with regard to 
these two products states that when the 
products, and “‘drug preparations contain- 
ing them, when found in interstate com- 
merce under labeling which may result in 
their use by the general public, are action- 
able. 

The least that these orders mean is that 
these products cannot be used in proprie- 
Beyond this, the orders 
might that precautionary 
labeling against their use by the general 


tary medicines. 


also. mean 
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public is necessary, and that manufactur- 
ers exercise some supervision over the dis- 
tribution of these products. 


THE INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL INSTI- 

TUTE, which is an organization of pro- 
ducers of alcohol, has been advised by its 
Counsel James P. McGovern, to sponsor 
the formation of a Council of Industrial 
Alcohol Users. This Council would be a 
separate organization having its own offi- 
cers, but it works in cooperation with the 
Industrial Institute. The Council, which 
would be made up of representatives of all 
scientific societies and trade associations 
concerned with the use of alcohol, pure and 
denatured as a chemical raw material, 
would act in an advisory capacity and con- 
stitute a clearing house for protection and 
promotion of industrial alcohol throughout 
the country and the dissemination of in- 
formation within the states where its 
status must be strengthened and main- 
tained. 

This seems like a sensible idea. 
tainly the Industrial Alcohol Institute has 
been doing all it possibly can to keep the 
flow of alcohol into industrial channels 
open. But if the users of the product had 


Cer- 


their own organization which was active 
in fighting for their right to have alcohol 
without interference, think how great 
the Institute would be aided in its work. 
The interests of the producers of alcohol 
and the users of alcohol as a chemical raw 
material run parallel so often that intense 
cooperation between the groups 
would be perfectly natural. 


two 


C OSMETIC MANUFACTURERS 

ARE NOT QUITE AS JITTERY as 
they were regarding the new Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, because of the 
realization that nothing definite can be 
done until the regulations for enforcement 
of the act are available. However, these 
manufacturers as a class are particularly 
anxious to comply with the law and are 
eagerly awaiting the regulations so that 
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they can conform to the new law promptly. 
We are of the firm opinion that, by and 
large, the cosmetic manufacturers as a 
group will be easy to regulate. Manufac- 
turers have long been of the opinion that 
regulation was a desirable thing for the 
permanent good of the industry, and so 
long as everyone in the industry is regu- 
lated in the same manner they know they 
have nothing to worry about from a com- 
petitive angle. 

When the new law becomes fully effec- 
tive it appears as though the physician will 
become the real focal point in the distribu- 
tion of drug products and that detailing 
will increase in amount and in importance. 
For not only will the strictly ethical manu- 
facturers have to seek the good favor of 
the medical profession, but also the man- 
ufacturers of proprietaries will find that it 
is most valuable to them. This condition 
will arise mainly through the fact that all 
proprietary medicines will have to list all 
therapeutically active ingredients upon 
their labels. 

\t is well known that the average person 
is apt to have a queer idea about one or 
more ingredients of drug products. Some- 
thing a person has read or heard regarding 
such an ingredient is apt to make a lasting 
impression upon them and when they see 
that it is contained in a certain proprietary, 
they are apt to shun the use of the propri- 
etary. This is where the doctor will come 
in for possible detailing by manufacturers 
of the better class of proprietaries. Adver- 
tising in medical journals should also be of 
greater importance to an increased number 
of manufacturers in this field, and since 
the Journal of the A.M.A. will not take 
much of this advertising because the prod- 
ucts are not approved by the Council, 
other medical journals will increase in size 
and importance. As a type of the thing we 
have particularly in mind, do you remem- 
ber several years ago the advertising and 
promotion job that the Emerson Drug 
Company did to prove that acetanilid—an 
important ingredient of Bromo-Seltzer 
that long since has had to be mentioned on 
the label—is harmless? 


EEPING UP WITH THE F.T.C., and 
trying to determine how they are going 
to rule on cases is practically impossible. 
Some time back the Commission ruled 
against the offering of an encyclopedia 
“free”? with a subscription to supplements 
to the encyclopedia. This decision was 
appealed to the Circuit Court and the 
Commission was reversed by Judge Hand. 
The Commission appealed the case to the 
U.S. Supreme Court and was sustained in 
a decision by Justice Black. Following 
this decision it was quite generally thought 
that the word ‘‘free”’ was out. 
But now the Commission decides in 
another case that the offering of ‘‘free 
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‘I guess we have to start 


goods” is all right, and dismisses a com- 
plaint against Samuel Stores, Inc. In this 
case the Commission says: “Where the 
merchant, for the practice of attracting 
new customers, sacrifices, for a limited 
period of time, a portion of his normal 
profit on his entire line, he may receive no 
immediate direct profit from the transac- 
tion. In fact, the merchandise required to 
be purchased must bear not only its own 
cost and its own share of the general 
operating overhead, but also the cost of the 
free goods and its share of the overhead. 
Under such circumstances, the free goods 
offer is hardly deceptive, for the purchaser 
actually does obtain the specified free 
goods at no additional cost over the regular 
and ordinary price of the merchandise re- 
quired to be purchased. As far as the pur- 
chaser is concerned, therefore, he actually 
receives the free goods without cost.” 
The Commission states that it has no 
right to advance the price of the merchan- 
dise required to be purchased in order to 
obtain free goods. It seems from this 
latest decision by the Commission that 
free goods must only be offered for a 
limited time; that the conditions must be 
stated clearly; and that every case will be 
decided upon the surrounding circum- 
stances. But the surprising thing is that 


free goods are not outlawed altogether. 


ALso SURPRISING AS IT MAY 

SEEM, the Upjohn Company had 
never had any products accepted by the 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of 
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detailing the doctors.’ 


the A.M.A. until last month. In the Sep- 
24 issue of the Journal of the 
A.M.A., the Council reports the Upjohn 
notified the Council last December that it 
wished to work in harmony with the 
Council. “After considerable correspond- 


tember 


ence and negotiation,” says the Council, 
“the Council voted to remove application 
of rule II and to consider products sub- 
mitted on their individual merits.” Rule 
II is the rule by means of which the Coun- 
cil seeks to control the activity of firms in 
regard to products other than those which 
are accepted by the Council. 

The surprising thing about the Upjohn 
Company now seeking to work with the 
Council, is that the Company has been so 
strikingly successful without the Council’s 
approval, one wonders what the firm has 
to gain by this move. Also, so far as the 
application of Rule II is concerned, it will 
be recalled that in Schlink and Kallet’s 
“100 Million Guinea Pigs,” the Upjohn 
Company was held up as a bright spot ina 
dirty industry for the way in which they 
On this 


package, Upjohn advised consumers not to 


labeled their Phenolax Wafers. 


use the product habitually, but to go and 
see a doctor if constipation was habitual. 
From our point of view the Council has 
little cause to pick upon Upjohn, and the 
success of Upjohn products which have 
never been advertised to the public, means 
that the physicians accepted Upjohn quite 
completely despite the fact that the Com- 
pany never worked with the Council. 
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DAN DAHLE 


ive the first time the cosmetic industry will be sub- 
ject to federal regulation under a law based on gen- 
eral principles embodied in food and drug legislation 
with which the latter two industries have been some- 
what familiar for the past 30 years. No wonder if, 
under the circumstances, the cosmetic industry is some- 
what in the dark as to what it may do or may not do 
next June and after. By the same token, it is no secret 
that the Food and Drug Administration, United States 
Department of Agriculture, is also considerably in the 
dark on the subject of cosmetics. They will be called 
upon to deal with this complex matter next June, for 
the first time, except to the extent that they have 
skirted its edges in administering the old food and drug 
with reference to so-called cosmetics for which 
This group of 


law 
therapeutic claims have been made. 
products has been classed as drugs under the old law, 
as it will be under the new law. 

Dr. Paul B. Dunbar, Assistant Chief of Food and 
Drug Administration, charged with enforcement of the 
new law, when asked questions by DruG AND COSMETIC 
INpusTRY, as to what cosmetic manufacturers can do or 
cannot do under the cosmetic provisions of the act, was 
somewhat noncommital. Explaining that it is a new 
field upon which the administration is entering and of 
which they are necessarily somewhat ignorant, Dr. 


Dunbar compared the FDA situation in that respect 
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with the situation occupied by the late Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley and his associates more than 30 years ago, when 
the first federal food and drug bill was passed. Now, as 
then, much exploratory and pioneering work has to be 
done. In advance of interpretations, rulings and regu- 
lations yet to be issued under the new law, Dr. Dunbar 
and his associates must necessarily go slow about an- 
nouncing their ideas and conclusions. 

Dr. Dunbar pointed out that Messrs. Roy S. Pruitt 
and Dan Dahle, of FDA, are working, respectively, on 
administrative and technical problems arising under the 
cosmetic provisions of the new law and accumulating 
analytical matter and other material for use in its ad- 
ministration. These men have been conferring with 
cosmetic manufacturers and coal-tar color manufac- 
turers, with the idea of obtaining as much information 
and cooperation as possible. In doing the cosmetic job 
of FDA, it is learned that James K. Kimes, color 
analyst, will assist particularly in work on coal-tar 
dyes. Mr. Kimes is being brought to headquarters of 
the administration in Washington from field work at 
Los Angeles, California. It is also learned that the 
Health Division of the Solicitor’s office, Department of 
Agriculture, is appointing two or three more lawyers to 
assist Attorneys Cronin and O’ Donnell in handling legal 
work under the new law. These veterans are expected 
to continue to specialize in such work, as they have been 
for a number of years under the old law. 

While modestly declining to set himself up as an 
oracle whom cosmetic manufacturers may consult, 
Dr. Dunbar seems to think that the manufacturer need 
have no particular trouble about complying with the 
law. 

“The cosmetic sections of the law are not compli- 
cated,” he said to DruG AND Cosmetic [Npustry. “‘In 
that respect, they differ somewhat from some of the 
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REGULATORY PLANS 


By H. Cc. HALLAM 


drug provisions. All that is needed to comply with the 
cosmetic provisions are reasonable intelligence, common 
honesty, a certain amount of specific information, and 
the elimination of poisonous ingredients. The cosmetic 
manufacturer need only read the law and the limited 
regulations so far issued under them with reference to 
certain hair, eye and other preparations that may be 
injurious or dangerous, as well as regulations soon to be 
issued. He will then be thoroughly informed about 
things that are prohibited. He is already informed 
about his products, his ingredients, labels, and action 
of products. He has only to apply this knowledge in 
meeting the requirements of the new law. With good- 
will and a desire to cooperate, he should be perfectly 
capable of determining for himself a great many ques- 
tions that may arise under the law.” 

Despite the department’s modest plea of ignorance 
on the subject of cosmetics, however, it has been pos- 
sible to obtain information believed to be authoritative 
as to principles that will guide in administration of cos- 
metic provisions of the new law. While it does not 
appear that there have been definite official rulings on 
many problems arising under the law that are troubling 
cosmetic manufacturers, it has been possible to obtain 
indications of what way the wind will blow, what 
policies will prevail in the department in dealing with 
cosmetics. This, partly by reason of the fact that the 
new law will be administered, for the most part, by the 
same men who administered the old law, and their rul- 
ings and trends of thought have been recognized in the 
food, drug, flavoring extract, alcoholic beverage, in- 
secticide and fungicide industries for a number of 
years. Checking these with the knowledge and ex- 
perience of long-time trade and industry representa- 
tives in Washington, who have been in touch with 
FDA, with the old food and drug law, and with the new 
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act since its inception 5 years ago in the form of the 
Tugwell bill, the following thoughts and observations 
develop as to probable policies and rulings of FDA with 
reference to cosmetics. 

In the first place, attention is called to the compara- 
tively narrow definition of a cosmetic under the law. 
This is limited to “‘(1) articles intended to be rubbed, 
poured, sprinkled, or sprayed on, introduced into, or 
otherwise applied to the human body or any part 
thereof for cleansing, beautifying, promoting attractive- 
ness, or altering the appearance, and (2) articles in- 
tended for use as a component of any such articles.” 
Soap is specifically exempted, however. Under this 
definition wise men connected with the industry, who 
have had valuable background and long experience, 
say that cosmetics will be comparatively few. They will 
include certain cleansing preparations such as creams, 
lotions, shampoos; beautifiers such as rouge, lipsticks, 
mascaras, face powders, and preparations to keep the 
hair glossy and in place, and such preparations as hair 
dyes which, admittedly, alter the appearance. 

One of the questions troubling the cosmetic industry 
is whether the seller of a product must classify himself 
as a distributor if he does not manufacture the product 
himself. The answer to that is that a seller or distribu- 
tor cannot call himself a manufacturer, even though his 
goods may be put up by a private label house upon his 
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order. The law itself declared that a cosmetic shall be 
deemed to be misbranded if its label is false or mislead- 
ing and unless the label contains the “name and place of 
business of the manufacturer, packer, or distributor.” 
There are other requirements of an accurate statement 
of quantity, ete. 

Regulation 16 (a), under the old food and drug law, 
provides that if the name of manufacturer or producer 
is shown on the label “it must be the true name.” Also 
that the words “packed for—, distributed by—, or some 
equivalent phrase, shall be added to the label in case 
the name which appears upon the label is not that of the 
actual manufacturer or producer.” While general regu- 
lations under the new law have not, at this writing, even 
been prepared in tentative form for submission to the 
trades and industries concerned, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose, according to FDA officials, that the department's 
attitude on this point with reference to the new law 
will be in line with what it has been under the old law. 
Otherwise, it is declared, there would be a misstatement 
upon the label. 

It has been suggested that it might be satisfactory to 
state the name and address of the manufacturer, packer, 
or distributor in the case of a big concern making a well- 
known product, after this fashion, for example: “Bayer 
and Company New York City.” However, one of the 
primary purposes of the act is said to be to enable regu- 
latory officials to check up on the small concerns, some 
of which are classified as “fly by night,’ operating in a 
single room, perhaps, or down some alley, and which 
may move their places of business at frequent inter- 
vals. As to such concerns, the department will want to 
know their exact location. Since it would probably be 
charged with discrimination if it did not require the 
street addresses of well-known manufacturers or dis- 
tributors to be shown on their labels, the prospect is 
that the street address will have to be shown on labels 
of all cosmetics entering interstate commerce. It is 
understood that state food, drug and cosmetic officials 
have indicated a desire to keep in touch with the little 
concerns, in order to enforce their own laws and regula- 
tions. This is another reason for requiring the street 
address to be labeled. 

One of the best statements of the requirement under 
the old law has been approved by FDA, substantially 
as follows: If a retail druggist orders from a manufac- 
turer three dozen two-ounce jars of rose water un- 
guentum, or cold cream, of the manufacturer’s own 
formula, the product should be labeled “distributed by” 
or “packed for” the druggist. If, however, the latter 
ordered a quantity of cold cream, or any other cosmetic 
preparation, made according to the druggist’s par- 
ticular formula, it could be properly labeled as ““manu- 
factured for’ the said druggist. 

Another most interesting problem presented under 
the new law will be whether products of a certain group 
or groups shall be classified as drugs or cosmetics. The 
consensus on this point is that it may be difficult to 
draw the line; indeed it may at times, become very fine 
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and attenuated. The FDA program under the old law 
as noted above has been to classify a so-called cosmetic 
preparation for which therapeutic claims are made, as a 
drug. The same ruling will be applied under the new 
law, it is predicted, bearing in mind the specific defini- 
tion of a cosmetic, quoted above. But a product might 
be labeled with both cosmetic claims and therapeutic 
claims. If bearing the latter claims, it will unquestion- 
ably come under drug provisions of the new law. If it 
also bears a cosmetic claim and comes within the cos- 
metic definition it will likewise come under the cosmetic 
provisions of the law. The drug provisions, generally 
speaking, are more stringent than the cosmetic pro- 
visions, and if a manufacturer does not wish to have a 
product regulated as a drug he should be very careful 
about therapeutic claims. 

Both FDA officials and trade and industry represen- 
tatives agree that in many cases a product may be both 
a drug and a cosmetic, just as some products, notably 
vitamin preparations, are both foods and drugs and 
subject to regulation as such. When the manufacturer 
goes into the relieving of any abnormal condition of any 
part of the body, even such simple things as chapped 
hands or chapped lips, the product for which he makes 
such a claim will fall into the drug classification, al- 
though it may also be a cosmetic. Treatment of red 
hands, skin irritations, sunburn, pimples, acne, requires 
a drug product. 

There seems to be a difference of opinion about 
whether a product designed for treatment of black- 
heads would be classified as a drug or a cosmetic. The 
medical dictionaries define blackheads as seborrhoea or 
comedo. Physicians say that blackheads represent an 
abnormal condition of the skin. A product recom- 
mended for cleansing purposes and for blackheads also 
would be classed as a drug, according to some author- 
ities. On the other hand, one authority, who however 
disclaims that standing, refers back to the definition of 
a drug in the law as including articles intended to affect 
the structure or any function of the body. It is his view 
that blackheads do not materially affect the structure of 
the skin or body and, therefore, that a preparation for 
their treatment would probably be more in the nature 
of a cosmetic, as it affects the appearance rather than 
the structure. But this gentleman apparently stands 
alone on this proposition, among those interviewed. It 
is predicted that much blackhead advertising copy is in 
for revision. 

So-called skin foods are believed to be out under the 
new law. Foot powders might be classed either as a 
drug or cosmetic, depending upon their labels, that is 
whether they are intended to treat diseased conditions 
of the feet. Deodorizing preparations would be gen- 
erally classed as cosmetics, as “promoting attractive- 
ness,” it is believed, rather than as drugs, unless they 
claim to treat the cause of “‘b. 0.” 

A great many lotions will unquestionably be classed 
as drugs. All of the many listed in the USP and 
National Formulary definitely fall into that class. 
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There are doubtless some lotions, however, claimed to 
be beautifying or to alter the appearance. These would 
be classed as cosmetics. But here again, if any medical 
or therapeutic claim were made they would also auto- 
matically drop into the hopper along with other drugs. 

In helping to solve the riddle whether a product is a 
drug or cosmetic, or both, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration will find precedents elsewhere in addition to the 
guiding definitions and principles set up in the new law. 
For example, there has been a Treasury Department 
ruling that if a preparation bears a number of thera- 
peutic claims and only one cosmetic claim, it becomes 
a cosmetic under the Internal Revenue laws and subject 
to taxation as such. In another case, the Internal 
Revenue Bureau has ruled that a preparation for paint- 
ing over and hiding birthmarks is a cosmetic and sub- 
ject to tax. A woman who developed such a prepara- 
tion, which she demonstrated on a birthmark of her 
own, appeared before the Internal Revenue Bureau 
sometime ago and contended that her preparation was 
not a cosmetic, but was a device for concealing birth- 
marks. Deputy Commissioner Bliss, however, ruled 
against her, after hearing expert testimony in addition 
to that of the woman herself. 

Poisonous coal-tar hair dyes went on the taboo list 
September 23, unless they bear the warning prescribed 
by law. The matter of coloring in eyebrow and eyelash 
preparations has been engaging the attention of FDA 
under the new law. A number of seizures have been 
made of such products containing paraphenylene 
diamine and derivatives, also of preparations containing 
silver nitrate or salts, which have been found to be 
irritating when combined with ammonium pyrogallol 
used as a reducing agent. Seizure of silver preparations 
for the eyebrows and eyelashes has been contested in at 
least one case, however, and the department does not 
know whether seizure of the paraphenylene diamine 
eyebrow and eyelash preparations may also be con- 
tested. It appears from the present set-up, that it may 
be difficult to find harmless colors for use in such 
preparations. 

The Food and Drug Administration has obtained, by 
circularizing cosmetic manufacturers and manufactur- 
ers of coal-tar colors, a total list of approximately 200 
colors that have been used in the cosmetic industry. 
After June 25, next, no color can be used for this pur- 
pose unless each batch of it is first certified by FDA. 
In order to prevent the possibility of a lag during which 
there would be no certified colors available for use by 
the cosmetic industry, as well as food and drug in- 
dustries, FDA has prepared a list of 30 coal-tar dyes of 
which it has asked manufacturers to supply it with 
samples for analyzing and testing. If these colors pass 
the official examination satisfactorily, they will be avail- 
able for use by manufacturers under the law. Dr. Dun- 
bar FDA, says the department may have to make a 
selection of perhaps 50 colors for testing in the near 
future. Those of which samples have been requested 
are as follows: 
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€.F.. No. Name 
24 Oil Orange E 
27 Orange G 
31 Levelling Red 
35 Brilliant Lake Red R 
79 Ponceau 2R 
138 Metanil Yellow 
151 Orange II 
163 Lithol Rubin B 
165 Red for Lake C 
166 Lithol Red 2G 
179 Carmoisine 
189 Lithol Red GG 
214 Lake Red B 
216 Pigment Scarlet 3B 
234 Resorcin 
246 Naphthol Blue Black 
258 Oil Red IV 
680 Methyl Violet 2B 
714 Brilliant Acid Blue A 


72 Victoria Blue 


749 Rhodamine B 

766 Fluorescein 

768 Eosine YS (Bromoacid) 
772 Erythrosine 

774 Phloxine 

77 Phloxine B 

1027 Alizarin 

1034 Alizarin Carmine 

1063 Anthracene Blue 

1177 Indigo 


In submitting this list, the department requested that 
if any of these colors are made for use in foods and 
drugs or cosmetics, or sold to persons who may resell 
for any of these uses, the manufacturers should submit 
samples under the following conditions and accompanied 
by the following data: 


1. The sample should consist of 5 Ibs. 

2. The color should contain not less than 82% pure dye. 

3. It may be in any one of the following forms; free dye, 
sodium, potassium or calcium salt or hydrochloride or sulfate. 

4. It should be as free as possible from intermediates and 
impurities. 

5. The methods of analysis for the pure dye, intermediates 
and impurities should accompany the sample. 

6. The names of all intermediates used in the manufacture of 
the dye should be stated. 

7. Any physiological data available concerning its toxicity 
should accompany the sample. 

8. Any information regarding its use in other countries. 

9. In what forms the color is used (lakes, salts, water solution, 
alcohol solutions, oil solution, etc.) and if you have the informa- 
tion available, please tell us from your experience whether it is 
light-, acid- or alkali-fast under the conditions of use; (in case you 
have sent in this information previously, you need not repeat it). 

10. When salts (acid or alkali), lakes, or diluents are used, with 
which ones, in your opinion, based on your experience, is each dye 
suitable for use either in foods, drugs or cosmetics. 


While coal tar colors may not be used after June 25 
without certification in cosmetics or other preparations 
coming under the new food and drug law, it does not 
appear that there is any such restriction imposed upon 
vegetable or animal dyes or colors. For example, such 
coloring material as cochineal, prepared from a small 
insect, certain logwood preparations, etc., might be 
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PROBLEMS 


Wm the distribution problems of this industry 
are far from being settled, they appear for the 
moment to be in a more orderly condition than they 
have been for a great many years. This state of affairs 
has undoubtedly been brought about by the price 
maintenance laws which are now the law of the greater 
part of the country and which operate in the main mar- 
kets of the country. In addition to this, the Robinson- 
’atman law has further satisfied independent retailers 
and others who were suffering from price discrimination 
on the part of some manufacturers. 

The retailers have been extremely active in organizing 
their efforts so as to receive the greatest benefits from 
the price maintenance laws which are in effect. Few 
are the manufacturers who can withstand the pressure 
from retail organizations to issue and enforce price 
maintenance contracts. Important manufacturers, 
practically without exception, are now operating under 
price maintenance contracts at least so far as the retail 
trade is concerned. 

Also retail organizations are awake to the provisions 
of the Robinson-Patman Act, and they are closely 
watching to see that the independent retailers are not 
being discriminated against in prices, advertising allow- 
ances, and other concessions which might be given to 
larger buyers. And manufacturers are being extremely 
careful to have their sales policies in keeping with the 
al least as far as these provisions 
But the retailers 


provisions of this law 
are understood at the present time. 
are not nearly so worried about price discrimination and 
advertising allowances so long as they have price main- 
tenance and can meet the prices quoted by the larger 
stores and still make a profit. 

But although the retailers are apparently in a more 
satisfied condition than they have been in a great many 
years, there are definite signs of disturbance in the 
wholesale division of the industry. This is brought 
about by the fact that all manufacturers who have re- 
sale price contracts in effect so far as retailers are con- 
cerned, do not resale price contracts in effect so far as 


wholesalers are concerned. Therefore the foolish and 
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disturbing practice of giving retailers ten off on nation- 
ally advertised products continues. 

This practice first became general shortly after the 
McKesson & Robbins wholesale combination was 
formed in 1928. Mutual or cooperative wholesalers had 
been indulging in their practice not only of dividends to 
stockholders, but also of “patronage dividends” to non- 
stockholders. Indulgence in the practice of giving ten 
off was limited to certain areas in which independent 
wholesalers sought to meet the competition of the co- 
operatives. But once McKesson became a nation-wide 
wholesaler, it was only a matter of time before the prac- 
tice of giving ten off would become national in scope. 
Many attempts were made to change this condition, 
but all efforts came to naught. 

Finally into the picture came the United Wholesalers 
which the United Drug Company formed to service 
their Rexall agents. It was understood when this new 
wholesale company was formed that it was to be a non- 
profit organization formed merely for the purpose of 
servicing the retailers who are Rexall agents and thus 
protecting these agents against the efforts of other 
wholesalers who were trying to get these retailers to 
handle their lines instead of the Rexall line. Naturally 
enough, the United Wholesalers, in order to mean 
something to the Rexall agents, had to give them better 
prices on nationally advertised goods than could be 
obtained through other wholesale channels. 

For this reason, United Wholesalers was looked upon 
by some manufacturers and by other wholesalers as a 
real price disturber in the wholesale field. Some manu- 
facturers refused to allow them to handle their mer- 
chandise. However, because the company was part of 
the United Drug Company which also owns Liggett, 
some manufacturers were afraid to refuse to sell them 
for fear it would affect their business with Liggett. 
Many events have happened to show that other whole- 
salers greatly resented the action of any manufacturer 
who sold the United Wholesalers. 

When price maintenance came into effect, it was 


generally assumed that contracts would be made effec- 
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tive to control resale prices at wholesale as well as at 
retail. However, this practice has not been as wide- 
spread as was anticipated, and a great many products 
are still being handled by wholesalers on a ten off basis. 
Many of these products are also being handled by 
United Wholesalers at a cost to retailers less than the 
cost from other wholesalers. And hereby hangs the tale 
of why certain wholesalers are reported to be refusing 
to handle certain nationally advertised items at all be- 
cause they explain that they are handled at a loss. 

A comparatively short time ago, it will be recalled, 
service wholesalers started the practice of forwarding 
all orders of certain manufacturers to the manufacturers 
for fullfillment on a drop-shipment basis. Different 
manufacturers were the recipients of this sort of treat- 
ment, and as manufacturers met the demands required 
by the wholesalers for discontinuance of this practice, 
other manufacturers were selected for this punitive 
action. This was understood at the time as a move 
against the activities of United Wholesalers. 

Now the movement by wholesalers to refuse to 
handle certain nationally advertised products is looked 
upon as the same sort of reprisal, although some say 
that the wholesalers intimate that they want twenty 
per cent. instead of fifteen per cent. to cover the cost of 
handling the products. However, if these wholesalers 
obtained twenty per cent., so would the other whole- 
salers. Therefore the dividends and patronage dividends 
of the cooperative and mutual wholesalers would prob- 
ably be increased by the amount of the additional dis- 
count so that the common practice would become 
fifteen off instead of ten off. This would leave the 
wholesalers just where they were and they would still 
be losing money. The only difference would be that the 
manufacturers would be giving away an additional five 
per cent, to no avail. 

So it does not seem logical that an additional discount 
is rot the answer to the problem, or that the whole- 
salers really think that this is the answer. Certainly 
these wholesalers know that this is not the answer and 
for this reason it appears certain that there is some 
other demand behind the refusal of these items. 

The demand is apparently for manufacturer-whole- 
saler price maintenance contracts so that patronage 
dividends and discounts would have to stop. These 
contracts would require that the wholesalers sell the re- 
tailers only at the prices specified contracts. Lower 
prices for increased quantities can be included in the 
contract. 

The mutual or cooperative wholesalers whose stock 
is held by the retail customers do not object to this sort 
of contract since their customers receive dividends upon 
their stock and are therefore just as well off as if they 
received discounts on their purchases. However, other 
mutual wholesalers who have ‘““members’’ who are not 
stockholders, and who receive “patronage dividends” or 
what to all intents and purposes are discounts, on each 
purchase, cannot carry on this practice under price 


wholesalers are able to do is to apply the “patronage 
dividends” or discounts generally given on items that 
are now under price maintenance contracts, to other 
items which the customer buys that are not under price 
maintenance contracts. 

United Wholesalers first started off as a mutual or 
cooperative company in which the retailers were to buy 
stock. If this had been continued as the policy of the 
company, manufacturer-wholesaler price maintenance 
contracts would have no effect upon the ability of 
United Wholesalers to pass on to the retailers dividends 
upon their stock. But shortly after the company got 
under way, this policy was altered so that all Rexall 
agents were included in the plan whether or not they 
held stock in the enterprise. With this policy in effect, 
United Wholesalers are unable to give discounts on the 
products which are covered by manufacturer-whole- 
saler price maintenance contracts. 

The point about the situation is that manufacturers 
who have not issued manufacturer-wholesaler price 
maintenance contracts probably will be annoyed in one 
way or another by the service wholesalers. Once these 
manufacturers issue these contracts and enforce them, 
it is quite likely that the annoyances will cease. But 
the United Wholesalers, or mutual wholesalers giving 
“patronage dividends,” or discounts, will have to have 
a sufficient number of products not under contract so 
that they will be able to pay their “‘patronage divi- 
dends,”’ or discounts to the retailers on these uncon- 
trolled items. Otherwise, these cooperative wholesalers 
will not be able to give their profits to the retailers 
unless the retailers hold stock in the wholesale company. 
For this reason it is a fight upon the part of the service 
wholesalers to force all manufacturers of nationally ad- 
vertised items to issue contracts and thus tie the co- 
operative wholesalers in knots so far as “patronage 
dividends,” or discounts are concerned. 

How far the service wholesalers can accomplish this 
lies in the future. How the “patronage dividends,”’ or 
discounts will be distributed if too large a number of 
products are under contract is a problem for the co- 
operatives to solve when that condition arises. Cer- 
tainly manufacturers of products under contract will not 
allow wholesalers to give other goods free if the condi- 
tion reaches this point. As usual in a fight in any branch 
of this industry, the manufacturer is the one who is 
being squeezed in the middle as the opposing sides 
attempt to fight out their difficulties. 

The wholesale branch of the industry is one that is 
constantly in difficulties. Regardless of the fact that 
manufacturers pay wholesalers in discounts for the work 
that the wholesalers do in distributing goods, the whole- 
salers constantly assume the attitude that they are 
doing the manufacturers a favor to stock their goods. 
Wholesalers compete with manufacturers to an marked 
extent, and then threaten manufacturers with all sorts 


of reprisals if manufacturers do not as these wholesalers 


maintenance contracts. The only thing that these — desire. 
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ls CELEBRATION Of the Fiftieth Anniversary of their 
founding, Abbott Laboratories dedicated, on Octo- 
ber 7, a new research laboratory building providing 
greatly expanded facilities for the chemical, bacteriolog- 
ical, medical and pharmaceutical research activities of 
the firm. All pharmacological work is conducted in a 
modern, air-conditioned building erected some time 
ago especially for this purpose, while the developmental 
laboratories occupy still another building. 

The new building consists of three floors, together 


with an attic and basement, and provides 45,000 square 


feet of floor space. In addition to the usual laboratory 
facilities, the building contains what one of the most 
complete micro-analytical laboratories in America; a 
library with accommodation for 20,000 volumes; hot 
and cold rooms for stability studies; dark rooms on each 
floor for the use of optical instruments; and one dark 
room equipped for use as a laboratory for light sensitive 
reactions. 

Fractionating equipment provides a constant supply 
of chemically pure water supplied through aluminum 
pipes to each laboratory. Each laboratory is also 
equipped with its own independent power blower venti- 
lating system and with shower bath heads, the latter 
being placed over doorways for use in emergencies. Air 
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conditioning is provided where it is desirable; special 


humidity-control being used to protect the contents of 
the library stack-rooms. Lighting is of the semi-indirect 
type. 

An air conditioned auditorium seating 800 persons 
occupies a separate wing of the building. This audi- 
torium is at the disposal of scientific and medical 
assemblages, and is equipped with stage, picture-pro- 
jection and amplifying devices. 

The interior design of the building is a departure from 
that of conventional laboratory structures of the past. 
Planned by Raymond Loewy, internationally known 
designer, working in with Abbott's 
engineering staff, the conventional but bleak white tile 


collaboration 


atmosphere of many laboratories is nowhere in evi- 
dence. Building, furniture and fixtures have been 
planned as a unit and are of functional modern design 
executed in soft, pleasing but eminently practical color 
harmonies. A number of murals—one series executed 
in wood veneers and charting the course of rational 
medicine and science from the time of Hippocrates to 
are the work of Weimer Pursell, gifted 


young Chicago artist. 


the present 
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Page 410 shows Dr. Abbott's home in which 
Abbott products were first made; frame house 
used as first factory; Dr. Abbott; Dr. Burdick 
Dr. Abbott’s successor to 1933; Abbott's plant 
before the move to North Chicago; Dr. Clough, 
present head. Page 411 shows Abbott’s first 
permanent structure in Chicago; two views of 
the new research building; the library; a phar- 
maceutical research laboratory. On this page 
are shown two views of the laboratory and the 
auditorium seating 800. 


The completion of this building is another logical 
step in the history of a firm founded just a half-century 
ago by Dr. Wallace Calvin Abbott on total visible 
assets consisting of his then-professionally-necessary 
frock coat and an insatiable interest in science. 

Dr. Abbott was one of the first men in America to be- 
come interested in the early experiments of the Belgian 
dosimetrist, Burggraeve. The revolutionary idea of 
employing only the active principle of a drug plant, 
instead of using the entire plant or an aqueous or alco- 
holic extract, appealed strongly to the logical mind of 
the young physician. Resolving to test the Burggraeve 
theory, he encountered difficulties in obtaining granules 
and other active-principle preparations then produced 
only in Europe and was literally forced into making his 
own remedies. At first made to his specification by an 
established drug manufacturer, his earliest interest was 
in the use of active principles in his own practice, for he 
was an extremely busy and successful general practi- 
tioner. Demand for the preparations used by Dr. 
Abbott developed, however, and in 1888 he began 
The first Abbott 


(Continued on page 424) 


servicing neighboring physicians. 
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HOUSE.TO- 
HOUSE 
COSMETICS 


| ne generally overlooked when the “big names” 
among cosmetic manufacturers are mentioned is 
that fairly large group which uses direct selling mar- 
keting methods. This group, it is estimated, did from 
ten to fifteen per cent. of last year’s total cosmetic busi- 
ness, thus accounting for some twenty to thirty million 
dollars’ worth wholesale. And, aithough the largest 
manufacturers in this field do not approach the volume 
of such house-to-house lines as Realsilk Hosiery and 
Fuller Brushes, still there were at least two which did a 
business of from four to five millions each last year in 
cosmetics alone, and there are some twenty others doing 
from one hundred thousand to a million and a half a 
year. Innumerable smaller ones, of course, carry on 
local or sectional businesses. It must be remembered, 
too, that many of those marketing cosmetics in this way, 
also market household drugs, foods, flavors, spices, etc., 
which raises their total volume well above the figures 
mentioned. 

In common with practically all direct selling busi- 
nesses, the chief problem of those engaged in house-to- 
house marketing of cosmetics is recruiting and keeping 
salespeople. So acute is this problem that even the best 
organized companies have from 80-100 per cent. turn- 
over a year. And when the number of representatives 
runs into thousands and even into tens of thousands, 
as it does in the larger companies, that adds up to quite 
a sizeable hiring job. 
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Although some of the companies use circularizing 
alone to get recruits, a fixed, salaried staff of field super- 
visors or travelling representatives usually takes care of 
this all-year-round recruiting for the better com- 
panies. These supervisors travel continually doing 
nothing but hiring new salespeople and giving them 
whatever training the policy of the company calls for. 
Most of them are given a certain quota to fill and most 
of them are offered bonuses—some on sheer number of 
people hired, some on the size of the first order the re- 
cruit sends in, and some on the total sales volume by 
territory. Where quality of salesperson is important 
and a certain amount of “breaking in” and training is 
required, the supervisor may only have to hire about 
five recruits a month. But when quantity is the most 
important objective, thirty recruits per month is not an 
unusual record for a supervisor at certain seasons of 
the year. 

The supervisors employ various time-tested methods 
for developing leads in their searches for recruits. 
Classified advertising, of course is one; asking the local 
ministers is another; unemployed beauty operators are 
a fertile field; the letter carriers and the post-masters in 
small communities usually know good prospects; and, 
naturally, pirating people from other house-to-house 
organizations persists. Generally speaking, the ideal 


recruit is a middle-aged woman who is either widowed 
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or whose husband has met with reverses. She should be 
well-liked and have many friends in the community. 

Although some house-to-house organizations furnish 
kits and promotion material, the better operators re- 
quire references and a deposit of $5 to $15 for a working 
kit. This assures them of pretty reliable representatives 
and keeps their credit losses down to about two or three 
per cent. Although the practice varies, most organiza- 
tions return the kit deposit after the recruit has sent in 
a certain specified amount of business. As the foregoing 
discussion indicates, recruiting costs run fairly high, 
with the better companies estimating their costs at 
from $5 to $25 per person. 

While the approaches and sales talks vary with the 
products and with the companies, the one most hal- 
lowed by tradition is esoterically termed the “‘widows 
and orphans” approach. While the recruit is working 
her own family and friends the approach is implied, per- 
haps, rather than expressed. Most of them quit after 
that and those who continue probably work out their 
own variations. Some companies, through their super- 
visors, suggest “canned” sales talks and others have the 
supervisor break in the recruit and even come back 
again and again to train and encourage her. When this 
is done, the company is operating upon the quality 
method, rather than the quantity one. Instead of de- 
pending upon sheer numbers, this policy depends upon 
more careful selection of salespersons and more com- 
plete training and followup. The products are usually 
higher in price, the approach to the customer is gener- 
ally more carefully worked out, very often being by 
appointment, and a larger unit sale is the objective. 
Other companies have their sales people travel together 
in crews working under a supervisor and combing each 
territory intensively as they travel through. Whatever 
the operating method, the salesperson’s commission is 
usually about 40 per cent., although there are many 
graduated commission scales, to say nothing of bonuses, 
dividends, fee goods and prizes designed to keep them 
working—to reduce the rate of turnover. 

Originally pointed at the mass market in the smaller 
communities and rural districts, house-to-house cos- 
metics are usually moderate in price. There are several 
companies, however, marketing products which tend 
toward the higher-priced cosmetic market. These com- 
panies make the package and the approach swanky, 
follow style and fashion trends in cosmetics and per- 
fumes. But under present-day conditions, even those 
companies directing their efforts at the mass market 
have, to a considerable extent, come over to attractive 
packaging and spare no expense on the catalogs, house 
organs, and direct mail material generally which they 
send to their salespeople. Although their national ad- 
vertising budgets are modest, they were formerly non- 
existent, and there seems to be a trend towards giving 
their products prestige, or class, or both, in this way. 

Next to getting, keeping and training recruits, the 
hardest problem of most direct selling companies is 
delivery. At intervals the salesperson sends in her 
order and the company ships her the merchandise. It is 
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then up to her to assort the merchandise according to 
her individual orders and then retrace her steps in order 
to make the deliveries. Of course, this is supposed to be 
her chance to build up good will with a view towards a 
repeat order or perhaps even to get another order. But 
the actual physical labor and time consumed by making 
these deliveries is pretty considerable, for while the 
average salesperson’s order is only from $10 to $25, 
there are those whose orders run as high as $250 to 
$300, which represents a lot of cosmetics to wrap and 
deliver to individual customers, particularly when it 
has to be done on foot or in street car or bus. Another 
method is to have the agent collect a deposit with the 
order after which the merchandise is delivered parcel 
post, balance on delivery to the individual customer. 
While this has certain advantages, it, of course, places 
a very heavy burden on the shipping department. 

Although the volume of cosmetics marketed by 
house-to-house methods has grown considerably in re- 
cent years and although several of the lines are well up 
among the leaders in some recent surveys of consumer 
brand preferences, there exists considerable difference 
of opinion as to whether the rate of growth has been 
faster than that of cosmetics generally. It may well be, 
for direct selling businesses thrive during depression 
periods. In fact the head of one of the largest com- 
panies is reported to have said that the only thing his 
company had to worry about was complete and lasting 
prosperity. For house-to-house business is basically a 
percentage business, and that Utopian condition would 
certainly cut deeply into the percentage of those want- 
ing or needing to make money in their spare time. 


Cosmetic Regulatory Plans 


(Continued from page 407 ) 


used, if suitable, for coloring cosmetics. Also it is pos- 
sible that certain mineral colors of a non-poisonous 
character could be used. For example, iron oxide, a 
well-known coloring material, would probably be harm- 
less, if usable, in cosmetic preparations. On the other 
hand, colors derived from lead, such as red lead or lead 
oxide, and lead chromate, a brown color, would be pro- 
hibited on account of the poisonous quality of the parent 
metal. 

Besides obtaining information and samples from 
cosmetic manufacturers and dye manufacturers, FDA 
will receive information also from a special subcom- 
mittee of the joint contact committee representing 
pharmaceutical manufacturers. This body, in which 
are represented the American Drug Manufacturers 
Association and the American Pharmaceutical Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has been making a survey of 
colors used in drug products. While details are not yet 
available, it is understood that the total quantity of 
such colors required by the drug industry is astonish- 
ingly small. 

In the opinion of experienced trade representatives, 
cosmetic manufacturers will in many cases have to 


(Continued on page 431) 
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LIP MAKE-UP 


{= has been more emphasis on and larger sales 
of lip make-up this season than has been evident 
for a great many years. What with new types of lip- 
sticks and the development of new products to supple- 
ment or replace the lipstick, there has been considerable 
promotion and highly satisfactory consumer response 
in every type of retail outlet from the syndicate store to 
the high-priced specialty shop, with products for every 
purse. 

In our April issue we commented upon the black lip- 
stick, ““Le Rouge Baiser,”’ marketed by Wouka Dis- 
tributing Co. This went over in a big way, one New 
York department store selling about one hundred of 
them in three days at a retail price of $5. Other black 
lipsticks appeared priced from 10 cents to one dollar 
including those of Varady of Vienna, Clark-Millner, 
Associated Distributors and Ybry, and lipstick business 
boomed. 

About the same time that the black lipstick began to 
make history, Princess Pat brought out “Liquid Lip- 


tone,” also an unusual departure in lip make-up. 
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Liquid Liptone is described as staying in place, grease- 
less, waxless and smearless. The cap of the bottle has 
an applicator which is used the same as a lipstick and a 
tiny vial of ‘remover’ is included with each package. 
Its chief selling point is the fact that the liquid can 
achieve a greater degree of indelibility. Soon after the 
advent of Liquid Liptone, other liquid lip rouges began 
to appear, not so much in the department store field as 
in the syndicate stores, prominent among them the 
“Lip Lure” and “Lip-Stik”’ liquid lipstick. 

With the increasing popularity of liquid lip make-up, 
lip brushes received greater emphasis. Two of the best 
variations of the lip brush presentation, both expensive, 
have been the fountain-pen type brush carrier and the 
banjo-case type container with lip paint and lip brush. 

So-called “‘lip-liners have also come in for their share 
of popularity. Most of these are simply lip pencils in 
one form or other. The Stein combination lip-liner- 
lipstick, retailing at 25 cents, is an interesting variation 
giving both liner and stick in matching shades. 

Lip liners and lip brushes are not absolutely new, 
having been pretty much restricted to professional 
make-up heretofore, and while liquid lip make-up 
appears to be new, liquid rouge has been around for a 
long time. In other words, it is probably mostly a 
matter of emphasis and promotion which has made for 
this widespread activity in lip make-up. 
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| \HERE are three main types of oil of vetiver, pro- 
duced in different parts of the world: 
1. The oils produced in the Dutch Indies, especially 


Java. 


the root material being exported to Europe and America 
to be worked up in modern distilleries. Lately, however, 
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Until a few years ago only small quantities of 
vetiver oil were distilled in the Dutch Indies, most of 


OIL OF VETIVER 


A SURVEY by DR. ERNEST GUENTHER* 


distillation of vetiver oil in Java has been greatly ex- 
tended with the result that in 1937 much more oil was 
exported, while the export of root material fell off cor- 
respondingly. During 1926 Java exported about 1.4 
tons of vetiver oil; in 1937 almost 20 tons of oil. As to 
root material, 144 tons of vetiver root were exported 
from Java during 1926; in 1936 only 57 tons. 

We shall deal with Java vetiver oil in a following 
study, after the writer has completed his present trip to 
the Dutch East Indies. 

2. The oil produced on Réunion Island. Practically 
no root material is exported from Réunion Island to 
Europe and America, probably because of the greater 
cost of freight. All root material is distilled in Réunion, 
in quite primitive direct fire stills. Total production of 
vetiver oil in Réunion varies from 5 to 12 tons, depend- 
ing mostly upon economic factors. The following sur- 
vey is based upon personal observations of the writer 
during his visit to Réunion Island in the Fall of 1937. 

3. The oils distilled in Europe and America, in modern 
distillation plants, from root material mostly imported 


from Java. These oils are of the highest quality, but 


due to the high shipping expenses of the root material, 
they are also more costly. Their outstanding quality, 
however, permits application of these oils in high class 
perfume work. Just how much oil of vetiver is produced 
in Europe and America can approximately be estimated 
from the quantities of root material exported from Java. 

Vetiver root and small quantities of oil have been 
produced also in British India, in the West Indies, and 
lately in the South of the United States and also in 
Kenya Colony (East Africa), but the qualities of this 
root material and of the experimental oils have not yet 
come up to the Réunion and Java standards. It is quite 
possible that the growers in these other countries have 


*Chief Research Chemist, Fritzsche Bros., Inc., New York City 




























































On the opposite page are shown views of 
natives of Reunion replanting central root stocks, 
and a native shaking dirt from the lower fibrous 
part of vetiver root. At the right is shown leaf 
and stalk material being cut of with a machine; 
a pile of fibrous root material during the vetiver 
root harvest in Reunion; vetiver stills in Reunion. 


not yet learned to raise the root with the same care as 
the planters in Réunion, for instance; neither do they 
realize that the quality of the oil depends entirely upon 
the quality and age of the root, and the proper method 
of distillation. Just how the Réunion producers do it 
will be explained in the following study. 

The regions in which vetiver is grown on Réunion 
Island are located mostly in the extreme southeast, in 
the south, and in the east of the Island. The most 
important section of the southeast is La Petite Ile, 
located between two rather distant canyons, while in 
the south of the Island, the section of Montvert, and in 
the east, Les Lianes, are the most important vetiver 
producing centers. 

The distillation of vetiver oil requires great quanti- 
ties of water; the regions named above abound with 
water which is drawn from nearby sources or rivulets 
and conducted to the stills by a system of rather prim- 
itive pipes made out of hollowed bamboo. 

It is quite difficult to give an estimate of the average 
yearly production of vetiver oil because it varies greatly 
with the prices of the oil. From June 1, 1935 to June 1, 
1936, 5,950 tons of oil were exported, while from June 
14, 1936 to October 26, 1937, 6,061 tons were exported. 
During the past few years of low oil prices the vetiver 
plantings nearly disappeared, but with the mounting 
prices of 1936 and 1937, new plantations were started 
and production still has a tendency to increase. 

Generally speaking, production of vetiver oil on 
Réunion Island is influenced by two factors: 

1. The price of sugar cane. Sugar cane and vetiver on 
Réunion Island are produced in about the same alti- 
tudes and on similar soil, and naturally the planters 

prefer the more profitable crop. At present the growing 


of sugar cane on Réunion Island is quite an attractive 
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proposition because of the shortage of beet sugar in 
Mother France. Therefore, the French import quota 
for sugar has been increased for Réunion Island, a 
colony of France. In France, sugar prices are several 
times above the world market level because sugar, like 
all agricultural products in France, is substantially pro- 
tected by import tariffs. However, in about two years 
the French sugar crop may again be normal and then 
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France will be very likely to reduce the import quota of 
the Réunion sugar to normal levels. This would force 
the sugar producers of Réunion Island to look for other 
world outlets and, thereby, be compelled to compete 
with world prices of sugar. Thus, the growing of cane 
sugar on Réunion Island would be much less attractive 
and preference might again be given to the growing of 
vetiver. 

2. Cost of labor in Réunion Island also greatly in- 
fluences the production of vetiver. At present the cost of 
labor in Réunion Island is governed by the social laws 
of France which stipulate a forty-hour week and in- 
creased wages, approaching those paid in France. In 
the Fall of 1937, when the writer visited Réunion Island, 
a simple day laborer earned about 12 to 18 frances, 
while a skilled laborer could make from 20 to 40 francs 
daily. 

As to the production of vetiver rool, it is very hard 
to give an estimate. Very little, if any root material 
has been exported, all root being worked up into oil on 
Réunion Island. 

The replanting of vetiver is done by root division. 
Leaf and stalk material of the plant is cut by hand with 
a machete, and the entire root is pulled out by hand. 
Subsequently, the lower fibrous part of the root is cut 
off and the earth shaken out. The remaining central 
root stock of the plant is then divided for replanting, 
which is done from June to November. The young 
plants are set close together so that the roots beneath 
the soil touch one another. This facilitates pulling out 
the roots. The distance between the plants and be- 
tween the rows is about one foot. The young plants 
grow, the roots develop and after about fifteen months 
can be harvested. Right after harvesting the planta- 
tion has to be renewed, which, as mentioned above, is 
done by root division. All vetiver plantings are small, 
patch-like and widely scattered. 

The quality as well as the age of the vetiver root is 
of fundamental importance in regard to yield, quality 
and constants of the oil distilled from these roots. Poor 
soils develop roots of very little oil content; the more 
manure and fertilizer applied, the higher is the oil con- 
tent. Ashes obtained from the burning of residua! roots 
exhausted by distillation provide a very good fertilizer. 
Fertilizing is done when the new plantation is started. 

Roots harvested and distilled about fifteen months 
after planting produce a higher content of oil, always 
on condition that they have been amply manured and 
fertilized. However, oil obtained from root only one 
year old is of inferior, “green” odor; the density, too, is 
subnormal. On the other hand, root two years old 
gives a smaller yield but the oil has a much finer and 
richer odor; it is of higher specific gravity, better solu- 
bility, and especially of higher optical rotation. Three- 
year-old root gives so little oil yield that distillation be- 
comes uneconomical. 

Under these conditions it is quite evident that the 
growers tendency to harvest and distill their root 
material every year is because they get a yearly crop as 
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well as a higher yield of oil. These oils, however, as ex- 
plained above, are inferior in odor and subnormal in 
regard to density and rotation. 

During the past years of world depression, the grow- 
ers needed money; consequently, they harvested and 
distilled their root every year, with the result that sub- 
normal oils reached the market. Buyers abroad com- 
plained and paid lower prices for such oils of inferior 
quality. The export control laboratories of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce in St. Denis adopted a ruling that 
such oils must carry a special label: “Subnormal in 
Regard to Specific Gravity” or ““Subnormal in Regard 
to Optical Rotation.” This measure had_ beneficial 
effects, for nowadays the growers again leave their root 
in the ground for two years, preferring to distill a better 
quality of oil with a higher specific gravity and a higher 
optical rotation. 

If prices of vetiver root and oil are too low, the grow- 
ers lose all interest in harvesting. Under these circum- 
stances they often leave the roots in the ground for 
several years. When such root is finally harvested, it 
contains practically no more oil, with the result that the 
buyer of the root and the distiller are greatly dis- 
appointed in regard to yield. 

Thus, the purchasing of vetiver root is a matter of 
confidence. Not only must one know the properties of 
good root, but also, if possible, the nature of the field, 
the condition of the soil, the proprietor of the plantings, 
the way he works his plantings, whether they have been 
amply fertilized, the age of the plantings, etc. Good 
root of normal oil content shows very fine black rings, 
while old root is of a dead, gray-brown color. 

It might be possible for a distiller in Réunion who 
buys his root material directly from a neighboring 
grower to know all these factors, but this is impossible 
for the distiller abroad. In most cases, the latter pur- 
chases vetiver root from importers in Marseille and he 
cannot be sure even that his root does not contain 
admixtures of already distilled and, therefore, exhausted 
root material. 

Root material, when exported, is pressed into bales; 
it is, therefore, quite difficult to distinguish whether or 
not a smaller quantity of already exhausted root ma- 
terial has not been admixed with the larger quantity of 
good root. Thus, we reiterate that the buying of vetiver 
root remains a matter of confidence. A somewhat 
cheaper lot might, in the end, turn out to be very much 
more expensive because of inferior yield of oil. 

These remarks apply specifically to vetiver root from 
Réunion Island. We repeat that only small quantities 
have been shipped abroad and that practically all of the 
lots offered in Europe and America originate from the 
Dutch Indies. The bulk of vetiver root produced on 
Réunion is distilled right on the Island by big land- 
owners and small field proprietors in primitive direct 
fire stills distributed over the producing regions. 

While oil of geranium is distilled in Réunion mostly 
by sharecroppers (“colons”) working for their land- 
owners on a two-thirds or one-third basis, oil of vetiver 
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is produced mainly by the landowners themselves and 
less by the sharecroppers. The yield of vetiver oil varies 
much more than that of geranium oil, which can be con- 
trolled more easily. Thus, were they to get their oil 
from the sharecroppers, the landowners would have 
practically no guaranty that they were being delivered 
the full share of oil due them. Besides, vetiver oil is 
quite expensive and the landed proprietors prefer, 
therefore, to do their own distilling with the help of 
hired labor. Often the root material is grown by share- 
croppers and delivered to the landlord who carries out 
distillation. 

Distillation of vetiver on Réunion Island, like that of 
geranium, is done in very primitive direct fire stills set 
up beneath wooden shelters or inside wooden shacks. 
The vetiver stills are larger and higher than those serv- 
ing for geranium because vetiver distillation is very 
lengthy and therefore requires much water. The charge 
per still is about 300 to 400 kilos of root material which, 
after harvesting, has been dried in the sun from one to 
two days. According to some experienced Réunion 
distillers, it would be advantageous to sprinkle the dried 
root material with salt water, but this is seldom, if ever, 
done in Réunion Island. The stills are provided with a 
false bottom, often made of wood, above which the 
plant material is charged. Beneath the false bottom is 
water which is heated by fire kindled with wood. The 
water reaches above the false bottom so that a part of 
the root material is immersed. 

Distillation of one charge lasts about thirty-six 
hours, sometimes even forty-eight hours. Whenever 
cost of firewood is high or the price of vetiver oil rela- 
tively low, distillation is shortened to the detriment of 
yield and quality of oil. Since the landowners cannot 
personally supervise distillation for thirty-six to forty- 
eight hours, the Florentine flasks and oil receivers are 
sometimes enclosed in a special compartment of which 
the owner alone has the key. This protects against theft 
of oil by the laborers who, during the night, must watch 
distillation, control the flow of the distillate, regulate 
the temperature of the condensers and keep the fire 
burning. 

The condensation waters are not cohobated by auto- 
matic reflux, as the stills are much too primitive. How- 
ever, the distillation waters are collected, at least partly, 
in drums and barrels and used again for the next charge. 

Oil of vetiver and distillation water have a tendency, 
due to the small difference of specific gravity, especially 
toward the middle of distillation, to flow as a milky 
emulsion which is difficult to separate. In modern dis- 
tilleries in Europe and America, separation of oil and 
water can be achieved with the aid of volatile solvents. 
Since the Réunion direct fire distillation posts for veti- 
ver oil are equipped only very poorly, the Réunion dis- 
tillers simply let the distillation water flow quite warm. 
Oil and water, because of the greater difference of their 
specific gravities at elevated temperatures, separate 
much more readily. Furthermore, fuel is saved if the 


warm distillation water is used again in the next batch. 
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We have pointed out already that distillation of 
vetiver oil requires much water. The lower mountain 
regions of the south, east, and southeast of the Island 
are well irrigated. Water flows amply to the stills 
through a system of simple but efficient hollowed 
bamboo poles. 

While practically all oil of vetiver on Réunion Island 
is produced in primitive direct fire stills, there are on the 
Island two steam distilleries—one in St. Paul, Piton 
and the other one in nearby St. Paul, Grand Pourpier— 
which in years past did produce very limited quantities 
of vetiver oil according to more modern methods of 
steam distillation. These oils, therefore, closely re- 
sembled the high type of vetiver oil as distilled in 
Europe and America from imported root material. The 
regular direct fire distilled Réunion oils, however, must 
be considered somewhat inferior. The latter lack cer- 
tain parts of the highest boiling, most valuable con- 
stituents for which vetiver oil is esteemed one of the 
finest perfume ingredients and a fixative par excellence. 

The process applied in those two plants in St. Paul is, 
in reality, a combined form of direct steam and water 
distillation. The root material is charged above a false 
bottom and direct steam is blown in through a steam 
coil. The distillation water is returned warm into the 
still, i.e., cohobated. When the water in the still reaches 
a certain level above the false bottom, the direct steam 
is turned off and distillation is continued by indirect 
steam, created through a steam jacket. The distillation 
water is automatically cohobated. The proper quantity 
of water in the still, as well as the elevated temperature 
of the distillation water, is of great importance for suc- 
cessful distillation. The total length of distillation is 
twenty-four hours, fifteen of which are for actual dis- 
tillation. Due to relatively high cost of labor and fuel, 
the two distilleries in St. Paul have lately discontinued 
production of vetiver oil, other products, such as cane 
sugar and rum, being at present more remunerative. 

The yield of vetiver oil depends primarily upon the 
quality, especially the age of the root material. It de- 
pends also upon the method and the length of distilla- 
tion. In direct fire stills 0.6 to 1.2 per cent. of oil is 
obtained. Young, one-year-old root material gives a 
higher yield of oil than older root material. Two-year- 
old roots of best quality, distilled for thirty-six hours in 
direct fire stills give an average of 0.8 to 1 per cent. 
yield of oil. The same root material distilled by modern 
methods of steam distillation may yield from 1.5 to 
2 per cent. oil. This higher yield compensates, to a cer- 
tain extent, the higher cost of transport and labor, not 
to mention the much higher quality of the oils distilled 
by steam in Europe or America. 

After distillation is completed, the oil obtained in the 
small direct fire stills of Réunion Island is simply de- 
canted, in most cases not even filtered. Field brokers 
purchase the small lots from the distillers, bulk these 
lots and sell them through town brokers to the export- 
ers in St. Denis, who usually filter the oils before 
shipping. 


(Continued on page 422) 
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THE ENDOCRINE 


Until the last three or four years very 
few accurate statements could be made 
about the functions of the thymus. The 
results of the work of Asher and Rown- 
tree and their co-workers are presented 


in this article. 


’ on to the anatomist Arthur Robinson, there 
are actually two thymus glands, a right and a left, 
but they are so closely bound together that it is cus- 
tomary to speak of them as a unit, the thymus. The 
thymus appears as an irregular pinkish mass of gland- 
ular tissue found in the lower portion of the neck and in 
the superior and anterior mediastina. It varies in size 
with age, sex and state of nutrition, being relatively 
largest in infancy, absolutely largest at puberty, larger 
in females than in males, larger in the well nourished 
than in the emaciated, large in healthy adults who have 
been accidentally killed, and small in individuals, even 
children, who have died of a slow, wasting disease. 

It has been supposed that the thymus undergoes a 


premature and permanent involution as the result of 


severe illness, even though the individual appears to 
have made a complete recovery. It is practically impos- 


sible to state what should be the normal dimensions of 


the thymus at various ages. In some of the new-born it 
may weigh as little as 2 or 3 grams, while in others it 
may weigh as much as 15 to 17 grams. At puberty it 
may be difficult to find, or it may weigh as much as 40 
grams. After 50, it may demand very careful dissection 
to find it, or it may be quite large. When the thymus is 
large it fills all the space available between the pleural 
sacs laterally, the back of the sternum in front, and the 
pericardium and great vessels behind. When the gland 
is small, it is usually embedded in fat and fibrous 
tissue. In shape, the thymus varies with its size and the 
age of the subject. In infants with short thoraces it is 
rather broad and squat; in adults with long thoraces the 
gland is drawn out into two finger-like strands. The de- 
tails of the shape of the thymus are determined by its 
size and by the structures upon which it is molded. One 
or both of the lobes of the thymus may be found con- 
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nected by a strand of fibrous tissue to the tunica 
propria of the thyroid gland. 

The blood supply of the gland is effected through 
branches of the inferior thyroid and internal mammary 
arteries; its veins join the inferior thyroid, internal 
mammary and innominate veins; its lymph vessels are 
large and pass to glands close to the thymus; while its 
nerves are minute and are derived from the vagus and 
sympathetic. 

The thymus gland is invested by a fibrous capsule 
which sends septa into its substance to subdivide it into 
lobules, which in turn are similarly subdivided into 
secondary lobules or follicles which are about 1.5 mill- 
imeters in diameter. Each of these follicles consists of a 
medulla not quite completely surrounded by a cortex. 
In a rather general way, the structure of the cortex 
resembles a lymph gland, but the reticulum is syncytial 
instead of being fibrous. The spaces of the reticulum 
are crowded with lymphocytes, but there are no germ- 
inal centers. The medulla resembles the cortex, but the 
reticulum is more coarse and contains cell nests, which 
are called the concentric corpuscles of Hassall, whose 
origin and function are unknown. 

The number of lymphocytes and concentric cor- 
puscles varies with the state of nutrition. 

Formerly, it was supposed that the thymus reaches 
its maximum size at birth, and that afterwards the 
gland undergoes a process of atrophy or involution, so 
that it is completely absent in adult life. Some claim, 
on the contrary, that the involution of the thymus does 
not begin until after the age of puberty, and that 
throughout life some remnants of thymus tissue may be 
found in the masses of fat which in adults occupy the 
position held by the gland in the young subject. 

The histological resemblance of the thymus to 
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COMPOUNDS 


THE THYMUS GLAND 


By A. RICHARD BLISS, Jr. 


lymphoid tissue suggested that it simply functioned as a Asher’s extract should not be confused with an en- 
mass of such tissue, and for years nothing definite could tirely different extract which had been prepared by 
be said about the functions of the gland, except that the Temesvary in 1926, and which was named thymophysin 
thymus possibly was concerned in some way with the by that investigator. It was reported to produce a 
processes of growth of the young organism. The earlier — slight but definite increase in the strength of the con- 
experiments which had been made in efforts to deter- tractions of the isolated uterus, and has been recom- 
mine the functions of the thymus were conflicting and mended by some gynecologists and obstetricians for 
unsatisfactory in their results. Injections of extracts of clinical use. Roques and Macleod, however, reported 
the gland gave no characteristic effects, and most of the it of no value. 
work had been concerned with the removal of the The experimental work of Rowntree and his co- 
thymus in young animals. workers (1934-1936) introduced a procedure of con- 
In 1919 Park and McClure reported that complete tinuous production of endocrine hyperfunction through 
thymectomy is certainly not followed by the death of | successive generations of rats. In their work on the 
the animal, and that, therefore, whatever its functions thymus, Hanson’s extract of the gland was used. Han- 
they are not essential to the life of the organism. It was son made his extract by treating the neck thymus 
questioned whether the thymus gland is a gland of — glands of calves with 0.5 per cent. of hydrochloric acid, 
‘internal secretion.” It was not until 1930 that any heat being applied throughout the digestive process. 
very definite progress was reported toward proving the In many of his experiments Rowntree used such an 
growth hypothesis. In that year Asher and his co- extract which had been prepared in 1930, and which re- 
workers succeeded in obtaining a concentrated extract mained completely stable over a three-year period. It 
of the thymus, freed from Jipoid and protein, which is a golden-yellow liquid, with an odor and taste of 
seemed to accelerate growth in rate when given in a bouillon, and a pH of about 5. Even in relatively large 
daily dose of 1 milligram. Asher was convinced that the doses it is non-toxic, and it may be injected without 
extract contained the active principle, and named it local irritation. One hundred cubic centimeters of the 
thymocrescin. He prepared the extract by treating extract correspond to 60 grams of fresh calf thymus. 
calves’ thymus glands first with acetone and ether, then Chemical analysis disclosed the presence of nitrogen, 
extracting the residue with water, and finally precipitat- calcium, phosphorus (inorganic), lipoid phosphorus, 
ing fractionally and extracting with alcohol, water, and sodium chloride, cholesterol, uric acid, and reduced and 
ammonium sulfate. He considered this endocrine com- oxidized sulfur compounds, calculated as glutathione, 
pound to be a sulfur-containing polypeptide. Thymo- in such relative quantities as to simply indicate the de- 
cresin appeared to accelerate general growth, the growth cided impurity of the extract and the presence of a 
of the skeleton, and the growth of the gonads. Asher relatively large amount of glutathione. 


demonstrated that extracts of lymph glands, which had Rowntree’s white rats received daily intraperitoneal 
been prepared in exactly the same manner, were in- injections of one cubic centimeter of the thymus extract 
active. without any interruptions throughout the entire periods 
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of the experiments. In the first generation the rats be- 
came heavier than the controls; they bred more often; 
had larger litters; and the offspring averaged a heavier 
weight. The first six litters from this group were found 
to be practically normal, but the later litters showed 
definite precocity, a characteristic which was greater 
the later the litter. In each succeeding generation the 
precocity was more marked. Rats of the fifth to tenth 
generation ran about the cages at two or three days 
after birth, and were as alert as normal rats of sixteen 
to twenty days of age. It was possible to wean these 
rats in forty-eight hours, the young rats finding their 
own supplies of food and water. At this age they nest 
for themselves, and are independent of parental care. 
Three days after birth they were able to swim. These 
animals showed no abnormal behavior, other than 
precocity. 

The blood of these rats showed a definite increase in 
calcium and inorganic phosphorus content, but no 
changes in hemoglobin or white cell counts. For com- 
parable ages, X-ray examinations demonstrated an in- 
crease of the skeletons in all dimensions, but especially 
in the length of the diaphyses of the long bones, earlier 
visibility of the epiphyses of the long bones, and earlier 
calcification and union of the centers of the ossification 
of the vertebrae and the long bones. These animals did 
not become giant rats, the growth rate slackening from 
the end of the second month. The fertility of the 
animals very definitely increased. 

Rowntree reported also the effects of thymectomy in 
five successive generations of rats. In the second and 
later generations, growth is retarded. Development 
was only mildly retarded, each stage appearing to have 
been slowed to the longest limit of normal. During the 
first four or five weeks after birth there was a definite 
decreased growth rate. To illustrate: a control rat 
eighteen days old weighed 23 grams, while a thymec- 
tomized rat of the second generation of the same age 
weighed 12.5 grams. On the other hand, a thymus- 
treated rat of the ninth generation four days old 
weighed 27 grams. It was shown that replacement 
thymus therapy through four generations completely 
overcomes the retarding effect of thymectomy, and that 
frequent thymus implants will accomplish the same 
results. 

Although a number of diseases may affect the thymus 
gland, practically none can be directly associated with 
it. The thymus is enlarged in Addison’s disease and in 
Graves’ disease. It is persistent in eunuchs and follow- 
ing early castration. In starvation and inanition and in 
wasting diseases, the gland diminishes in size. Enlarge- 
ment of the thymus is especially associated with thymic 
stridor and thymic asthma occurring at or shortly follow- 
ing birth, and with status thymico-lymphaticus, but it is 
not certain that these conditions exist as real entities, 
or that they are definitely and directly associated with 
the gland. What clinical benefits may finally accrue 
from Rowntree’s findings have not been demonstrated 


as yel. Rowntree feels that his results warrant the 
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statement that the function of the thymus of the parent 
rat is concerned with the rate of growth and develop- 
ment of the offspring. The possible functions of the 
thymus during foetal life, however, should be con- 
sidered. 





Reunion Oil of Vetiver 


(Continued from page 419) 


According to Mr. René Bénard, former Government 
Chemist in St. Denis, who for years analyzed all ship- 
ments of essential oils leaving Réunion Island, normal 
Réunion vetiver oil shows the following constants: 

Specific Gravity at 15°C: 0.990 to 1.000 

Optical Rotation: +17° to +28° 

Saponification Value: 14 to 20 

Ester Content: 4.7 to 7 per cent. 

Solubility : Soluble in 0.9 to 1.5 volumes of 
alcohol. 


These data, in the writer’s opinion, are rather vague 
and should be modified. Our own shipments of large 
quantities of genuine vetiver oils of unquestionable 
purity, received by us during the last eight years, 
showed, upon analysis in our New York laboratories, 
the following limits: 

Specific Gravity at 15°C: 0.994 to 1.000 

Optical Rotation: +18° to +21°40’ 

Refractive Index mnooc. 1.5240 to 1.5270 

Acid Value: 2.5 to 8.0 

Saponification Value: 14.0 to 17.7 

Ester Value after Acetyla- 

tion: 126.5 to 135.0 

Solubility at 20°C: Clearly soluble to slightly opal- 
escent in 1.5 to 2.0 volumes of 
80% alcohol; clear to opal- 
escent in more. 


A sample of genuine oil which the writer obtained 
during his stay in Réunion Island in the Fall of 1937 
showed, upon analysis in our New York laboratories, 
the following constants: 


Specific Gravity at 15°C: 0.997 


Optical Rotation: 23°20’ 
Refractive Index MH920°C: 1.5241 
Acid Value: 8.0 
Saponification Value: 14.0 
Ester Value after Acetyla- 

tion: 131.6 


Soluble in 1.5 to 2.0 volumes of 
80% alcohol; opalescent with 
more to 10 volumes. 


Solubility at 20°C: 


The constants of Réunion vetiver oil vary greatly 
because, as already pointed out, they are influenced by 
the age and the quality of the root material and by the 
length of distillation, aside from other factors such as 
soil, altitude and weather conditions. Old root material 
gives a lower yield but the oils are of higher specific 
gravity, higher dextro-rotation (+19° to 4-23°), better 
solubility, and finer, richer and fuller odor. Younger 
roots, on the other hand, give oils of lower optical 
rotation (+13° to +17°), lower specific gravity and 


(Continued on page 447) 
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MENTHOL POSITION 


D news menthol has always been subject to wide 
price fluctuation. It has been said that there is no 
raw material, whose volume of business compares with 
natural menthol, which is so speculative. The Japanese 
farmers who produce peppermint for menthol extrac- 
tion have often suffered severely because of this specula- 
tion. To correct this condition and insure the farmers 
an equitable return for their production has been the 
purpose of the Hokuren (Federation of Co-operative 
Societies of Hokkaido. 

So far this year what spot price changes were noted 
in menthol were primarily due to conditions here. In 
spite of unfavorable consuming conditions in the world 
markets and an unfavorable statistical position in 
Japan, there have been practically no primary market 
fluctuations. This would indicate that the Hokuren— 
for the time being at least—has succeeded in stabilizing 
the price of natural menthol. 

The Hokuren, organized in 1919, with headquarters 
at Sapporo, Hokkaido, is financed and supervised by 
the Japanese Government. It consists of some four 
hundred societies which claim a membership of more 
than seventy per cent. of the 190,000 farming families 
in that area. This organization is said to control 90 
per cent. of the total menthol output in Hokkaido 
which is equivalent to control of 80 per cent. of the 
entire production of Japan. 

The method of operation of the Hokuren is similar to 
various governmental efforts in other parts of the world 
to stabilize prices. A fixed price is set at which the 
peppermint oil will be purchased based on a theoretical 
cost of production. The Government then finances the 
growing crops at a very low rate of interest on the basis 
of the fixed price and guarantees to take delivery of all 
the production at this price. The real purpose of the 
society is to protect the farmer irrespective of the 
effects in other directions. As the price has been fixed at 
which the farmer will be paid, so has the minimum ex- 
port price been established for both menthol and de- 
mentholized peppermint oil. 
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There is no contention with the ethics or soundness of 
this plan even though most other schemes of a similar 
nature have failed. There is, however, considerable 
doubt regarding the wisdom of $2.60 per pound c.i.f. set 
by the Hokuren as the minimum export price. While it 
is true that natural menthol during the past ten years 
has sold at prices considerably higher than now prevail, 
and at no time during that period did it sell materially 
below present levels, the situation has changed during 
the past two years to the extent that the minimum 
price is hadly a reasonable one. 

When both the United States and Japan were on the 
gold standard and the yen was valued at about 49)4c, 
six yen or $3.00 per pound c.i.f. was considered a fair 
price for menthol. With the yen now worth 28c in rela- 
tion to the dollar the Japanese are actually receiving 
9 yen per pound based on their present price of 
$2.60 c.if. 

Further, the situation in menthol as a whole is hardly 
such as to substantiate the position of the Hokuren. 
The United States is indisputably the world’s largest 
consumer of this raw material. Last winter was very 
mild and therefore a particularly poor one from a con- 
suming standpoint. Drug and cosmetic manufacturers 
are not only well stocked with menthol but have a 
carryover of processed goods. There is also an excess of 
finished goods in hands of retailers. 

The estimated carryover in Japan from last year’s 
crop is put at 5,000 cases. Should good weather prevail 
for another few weeks the new crop is likely to amount 
to about 15,000 cases of menthol. 

It is said that 40 per cent. of the annual United States 
consumption of 5500 cases of menthol now consists of 
material from sources other than Japan. France, Ger- 
many, England, China and domestic synthetic making 
a total of about 2400 cases. 

In view of these facts it is quite possible that the 
Hokuren may overstep itself particularly in the lack of 
consideration of the advent of synthetic menthol. The 
Japanese monopoly in natural camphor was responsible 
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for the development of a synthetic product which is 
rapidly gaining control of the market. Will they prove 
so stubborn in their efforts to peg the price of menthol 
as to lose their menthol market as well? 

Synthetic menthol is now a U.S.P. product. There 
are three manufacturers in the United States. Because 
the industry is comparatively in a development state 
there are no statistics obtainable regarding actual pro- 
duction. Estimates range from 500 cases annually 
although an unconfirmed report states that the largest 
manufacturer expects to produce 1200 cases this year. 

In the consideration of synthetic menthol as a threat 
to the market for the Japanese product it should be 
pointed out that its production is confronted with 
serious problems the solution of which is still unforeseen. 
In the first place the raw material for production of 
synthetic menthol is Java citronella oil. The menthol 
is made from citronellal which is recoverable from the 
oil to the extent of thirty-five per cent. The Java oil 
also contains about forty to fifty per cent. of geraniol, 
which is recoverable in a pure state to the extent of 
about thirty-five per cent. of the oil. The Ceylon 
citronella oil can not be used for production of menthol 
since, while it contains forty per cent. of geraniol, it 
only contains about 17 per cent. of citronellal. 

The main difficulty facing producers of synthetic 
menthol is that they will have to use citronellal, the 
constituent of Java citronella oil which is already in 
very heavy demand. The use of citronellal for produc- 
tion of hydroxycitronellal—which product is extremely 
popular—has already created an almost unmovable 
surplus of geraniol and weakened the market for that 
product to a marked degree. Any appreciable produc- 
tion of synthetic menthol will throw further supplies of 
geraniol upon the market and this will drive the price of 
geraniol down to a point at which the cost of the syn- 
thetic menthol would necessitate a raising of prices for 
the menthol. Time, however, will undoubtedly take 
care of this problem. 

The supply of Java citronella oil required to supply 
this country with its requirements of menthol is another 
stumbling block. It is estimated that anywhere from 
1,000,000 to 2,000,000 pounds of Java citronella oil 
would be required to produce the 350,000 pounds of 
menthol consumed here annually. This is far in excess 
of our annual imports of Java citronella oil. 

As the production of synthetic menthol here increases, 
manufacturers will undoubtedly seek further tariff 
protection. This is the next and most logical step and 
presents the most immediate and serious threat to the 
natural product. 

For the time being it does not seem as though the 
Japanese will take the new competitive conditions 
seriously and there is little prospect of any decline in 
the price of natural menthol. The impression is, rather 
that they will raise the market price to as high a point 
as the traffic will bear. If by so doing they play into the 
hands of the new industry it will be only another 
example of the failure of similar schemes to fix prices 
and control production. 
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Abbott Research Building 


(Continued from page 412) 


advertisement—four lines in an Eastern medical 
journal—cost 25 cents and resulted in $8.00 in sales; an 
indication of the growing interest in active principles. 
(Years later, when Abbott Laboratories was advertising 
regularly to every physician and pharmacist in Amer- 
ica, the good Doctor used to express a wistful wish for 
“results like we used to get in the old days!’’) 

The first Abbott “laboratory” was an annex to the 
family kitchen, where a young lady attended to bottling 
and labeling under Dr. Abbott’s supervision. Stocks 
of the finished products were kept in a closet under the 
stairway of the Abbott home. As these quarters were 
outgrown, a frame house was rented and later purchased 
for manufacturing operations. In 1900 the business was 
incorporated as the Abbott Alkaloidal Company. 
Shortly after this, the rapidly growing company erected 
its first permanent structure—a three story brick 
building, situated in the Ravenswood district on the 
North side of Chicago. 

At the beginning of the World War in 1914, the firm 
name was changed to Abbott Laboratories since, in 
addition to the alkaloids or active principles, the firm’s 
constant search for improved medicinals had already 
led to the manufacture of a variety of synthetic drugs. 
During the war at the request of the United States 
Government, Abbott undertook the manufacture of 
many additional synthetics. The making of these com- 
plex organic chemicals and their intermediates greatly 
increased the need for space and, by 1925, necessitated 
moving from the residential district in which the busi- 
ness had been launched—a move Dr. Abbott did not 
live to see, his death having occurred in 1921. 

Under the presidencies of Dr. Alfred S. Burdick, Dr. 
Abbott’s successor, and of S. DeWitt Clough, who be- 
came head of the organization upon Dr. Burdick’s 
death in 1933—both long-time associates of Dr. Abbott 
—Abbott Laboratories has continued to grow until it 
now occupies a twenty-six acre tract in North Chicago, 
with twenty-five branches throughout the world. 

That commercial success and the passing of years 
have not dimmed the tradition of research that began 
with Dr. Abbott, is evidenced by this new research 
laboratory building and by the theme selected by the 
firm for its Fiftieth Anniversary: Changing Ideas— 
Changeless Ideals. Today, the Abbott scientific staff is, 
perhaps, one of the largest, in proportion to the size of 
the institution, of any pharmaceutical house in the 
world. Here, working together as a group, may be found 
highly competent chemists, pharmacists, pharmacolo- 
gists, bacteriologists and medical men whose collective 
background includes special training in a large number 
of the leading universities, research institutions and 
clinics on both sides of the Atlantic. As Dr. Abbott 
early surrounded himself with some of the most active 
medical and scientific minds available in his day, so 
Abbott Laboratories today continues to place its re- 
liance upon research. 
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LOCAL ANESTHETICS 


By M. A. LESSER 


hess discovery of general anesthesia and the subse- 
quent evolution of the local anesthetics constitutes 
one of the most important living chapters in medical 
history—a chapter that is still in the making. While 
general anesthesia will continue to be essential in certain 
types of surgical procedures, the use of local anesthetics 
is increasing, since these agents offer the advantages of 
added safety, convenience and ease of administration. 
Local anesthetics are drugs which act by depressing the 
sensory nerve endings in the skin or mucous membrane, 
thereby inducing insensibility to pain when applied or 
injected into these tissues. This mode of inducing 
anesthesia affects only the area treated and leaves the 
important body functions undisturbed. 

The local anesthetics are usually divided into three 
groups; (1) those with a specific effect on the sensory 
nerves or their endings, (2) those which cause cessation of 
feeling by freezing the tissues, and (3) certain protoplas- 
mic poisons which usually act by irritation. This review 
is chiefly concerned with the first group which consists 
essentially of cocaine, procaine and related drugs. 
These are administered either by direct application to 
the tissue surfaces or by injection into these tissues. 
While many of these drugs may be administered by 
both methods, several of them are effective by only one. 
Surface or topical anesthesia is employed on the mucous 
membranes of the eye, ear, nose, throat and on other 
accessible organs such as bladder, ureters, urethra, 
vagina and the like. Often, they are given to relieve 
stomach pains. On the skin, the local anesthetics are 
much more effective on broken epithelial surfaces such 
as wounds, burns or ulcers than upon the unbroken 
tissues, where penetration of the drugs to the under- 
lying nerve endings is difficult. Both the soluble and 
insoluble drugs are used to create topical anesthesia. 
Solutions which are injected hypodermically are much 
more dilute than those used topically. The concentra- 
tions of the drugs vary with the agents used. 

Injected local anesthesics can be made to meet vary- 
ing needs. In terminal or infiltration anesthesia, the 
drug solution is injected, subcutaneously, directly into 
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the area to be treated, to paralyze the nerve endings and 
prevent pain impulses from reaching the brain centers. 
This procedure has proven invaluable in many types of 
minor surgery. 

Since the majority of the local anesthetics exert little 
or no constricting action on the blood vessels, the 
tendency of the circulating blood is to diffuse the drug 
away from the injection site, shorten the active period 
and increase the dangers of toxic effects. To prevent 
this, the local anesthetic solutions are, as a rule, com- 
bined with epinephrine (adrenalin). Epinephrine causes 
local constriction of the blood vessels, thereby delaying 
absorption of the anesthetic, which in turn results in 
decreased toxicity, decreased hemorrhage and increased 
duration of the anesthetic effect. Not only does the 
epinephrine maintain the concentration of the essential 
drug at the point of application to prolong the local 
anesthesia, but it also permits the use of smaller quanti- 
ties of the pain alleviator to produce the desired results. 
The use of certain local anesthetics such as the eucaines, 
have been abandoned because of their incompatibility 
with epinephrine. Epinephrine, however, is not without 
its dangers and its concentration must be kept low, 
particularly for infiltrating large areas. Lundy’ of the 
Mayo Clinic, points out that certain individuals such 
as those suffering from exolphthalmic goiter, marked 
hypertension, and those in a highly excited condition at 
the time of operation, do not tolerate epinephrine well 
and for such, cobefrin may be better. The hemostatis 
induced by this latter drug is similar to that of epine- 
phrine. Neosynephrine is also used for a similar pur- 
pose. It is less toxic than cobefrin when combined with 
procaine.” A local anesthetic, which has a vasopressor 
action instead of a vasodilator action, and thus obviates 
the need for epinephrine, has been studied by Osborne.” 
This drug, called “‘epicaine” offers interesting possibili- 
ties where epinephrine cannot be used. 

Local anesthetics are also used to induce regional 
anesthesia or nerve block, by injecting the drug in the 
neighborhood of a nerve trunk. This induces anesthesia 
in the region supplied by the paralyzed nerve. Injection 
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of a local anesthetic into the spinal canal produces 
spinal anesthesia to influence larger portions of the body 
as well as essential organs in that region. Local anes- 
thesia is frequently combined with general anesthesia to 
prevent post-operative shock and pain. 

“The ideal local anesthetic, among other qualities,” 
states Volwiler,* “should be of low toxicity in the con- 
centration employed; it must be stable in aqueous solu- 
tion, and sterilizable by heat; non-irritating and pain- 
less; compatible with epinephrine; and it must be 
efficient in dilute solutions.” That it should not be 
habit-forming is an obviously essential added quality. 
While none of the modern local anesthetics have fully 
attained this ideal, some of them approach it closely. 

Because of their long, unweildy chemical names, the 
local anesthetics are usually given simple, easily identi- 
fied names as soon as they are isolated or synthesized. 
This nomenclature is general, and is utilized in most 
reviews and reports. 

The first, and still important local anesthetic, is 
cocaine. Cocaine is the alkaloid obtained from the 
plant, Erythroxylon Coca, a shrub native to Peru but 
now grown in other parts of the world as well. In 1855 
Gaedeke isolated the cocaine alkaloid and named it 
erythroxyline. Nieman obtained it in the crystalline 
form, studied its properties and named it cocaine in 
1860. The first actual anesthetic application of cocaine 
was made by Koller of Vienna who used it as an 
anesthetic for the eye. His report on cocaine in 1884 
opened up new vistas in anesthesia. Many and varied 
uses were enthusiastically found for the new drug, but 
as its use extended, its dangers and disadvantages were 
also discovered. Not only are solutions of cocaine and 
its salts unstable, being partly hydrolyzed on standing 
or boiling into ecgonine, benzoic acid and methyl alco- 
hol, but they may produce toxic symptoms, even 
death, after injection or even after injudicious local 
application. The toxic symptoms of cocaine are similar 
to those obtained with all of the local anesthetics of this 
group. Toxic effects occur when the drugs are absorbed 
rapidly, but such effects seldom appear when the drugs 
are slowly absorbed. In addition to the fact that co- 
caine is the most toxic of the local anesthetics, it has the 
disadvantage of being habit-forming. 

When applied to the mucous membranes, cocaine and 
its salts, principally the hydrochloride, relieves pain, 
reduces swellings and temporarily, at least, stops bleed- 
ing by contracting the blood vessels. Cocaine is im- 
portant for its ability to induce surface anesthesia, and 
according to Cushny,” “Cocaine is still unrivalled in its 
power of penetrating the mucous membranes, and this 
is now its chief field of usefulness.”” The drug, because 
of its dangers, is not much used today to induce ter- 
minal anesthesia by injection. It has been replaced 
almost entirely by other drugs, principally by procaine, 
for such uses. 

Once the disadvantages of cocaine had become ap- 
parent, workers set out to prepare derivatives which 
were less toxic, more stable and less injurious to the 
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tissues. In this search, well over one hundred local 
anesthetics have been introduced. Only a few of these 
have received wide acceptance and of these, only the 
more important can be discussed here. The anesthetic 
action of these newer drugs is generally less than that of 
cocaine and the majority of them, unlike cocaine, dilate 
the blood vessels and therefore require combination 
with epinephrine or the like. According to the New and 
Non-Official Remedies of the A.M.A.,®° “the most im- 
portant of these agents are based on the discovery that 
the local action of cocaine is due to the radical of ben- 
zoic acid in combination with a nitrogen-containing 
basic group.” 

Alpha and beta eucaine, similar to cocaine but 
simpler in structure, were used for a time. These were 
followed by stovaine and alypin. While all of these 
were definitely less toxic than cocaine, their use was 
largely eclipsed by the synthesis of procaine (or novo- 
caine) in 1905 by Einhorn of Germany. Today, in com- 
bination with epinephrine, procaine hydrochloride is 
the most generally used of the local anesthetics, and 
when injected produces an anesthesia practically equal 
to that of cocaine. It is not habit-forming and has a 
toxicity of only one seventh that of cocaine and, more- 
over, is less dangerous than most of the other cocaine 
substitutes. Procaine hydrochloride U.S.P. is probably 
the safest of the local anesthetics, especially for injec- 
tion anesthesis.‘ The small, colorless crystals of pro- 
caine hydrochloride are stable in air and very soluble in 
water. Solutions of the salt are virtually neutral and 
may be sterilized by boiling. At ordinary temperatures 
procaine hydrochloride solutions undergo hydrolysis to 
a small extent. When the solutions are sterilized by 
boiling or autoclaving, this hydrolysis increases, an 
appreciable amount of hydrochloric acid being pro- 
duced at 100°C. This acid is responsible for further 
decomposition of the drug. Hartley,® who made these 
studies, also presents methods for determining the de- 
gree of decomposition of procaine solutions on storage 
or heating. Procaine is incompatible caustic alkalis and 
their carbonates, iodine and iodides, picric and tannic 
acids, potassium dichromate and permanganate, mer- 
curous and mercuric chloride, silver salts and gold 
chloride. Procaine nitrate has actions and uses similar to 
the hydrochloride, but it may be combined with silver 
salts with which it does not form precipitates. Procaine 
borate or borocaine, which is slightly on the alkaline 
side and should therefore be more efficient in producing 
anesthesia, does exert a prompt and powerful anesthetic 
action. It is non-irritant as well. Its activity, however, 
is not uniform. 

Procaine, however, fails almost entirely in the pro- 
duction of anesthesia by topical application. It lacks 
the penetrative power of cocaine, but this deficiency 
does not affect its action when injected. Procaine com- 
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bined with safe quantities of epinephrine, 
properly used, has been and is widely used in surgical 
procedures and dental operations. The studies of 
Kellgren'’ indicate that procaine injections may be of 
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value in treating referred pain arising from the muscles. 
The amount of 1% procaine to be given depends upon 
the extent of the pain and on other individual factors. 
Injury to healthy skin, often attributed to procaine 
hydrochloride, can very often be traced to too frequent 
thrusts of the hypodermic needle through the tissues. 
The number of thrusts, it is advised, should be min- 
imized.”” 

Phenacaine hydrochloride, U.S.P. (holocaine hydro- 
chloride) has the advantage of having a quicker anes- 
thetic effect than cocaine, producing this effect within 
from one to ten minutes. Phenacaine’s toxicity how- 
ever, is about 50% greater than that of cocaine, and be- 
cause of this its uses are practically limited to operations 
on the eye, where the danger of poisoning is slight. 
Aqueous solutions should be prepared in porcelain 
vessels, since the drug reacts with the alkali of glass and 
frequently causes turbidity. This artificial alkaloid, 
made from phenacetin, is stable in solution and does 
not decompose on standing since the drug is an antisep- 
tic as well. 

Lundy,’ in his review of local anesthetics, states that 
metycaine has given general satisfaction. According to 
this authority, ““Metycaine, which has a surface anes- 
thetic as well as an antiseptic effect, comes closest to 
giving the clinician a good all-round preparation of any 
yet used, although the writer is not yet in a position to 
judge finally.” He recommends the use of this anesthe- 
tic drug in gels and ointments combined with an anti- 
septic such as merthiolate. Lundy has found such 
preparations excellent in relieving the distress of super- 
ficial wounds. Metycaine may also be used to induce 
prompt anesthesia by subcutaneous injection of mucous 
membranes and the like. When injected this way its 
toxicity is about equal to that of procaine. 

Butyn is a local anesthetic proposed as a substitute 
for cocaine especially for surface anesthesia of the eye, 
nose and throat. Butyn acts through the intact mucous 
surfaces almost as well as does cocaine. According to 
the N.N.R.,° butyn is particularly effective for the 
eyes, a 1% solution of butyn sulfate is as effective as a 
1% preparation of phenacaine hydrochloride and more 
efficient than a similar strength cocaine hydrochloride 
solution. A further superiority of butyn over cocaine, 
is that unlike the latter drug, it does not produce dry- 
ing of the eye tissues and causes no change in the size of 
the pupil. For ophthalmologic work and for topical use 
in the nose and throat, a 2% solution is usually em- 
ployed. These solutions can be sterilized by boiling. 
Although butyn is used for injection anesthesia, it has a 
toxic action materially greater than procaine when used 
in this way. 

Tutocaine, (tutocaine hydrochloride or butamin) is a 
complex procaine derivative. It induces an immediate, 
safe, local anesthesia when used as a topical application 
to mucous membranes. It produces prolonged anes- 
thesia and is effective in even fairly low concentrations. 
While tutocaine is more toxic then procaine, smaller 
quantities are needed to produce the same results. 
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When this agent is injected the effects are very rapidly 
induced. Tutocaine solutions can be sterilized by boil- 
ing for a short time. 

Diothane (diothane hydrochloride) induces anesthe- 
sia nearly equal to that of cocaine, but it is claimed that 
the anesthesia lasts longer than that caused by cocaine 
or procaine. Lundy’ states that diothane is useful in 
ointments. He considers this drug a good surface 
analgesic in urologic cases, but advises against its use by 
injection. 

Introduced as percaine, nupercaine as it is now 
known, is considered by many authorities to be an 
efficient substitute for cocaine for producing surface 
anesthesia.” It is many times more active than pro- 
caine when it is administered by subcutaneous injection. 
According to the N.N.R.,° ““Nupercaine is about five 
times as toxic as cocaine when it is injected intraven- 
ously into animals, and its anesthetic activity is cor- 
respondingly greater than that of cocaine when it is ap- 
plied to a mucous surface.”” Because of its greater 
activity, nupercaine is employed in much more dilute 
solutions than most of the other pain-inhibiting drugs. 
The quantities, too, vary considerably and the dosage 
must be adjusted to suit the various conditions. Unless 
carefully used, nupercaine may produce extremely 
toxic effects, since it is essentially a quinine derivative.’ 

Space does not permit of more detailed description of 
other similar “accepted” local anesthetics, but mention 
should be made of a few. Pontocaine, for instance, is a 
surface anesthetic that has been successfully and satis- 
factorily used in gels and ointments for producing pain- 
relieving dressings in the treatment of many superficial 
wounds. Apothesine, like procaine is relatively ineffi- 
cient when used on mucous membranes but is employed 
for the varied types of injection anesthesia. It is also 
given orally, as a palliative measure. Benzyl alcohol 
administered hypodermically or topically, is practically 
non-irritant and non-toxic in the concentrations and 
dosages usually employed. The pure alcohol is highly 
antiseptic and not poisonous. It has been used as a 10°% 
ointment in lard for treating pruritis (severe itching) or 
as a lotion made of equal parts of benzyl alcohol, ethyl 
alcohol and water. Larocaine hydrochloride compares 
favorably with cocaine as a surface anesthetic and with 
procaine for hypodermic use. Its action is quicker and 
of somewhat longer duration than either of these drugs. 

Introduced originally as a powerful germicidal agent, 
isoamylhydrocupreine, a quinoline derivative, has lately 
been found to possess remarkable anesthetic powers. 
This salt, under the same eucupin, has been recom- 
mended for surgical procedures where very prolonged 
analgesia is desired. When injected subcutaneously, 
eucupin remains fixed in the tissues for hours or even 
days, which fact accounts for its prolonged effects. No 
idiosyncrasies to the drug have been reported, and it is 
said to be compatible with such agents as boric acid, 
sulfur, calomine, zinc oxide, benzoic acid, menthol, 
phenol and the medicinal dyes. It is employed in the 
form of an ointment for treating lesions of the skin and 
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SODIUM ALGINATE 


—e alginate, hitherto used in the food, textile, and 
other industries, is now available in a form suitable 
for use in the cosmetic industry. It is a highly refined, 
pure, edible colloid, uniform in chemical and _ physical 
properties and neutral in reaction. It is soluble in hot or 
cold water and dilute solutions are highly viscous and 
economical to use. The product is ready for immediate 
use when dissolved, requiring no cooking, filtering, or 
further processing. 

Sodium alginate can be used to produce true solu- 
tions, semi-mucilates, and firm, transparent gels. The 
addition of calcium citrate to a dilute solution forms a 
gum solution similar to those made with tragacanth. 
Higher concentrations of both the alginate and the salt 
lead to gels similar to those from Irish moss, agar, or 
gelatin. These jellies are quite stable and will not bleed 
water. 

Solutions of this process gum are colorless, odorless, 
and tasteless. They are compatible with glycerine, 
ethylene glycol. wetting agents, and dilute alkalies. 
The solutions are neutral or slightly alkaline and are 
thickened by dilute acids. More concentrated mineral 
acids cause coagulation. Reasonable quantities of alco- 
hols may be added to alginate solutions but large 
amounts cause dehydration and coagulation. Small 
amounts of metallic salts will thicken solutions while 
larger amounts cause precipitation of insoluble alginates. 
A preservative, such as formaldehyde or the parahy- 
droxy benzoic acid esters must be added to prevent 
breakdown of alginate solutions. 

To prepare sodium alginate solutions, the material is 
added to hot or cold water with constant stirring. Since 
the solution is very viscous, there is a tendency to 
clotting which is best avoided by the use of high speed 
mechanical stirring. Mixing the alginate with a dis- 
persing agent, such as glycerin, permits immediate solu- 
tion in water. If calcium is added to the solution, 
thickening takes place, until finally, when the calcium 
ion concentration becomes high enough, the solution 
gels. The degree of thickening can be exactly con- 
trolled by regulating the quantity of calcium added. It 


is convenient to add calcium in the form of a slurry. 


The sparingly soluble citrate can be distributed through- 
out the solution before it dissolves and thickening takes 
place. This thickening effect by calcium is increased if 
the solution is acidified. Other metallic ions, with the 
exception of the alkali metals, ammonium, and mag- 
nesium, also precipitate their salts in the form of jellies 
and thicken the solution, while mineral acids precipitate 
alginic acid. For this reason, it is advisable to work only 
with soft or distilled water which does not contain 
appreciable proportions of metallic ions. 

Although sodium alginate is especially suitable for 
the formulation of lotions and jellies, it is also quite 
useful in other types of preparations and suggested 
formulas are given below. 


Hair Pomade 


oticd NeMNDA INA IUNRNLIG 95 oes or rece ew hore is prea ae Ones aes Ge: 
ASAI MICNIR Osis cP eects echet ne haeeg So Gg hs ah ee Pelee ate 3.0 
Calcium Citrate. ...... Pat OTe TTC CENT te ERNE RSE aU 0.1 
Preservative......... Ee Oe ee eee eee 
LE ES SARE ee ee RP Re aren Pee ec ee een re 2 
Water. . ere ane CT Een Re 


This greaseless preparation is made by dissolving the 
alginate and the preservative in half the water. The 
perfume and glycerine are then added to this gum solu- 
tion. The calcium citrate is mixed with the rest of the 
water and added to the gum solution. After standing 
for two hours, thickening is completed. Color should be 
added to the alginate solution before the addition of a 
thickening agent. 

A hand jelly can be made with about one per cent. 
sodium alginate thickened by means of 0.1 part of 
calcium citrate and 50 parts of glycerine. The gum is 
dissolved in part of the water, the glycerine and other 
desired ingredients, including color and perfume, added 
to the solution, and finally the calcium salt suspended 
in water is added to bring about thickening. 

The advantages of using sodium alginate in hand 
lotions arise from the fact that it increases the body of 
the mixture without requiring an increase in the solid 
content; it acts as a stabilizer; it is not sticky or waxy; 


and glycerine is not required. 
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Hand Lotion 


Glycerol Monostearate....... SE PaiaS ital d erro ae 
Triethanolamine. . . he ey RAI Cpr ne rete lS 
Stearic Acid.... “ee ip he Shs ta ator pean een 1.0 
Cetyl Alcohol... .. . sien SV aaa RAN Se one 1.0 
PROSORVAUING:: 6 ii tenci duced ens ants. beeen oem ape 
Sodium Alginate Solution (1.0%)... ... shiesis svg ee 


The alginate solution is made beforehand, all the 
other ingredients added, and the whole heated slowly 
until all the components have melted. Stir thoroughly 
until the mixture cools to room temperature. Stand 
overnight, mix again, and fill. A one per cent. sodium 
alginate solution may be used in other similar formulas 
calling for the use of quince seed. 

In tooth paste this new gum acts as a suspending 
agent for the powder, is simpler to use than present 
gums, increases the wetting action of the paste, and will 
not corrode the tube. Although calcium citrate may be 
used as desired to thicken the mixture, the di- or tri- 
calcium phosphates are sufficiently soluble to cause 
trouble and should be avoided. 

Sodium alginate is useful in brushless shaving creams 
where it acts as a stabilizer, makes the cream easier to 
spread and rinse from the razor, and lowers the solids 
content without effecting the action of the cream. It 
also does away with the use of glycerine and imparts a 
definite gloss or finish to the cream. In lather shaving 
creams, 0.2 per cent. of sodium alginate will definitely 
prevent the cream from stiffening when the temperature 
goes above 100° F. Because the gum increases the 
water holding power of the cream, it stabilizes the 
lather, retards drying on the skin and reduces the 
bubble size. 

This gum immediately suggests itself as a potentially 
valuable waveset ingredient. Since it is clear and color- 
less, it can be colored in any way desired to give a very 
attractive product. The judicious use of small amounts 
of calcium salts will permit the solution to be thickened 
to any desired extent without increased cost. About one 
per cent. sodium alginate is a good basis for experiment. 

Merely as a thickening agent, this new gum should be 
quite useful in the new liquid rouges to lessen excess 
fluidity. 

Since the gum is reasonably compatible with small 
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amounts of weak acids, it may be useful in the formula- 
tion of feminine hygiene jellies, in which it is often use- 
ful to be able to alter consistency without increasing 
the solid content excessively. 
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MONTHLY 


COSMETIC 


SALES 


§ ben Richmond Federal Reserve District being 
analyzed this time includes the large cities of Balti- 
more and Washington, D. C. These often differ in the 
individual monthly sales so that the analysis can apply 


only to the whole dis- 


ber, 7.9 per cent.; October, 8.3 per cent.; November, 

8.2 per cent.; December, 19.8 per cent. 
A final necessary correction in these figures makes 
allowances for holidays in the months which further 
shorten the number of 





trict. 

This district is out- 
standing in that Decem- 
ber sales represent a 
greater percentage of 
the total year’s business 
than is shown in the 
analyses of the preced- 
ing three-districts; 
December sales in the 
original uncorrected 
data representing 20.1 
per cent. of the full 
year. According to the 
original data the pro- 
portion for each month, 
as shown on the accom- 
panying chart, is as fol- 
lows: January, 6.3 per 
cent.; February, 7.4 per 
cent.; March, 7 
cent.; April 6.9 per 
cent.; May, 7.0 per 
cent.; June, 7.7 per 
cent.; July, 6.4 per 
cent.; August, 6.3 per cent.; September, 7.8 per cent.; 
October, 8.5 per cent.; November, 8.1 per cent.; 
December, 20.1 per cent. 

These figures show business in the calendar months 
and are misleading as regards trend because the months 
are of different lengths. Adjusting all to a thirty day 
basis the new figures are as follows: January, 6.2 per 
cent.; February, 8.0 per cent.; March, 7.4 per cent.; 
April, 7.0 per cent.; May, 6.9 per cent.; June, 7.8 per 
cent.; July, 6.3 per cent.; August, 6.2 per cent.; Septem- 


.2 per 
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PERCENT OF ANNUAL BUSINESS 
IN EACH MONTH 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES OF 
TOILET ARTICLES AND PREPARATIONS 
Richmond Federal Reserve District 





working days. The fully 
corrected figures are 
then: January (one holi- 
day) 6.3 per cent.; Feb- 
ruary (two holidays), 
8.1 per cent.; March, 
7.2 per cent.; April, 6.9 
per cent.; May (one 
holiday) 7.0 per cent.; 
June, 7.6 per cent.; 
July (one holiday) 6.4 
per cent.; August, 6.1 
per cent.; September 
(one holiday) 8.0 per 
cent.; October 8.1 per 
cent.; November (one 
holiday) 8.3 per cent.; 
December (one holiday) 
20.0 per cent. August is 
thus the period of low- 
est business activity in 


this district while 





December is unusually 
high. In succession, January business is at a 
low ebb, is considerably greater in February, declines 
through March and April, increases slightly in May and 
then more in June, drops off in July and reaches a low 
in August, increases finally in September, October and 
November through to December. 

It is obviously advisable in allocating promotions 
that due consideration be taken of whether or not 
Congress is in session during the period. 
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Local Anesthetics 


(Continued from page 427) 


mucous membranes. DeTakats used eucupin in major 
surgery with marked success and Kilbourne employed 
it in practology.’® More recently, Morrison,'* reported 
on the prolonged analgesia induced by this drug when 
combined with procaine and epinephrine. Used in over 
one hundred throat operations, eucupin usually pre- 
vents the sharp pain felt after the effects of procaine 
wear off. This absence of pain may persist for twenty- 
four to forty-eight hours. Its toxicity is low, it does not 
increase post-operative bleeding and no local infections 
from its use have been noted. 

Included among the local anesthetics limited to 
topical application by their lack of solubility are, ben- 
zocaine, chlorbutanol, orthoform and butesin. While 
unsuited for injections, the fact that they are slowly 
absorbed increases their safety and value for use on 
ulcers, wounds, and accessible mucous surfaces. Most 
of them are relatively simple compounds and are used 
in various forms such as dusting powders, in ointments, 
troches, suppositories and in sprays for the nose and 
throat. They are sometimes given internally to relieve 
various types of stomach pains such as those due to 
gastric ulcer and cancer. Although they do not produce 
anesthesia as completely as the more soluble agents, 
their effects are far more lasting, and they are very 
much less likely to produce generalized effects and toxic 
symptoms. 

Ethyl aminobenzoate, U.S.P., more commonly known 
as benzocaine or anesthesin, was the first of the water- 
soluble anesthetics to be introduced. Today it is still 
widely used. Orthoform (Orthoform-New) is similar to 
benzocaine in action and uses. It has been employed 
on wounds of every type and used in the treatment of 
nasal catarrh, hay fever and the like. This drug is not 
entirely free from occasional untoward reaction how- 
ever.” Chlorbutanol, U.S.P., is a weak local anesthetic, 
with an active antiseptic action. The anhydrous form 
is used for spraying the nose and it is frequently pre- 
scribed to lessen gastric irritation and pain. Butesin is 
claimed to be a more effective anesthetic than benzo- 
caine and has similar applicabilities. Butesin picrate, 
which combines the anesthetic action of butesin with 
antiseptic effects of picric acid (trinitrophenol), is em- 
ployed in the therapy of burns, wounds, ulcers and other 
denuded painful skin areas. 

Blumgarten’ also includes magnesium sulfate in this 
group. When applied locally, it has a slight anesthetic 
effect. It produces anesthesia when injected into the 
spinal canal. Saturated solutions of the salt are used on 
skin inflammations and other skin diseases and for re- 
lieving neuritis, rheumatic swellings of the joints and 
the like. Pain is relieved by the anesthetic action and 
swelling is reduced by withdrawal of fluid from the 
tissues. This authority likewise includes menthol as 
a minor local anesthetic. 

Ethyl chloride, U.S.P., is typical of the agents which 
produce local anesthesia by refrigeration. It freezes the 
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skin surfaces over which it is sprayed by evaporating 
very rapidly. Sufficient numbness is produced in the 
sprayed part to permit minor surgical operations. 
Methyl chloride, liquid carbon dioxide and ether have 
all been used for the same purpose. In using any of 
these agents care must be taken to prevent blistering or 
other untoward effects. 

The third group of local anesthetics is represented 
chiefly by Quinine and Urea Hydrochloride, U.S.P., a 
double salt of quinine and urea. Solutions of quinine- 
urea cause irritation and transit pain on injection, fol- 
lowed by local anesthesia which may Jast for many 
hours or even for days. Quinine, however, has but little 
selective action on the sensory nerves and in the quanti- 
ties necessary to relieve pain may cause tissue injury 
even to the extent of producing necrosis. This drug 
must, therefore, be used with care. 

The importance of the local anesthetics in modern 
medicine can hardly be minimized. Though the ideal 
local anesthetic has yet to be achieved, the efforts of re- 
search men all over the world may eventually produce 
it. Meanwhile, those available continue to serve a most 
valued function—the relief and prevention of pain. 
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Cosmetic Regulatory Plans 


(Continued from page 414) 


change their formulas in order to comply with the new 
law and still hold public approval for their products. 
In other instances, it is believed, they will have to select 
new names for products in order to get over the legal 
hurdles. Such names might be not particularly de- 
scriptive, if at all in that class, but might be innocuous 
“coined’”’ words or terms. In that connection, labels 
could be changed by removing references, in many 
instances, to the effects upon the body from use of the 
product, also by eliminating references to ingredients, 
in some instances. If such a policy is followed, it is 
realized that many manufacturers will be faced with 
the necessity, practically, of building up business anew. 
Their present business is based on names, labels, 
formulas and advertising much of which will be pro- 
hibited either under the new food, drug and cosmetic 
law or the Wheeler-Lea false advertising law ad- 
ministered by the Federal Trade Commission. 

It is understood that far-seeing manufacturers have 
been planning, or at least considering proposals to 
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VOLUPTE 


Volupte, who introduced Hussy 
and Lady lipsticks a few months 
ago, now presents Hussy and Lady 
compacts to match the lipstick 
cases—the Hussy in gold and black 
enamel with a design of black 
surrealist lips and the Lady in gold 
and white enamel with surrealist 
lips of pure white. 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER 
Harriet Hubbard Ayer ““Blos- 


soms. package consists of three 
beautiful bottles of Ayer floral per- 
fumes fitted in a dainty beige and 
gold box. 


HOUBIGANT 


Houbigant introduces two new 
perfumes, Magnolia and Honey- 
suckle in three sizes. The Mag- 
nolia perfume flacon rests upon a 
pedestal and a flame and ivory 
colored coffret slides down over 
the top. The Honeysuckle per- 
fume is similarly boxed in cool 
green and ivory. 


JEAN PATOU 
For the first time, three Jean 
Patou odors, “Amour Amour, 


‘Moment Supreme” and ‘‘Colony”’ 
make their bow in a $2.50 size. 
Jean Patou is also offering a com- 
bination in one package of the 
three bottles. 


PRINCE MATCKABELLI 


Prince Matchabelli, Inc., pre- 
sents a miniature white plaster 
cornucopia, resplendent with plum 
blossoms, which holds three differ- 
ent fragrances for three different 
moods—Duchess of York, Ave 


Maria, and Katherine the Great. 
BOVININE CO. 


Hematinic Plastules, a modern 
iron therapy, indicated for the 
treatment of secondary anemia and 
general debility, and made by the 
Bovinine Co., have been packaged 
in Kimble glass shell vials. The 
Bovinine Co. selected Kimble Glass 
vials primarily because of the 
economies effected in transporta- 
tion due to their light weight. 


PARFUMS D’ORSAY 


Parfums D’Orsay has selected a 
package which looks like a Christ- 
mas tree ornament for its dram size 
bottle of perfume. It is light in 
weight and can be used to hang 
on the Christmas tree. 


WORTH 


Worth is presenting I|m- 
prudence, an impulsive, enchant- 
ing new perfume. Lalique has 
built a little glass castle, each tier 
banded with silver, in which to 
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house this warm, joyous scent. 
Over it is placed a box of midnight 
blue edged in gold. 


WOODBURY 


Woodbury’s gift box for men 
contains a bottle of Jergens lotion, 
a tube of Woodbury shave cream, 
a can of Woodbury after shave 
powder and a tube of Woodbury 
dental cream. 


IMPERIAL FORMULA, LTD. 


Imperial Formula, Ltd. presents 
Imperial Formula toilet water in 
three delightful odors, Dawning, 
Moonlight and Twilight Meadows. 
It comes in a four-ounce bottle with 
a red enamel cap with gold band 
and the double eagle is gold on 
black. 


PARFUMS CARON 


Parfums Caron is introducing 
small sizes of Bellodgia, Nuit de 
Noel and Tabac Blond extracts. 
Each perfume is an exact small 
replica of the larger sizes, con- 
taining Yg oz. 


CHARBERT 


Charbert’s newest perfume, 
“Grand Prix,’” is a delightful out- 
door scent. The package is a 
miniature lady's riding boot, made 
of leather. By pulling one of the 
little slide straps the top is removed 
and by pulling the other slide strap, 
the bottle is raised from its white 
satin-lined case. 


DOROTHY GRAY 


Dorothy Gray’s “Tourister” is a 
zipper case covered in alligator 
grain fabricoid or airplane cloth- 
tweed pattern, lined with water- 
proof moire rayon. It contains ten 
beauty preparations available for 
either dry or oily skin and still has 
ample space for clothing. 


PARFUMS CHEVALIER GARDE 
Parfums Chevalier Garde ‘‘Pur- 


sette’ is a combination set of lip- 
stick and perfume which comes in a 
red or blue suede bag, in any of 
the lipstick shades and any per- 
fume: H. R. H., Fleur de Perse or 
Roi de Rome. This is a most practical 
item, as it prevents its contents 
from being messed with the articles 
at the bottom of the purse, keeping 
them clean and easy to reach. 


MOLLE CO. 


Molle brushless shaving cream 
which formerly sold only in tubes 
and 1% |b. jars with blown letter- 
ing, comes forth also in a new 
pound jar colorfully labeled and 
decorated. Both the jar and label 


were designed and produced by 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
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PARFUMS SCHIAPARELL! 


Schiaparelli’s Shocking perfume 
resting in 4 miniature hand, cush- 
ioned in pink satin, makes an at- 
tractive perfume presentation for 
the holiday season. Another new 
Schiaparelli package is the ‘“Shock- 
in-the-Box’’—when the lid is un- 
fastened, up pops a little flower- 
crowned stand on which are four 


miniature bust flacons of Shocking 
perfume. 


VIGNY 
Vigny has designed a miniature 


Christmas tree in green, blue or 
red, frosted with shining silver. 
Beneath the tree, nestled in the in- 
terior, are three dainty bottles con- 
taining perfumes by Vigny—Heure 
Intime, Golliwog and Guili-Guili. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s ‘Perfect 
Bath Kit’ contains a bottle of 
Sonata Cologne and a large box 
of the new ' Perfect bath powder. 
This is an entirely new item and is 
noteworthy for its delightful fra- 
grance and its specially smart con- 
tainer done in white and copper, 
topped off with a large pearl knob. 


PARFUMS CORDAY 
Corday’s Orchidee Bleue holli- 


day presentation combines 14 oz. of 
extract, 4 oz. Eau de Cologne, all 
bottled to match in the Orchidee 
Bleue cabochon bottle, and 1% oz. 
of sachet. 


WOODBURY 

Woodbury’s Christmas gift box 
for women contains a large bottle 
of Woodbury Almond rose cream, 
a box of Woodbury Germ-free 
facial powder, a jar of Germ-free 
cold cream and one large cake of 
Woodbury facial soap. 


LENTHERIC 


Bouquet Lentheric, the daytime 
fragrance version of Lentheric’s 
perfumes, has just pledged “A 
Bientot’ to its membership. The 
flacon series of ‘A Bientot’’ Bou- 
quet is now available and the de- 
canter series, distinguished by a 
bright and vari-colored cluster of 
flowers at the throat of the bottle, 
will be on the market very soon. 


YARDLEY 
Yardley offers a luxurious, genu- 
ine leather “beauty case’ which 


contains the requisites for com- 
plexion care and provides ample 


space for personal extras. A 
unique feature is the transparent 


lingerie box that fits into this space. 


LANVIN 


Lanvin presents a new perfume 
and atomizer ensemble to supple- 
ment its three ounce spherical bot- 
tle. It is available in five Lanvin 
odors, Pretexte, Arpege, My Sin, 
Scandal, and Rumeur. 


COLONIAL CLUB 
New smartness is added to the 
redesigned packages in the Colo- 
nial Club line by moulded caps, as 
well as additional display value 
and buy-appeal. 


WM. A. WEBSTER CO. 

The Wm. A. Webster Co. of 
Memphis, has selected the leading 
character from Walt Disney's mo- 
tion picture ‘Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs’ both for name and 
to adorn its attractive new package 
of borated talc. 


R. J. STRASENBURGH CO. 


An attractive new glass con- 
tainer has been adopted by the 
R. J. Strasenburgh Co. of Rochester, 
for its La Charme skin lotion. For 
the first time in fifty years La Charme 
has been dressed up in a new con- 
tainer. The compact and flat design 


of the bottle facilitates its fitting into 
a traveling kit or bathroom cabinet. 


MARY DUNHILL 

Mary Dunhill presents an in- 
teresting three piece set for the 
holiday season consisting of a com- 
pact, lipstick and comb, all carrying 
an attractive bud and pearl motif, 
and also a two-piece filigree com- 
pact lipstick set. 


RICHARD L. MUMPETON 


Here is a practical new glass 
container combining eye appeal 
with the features which lend them- 
selves easily to the requirements of 
the packer for flexibility on the fill- 


ing line. is package is made for 


Richard L. Mumpeton by the Hazel- 
Atlas Glass Co. The container is 
available in four convenient sizes 
of two, three, six and eight ounces. 


FABERGE 


For bulk selling in perfume de- 
partments, Faberge of Paris pro- 
vides a unique crystal perfume bar, 
an 8 ounce bottle of Parfum 
Aphrodisia surrounded bysix 
purse-size dram bottles and a crystal 
pipette for transferring perfume 
from the large bottle to the small. 

BERNEUR LABS. 

Burn-Soothe, a sunburn prepara- 
tion packaged by Berneur Labs., 
Inc., Jacksonville, wears colorful 
labels and metal caps. The labels 
are printed in yellow, blue and red 
and the double-shell metal caps 


add a neat touch of glossy black. 
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“A SWEET BUSINESS”: The October issue of 
“Fortune” carries a story on Elizabeth Arden and 
her business which contains many figures of interest to 
those marketing cosmetics. According to ‘Fortune,’ 
she started her business about thirty years ago on a 
borrowed $6,000, and ran it into something for which 
she was offered $15,000,000 in 1929. 

“Last year Arden took a gross of $4,000,000. Her 
nineteen salons, which primarily sell “treatments” 
rather than packaged cosmetics, added some $1,250,000 
to this figure, thanks largely to the New York cathedral, 
which contributed more than half the salon total. 
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MILLIONS 


Miss Arden manufactures 108 different products and 
stocks them in 595 separate shapes and sizes. Since the 
war the wholesale business, which had drifted along 
with gross sales of some $20,000 to $30,000 a year sud- 
denly doubled. It doubled again next year. In 1925 
it struck a volume of $2,000,000. Four years later it had 
doubled again and on its $4,000,000 gross, Arden made 
better than $400,000; including the salons and the 
foreign business, profits rolled up to more than $1,000,- 
000. Elizabeth Arden’s profits today are derived from 
one source: wholesaling. 

“Relatively few outlets (some 2,500 all told) have 
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The wholesale sales of toilet preparations for the year ended August 1938 declined to $178,930,000, compared 
with the $180,735,000 in the twelve months ended July 1938 and $186,551,000 for the twelve months ended 
August 1937. The August 1938 figure represents a decline of 1.0 per cent. from July 1938 and a decline of 4.1 
per cent. from August 1937. 
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done the distribution job. Biggest single domestic 
Arden Magnin, operator of thirteen 
specialty shops with headquarters in San Francisco. 
Magnin sells at retail some $250,000 worth of Arden 
preparations every year. Next comes Chicago’s Mar- 
shall Field which, in twenty-seven running feet of floor 
space, disposes of $150,000 worth. Third on the list is 
undoubtedly R. H. Macy & Co., which sells special 
Macy sizes—larger than the regular Arden jars and 
pots—at its usual odd-penny prices. Other important 
outlets are Saks-Fifth Avenue in New York, J. W. 
Robinson in Los Angeles, Neiman-Marcus in Dallas, 
J. L. Hudson in Detroit, and Halle Bros. in Cleveland. 
If you were to add these to the few other smart shops, 
you would discover that a small handful of stores 
stretching from coast to coast sell fully 60 per cent. of 
the Arden wholesale line, 46 per cent. of it in the eastern 
seaboard states. (New York City alone accounts for 15 
per cent.) The important remainder is sold by the 
smaller accounts, ranging down to the modest but well- 
above-the-average drugstore—this is the * 


account is I. 


convenience” 
outlet where customers replenish staples without hurt- 
ing the trade of the swank stores where the real selling 
is done. At a gross of from $3,500,000 to $4,000,000 a 
year, which supplies a $200,000 living for its proprietor 
and work for nearly 1,000 employees who are pretty 
handsomely paid, Miss Arden has what is called a 
sweet business.” 


ND VERMONT: That $25,000 check of Pepso- 
dent’s is being used once more to blast price 
maintenance, this time by a Burlington, Vt., store. 
Frank’s Economy Store of that city is using full pages 
in the local newspapers to campaign against a proposed 
fair trade law in Vermont. The advertisement also 
features the Houbigant-Cheramy fair trade fund plan 
and says that “Money like this will be used in Vermont 
to pass price-fixing, price-raising laws.”’ 
It goes on to state that, 
price-raising laws. 


“We oppose price-fixing, 
We believe in open competition, 
prices based upon cost, plus a small overhead, rapid 
turnover and small profits. We have found this method 
to give the greatest service to the greatest number of 
consumers. 

“We believe the consumer is the boss, and the retailer 
or group or manufacturer who doesn’t think the con- 
sumer is the boss is in for a sad awakening. We don’t 
believe incompetent, lazy, inefficient retailers should be 
guaranteed a successful business by law. We do be- 
lieve, however, that the greatest service a retailer can 
give the consumer is a reasonable price.”’ 

This was followed by a comparison of prices under 
four heads: the fair trade minimum in New York, the 
mark-up by law, the wholesale price to Frank’s, and 
Frank’s selling price. The table showed Frank’s al- 
legedly selling a number of advertised products at from 
25 to 40 per cent. below the New York fair trade 
minimum. 
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Sales of toilet articles and preparations by department stores in 
the Richmond Federal Reserve District were 15 per cent. greater 
in August 1938 than in August 1937. In Baltimore they were 7 
per cent. greater and increased by 23 per cent. in Washington. 
The unadjusted indexes for the whole district were 101.0 for 
August 1938, 96.4 for July 1938, and 87.8 for August 1937. 
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Sales of toilet articles and drug sundries by department stores 
in Los Angeles were 5 per cent. greater, in San Francisco were 
2 per cent. greater, in the stores of the Pacific Northwest were the 
same, and in the whole San Francisco Federal Reserve District 
were one per cent. greater in August 1938, compared with the 
same month of 1937. The unadjusted indexes for the whole dis- 
trict were 112.6 for August 1938, 112.8 for July 1938, and 111.5 
for August 1937. 
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HE COSMETIC TREND: The outstanding de- 

velopment of the Fall season is the sudden activity 
in make-up articles. All retail outlets feel the effect but 
it makes itself most noticeable in the low-priced chains. 
Part of the increase in sales is due to the well directed 
support which buyers and store managers give to such 
novelties as the new lip make-up, both stick and the 
liquid. But there is no let-down in the demand for the 
regular items. Important in the situation is that many 
other cosmetics are carried along by the wave of this 
popular interest in make-up. Stores feature powder 
base cakes, liquid powders, vanishing powder, base 
creams, cleansing creams in their make-up displays. 

The general impression is that the coming winter 
season will be a good one for all types of cosmetics. 
Customers show an unusual response to novelty pro- 
motions and buyers listen more readily to novelty offers. 

Beauty shops report that they do more hair dyeing 
with a distinct demand for the outshades such as 
auburn, titian and coppery tints. 

Manicure articles follow somewhat half heartedly the 
lead of the facial make-up. Customers look less for 
harmony of face and hand and more for pleasing shade 
effect. The color of the dress determines the shade 
selection. Most customers buy several shades and in- 
terchange them as their mood directs. This will make 
for a larger consumption of nail polish removers. 

The vogue for curls persists and still has its effect 
upon the sale of water waving lotions. 

Nothing new in perfumes. Buyers keep their eyes 
open. The feeling is that a leader will develop in the 
course of the Winter and will deserve backing. 


HE AGE OF BRAND SUSCEPTIBILITY: <Ac- 

cording to a survey sponsored by Fawcett Publica- 

tions, women between the ages of 20 and 30 constitute 
the best potential market for advertised products. 

The survey indicates that among 12 products fre- 
quently purchased by women, the percentage of buyers 
who specify the same brand on ten consecutive occasions 
falls off sharply from the ‘teens to the twenties, but the 
number of steady users of particular brands hits the up- 
ward trail again to reach a peak around the age of 30. 

Lux proved to be the most popular brand of toilet 
soap with its greatest percentage of users in the 16 to 21 
age group, while Palmolive, the runner-up, was most 
popular with the 52 to 59 age group. Mum led Odorono 
among deodorants being most popular among younger 
women with Odorono favored by older women. Dr. 
Lyons, Ipana, and Pepsodent led the dentifrices in that 
order with Dr. Lyons and Pepsodent having their high- 
est percentage of steady buyers among women over 50, 
whereas Ipana’s peak came between 28 and 33. Pond’s 
led the cleansing creams, Lady Esther the face powder, 


Coty lipsticks, Drene shampoos. 


| aeueonagiine SHOW: The Ninth Packaging Ex- 
position, sponsored by the American Management 
Association, will be held at the Hotel Astor, New York, 
March 7-10, 1939. It is now possible to make space 
reservations for this show. Complete information may 
be obtained from Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 232 Madison 
ave., New York. 
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Sales of toilet articles and drug sundries by department stores 
in the New York Federal Reserve District were 1.9 per cent. 
greater in August 1938 than in the same month of the preceding 
year. The corresponding unadjusted index numbers were 82.2 for 
August 1938, 83.4 for July 1938, and 80.7 for August 1937. 


Sales of toilet goods and drugs by department stores in the 
Chicago Federal Reserve District were 2 per cent. less in A zgust 
1938 than in the same month of 1937. The corresponding’ tnad- 
justed indexes were 101.4 for August 1938, 100.9 for July 1938, 
and 103.5 for August 1937. 
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* TUELTONE:” The importance of jewelry for the 

coming season seems to have been anticipated by 
Revlon. They have created a delightful new shade 
called *““Jueltone” which has unusual fashion significance 
and an interesting merchandising idea behind it. 
“Jueltone” is one shade in three tones. No. 1 is light, 
delicate. No. 2 is medium, more intense. No. 3 is dark, 
dazzling. These new Revlon “Jueltones’” answer the 
problem of what shade to wear with the purples and 
plums which are so strong in the fashion picture and are 
also excellent with the new make-ups which have a 
decided orchid or wine cast, “Jueltone”’ is an interesting 
contribution to a season when couturiers showed differ- 
ent jewels with every costume—when great masses of 


jewelry—bracelets, necklaces, clips and ornaments of 


every imaginable type will be worn more generally and 
in greater quantity than ever before. 


“ LAYYE-STICK”: ‘“Eye-Stick’’, created by Hortense 

— Van Raalte,is one of the smartest contributions of 
the season to eye makeup. “‘Eye-Stick” is a different 
version of eye shadow. It is easy to apply, convenient, 
a smooth little stick to slip into the handbag. Another 
good selling point is the fact that eye shadow in stick 
form does not get under streamlined finger nails. It is 
presented in an enameled case of Wedgewood blue 
enclosed in a sleek tube of cellophane. It sells for one 
dollar and the shades are: green, light and dark; blue, 
light and dark; gray, and natural. 


one 
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OUR YEARS AFTER: In March, 1935, in an 

article describing the best packages which had been 
introduced in this industry during the preceding year, 
we had occasion to praise the Velure hand lotion bottle. 
Now in October, 1938, four years after the product and 
package were conceived, Bauer & Black announces 
that it will market Velure nationally, with considerable 
magazine and newspaper advertising. It is being intro- 
duced with a premium offer, a pair of new Kleinert 
chiffon rubber mittens. One pair of 25-cent mittens 
with every purchase of 60-cent Velure. Trade advertis- 
ing, also being used, tells the druggist that he can offer 
this 85 cent value for 59 cents and make 35 per cent. on 
the transaction. This is the first cosmetic to be in- 
cluded in the Bauer & Black line. 





ONTAINER BRACELET: The Marlowe 
Novelty Corp. has introduced a smart innovation 
in the way of a “cosmetic bracelet,’’ which serves as a 
personal adornment as well as a beauty aid. The 
bracelet is of plastic and comes in many appropriate 
colors. It contains powder puff, mirror and face pow- 
der; a second puff, rouge and mirror; and lip rouge. 
This is a novel way of carrying all the requisites for a 
quick touch-up without the necessity of carrying a 
purse. The bracelet retails for $1.00. 


INIT-RUB: With Ipana, Mum, and Sal Hepa- 

tica well up among the leaders, Bristol-Myers 
has this year decided to give Minit-Rub the benefits of 
national advertising. Stainless, greaseless Minit-Rub 
thus brings new powerful competition to the analgesic 
balm, liniment market. 
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HE COSMETIC TREND: The outstanding de- 

velopment of the Fall season is the sudden activity 
in make-up articles. All retail outlets feel the effect but 
it makes itself most noticeable in the low-priced chains. 
Part of the increase in sales is due to the well directed 
support which buyers and store managers give to such 
novelties as the new lip make-up, both stick and the 
liquid. But there is no let-down in the demand for the 
regular items. Important in the situation is that many 
other cosmetics are carried along by the wave of this 
popular interest in make-up. Stores feature powder 
base cakes, liquid powders, vanishing powder, base 
creams, cleansing creams in their make-up displays. 

The general impression is that the coming winter 
season will be a good one for all types of cosmetics. 
Customers show an unusual response to novelty pro- 
motions and buyers listen more readily to novelty offers. 

Beauty shops report that they do more hair dyeing 
with a distinct demand for the outshades such as 
auburn, titian and coppery tints. 

Manicure articles follow somewhat half heartedly the 
lead of the facial make-up. Customers look less for 
harmony of face and hand and more for pleasing shade 
effect. The color of the dress determines the shade 
selection. Most customers buy several shades and in- 
terchange them as their mood directs. This will make 
for a larger consumption of nail polish removers. 

The vogue for curls persists and still has its effect 
upon the sale of water waving lotions. 

Nothing new in perfumes. Buyers keep their eyes 
open. The feeling is that a leader will develop in the 
course of the Winter and will deserve backing. 



































HE AGE OF BRAND SUSCEPTIBILITY: <Ac- 

cording to a survey sponsored by Fawcett Publica- 

tions, women between the ages of 20 and 30 constitute 
the best potential market for advertised products. 

The survey indicates that among 12 products fre- 
quently purchased by women, the percentage of buyers 
who specify the same brand on ten consecutive occasions 
falls off sharply from the ‘teens to the twenties, but the 
number of steady users of particular brands hits the up- 
ward trail again to reach a peak around the age of 30. 

Lux proved to be the most popular brand of toilet 
soap with its greatest percentage of users in the 16 to 21 
age group, while Palmolive, the runner-up, was most 
popular with the 52 to 59 age group. Mum led Odorono 
among deodorants being most popular among younger 
women with Odorono favored by older women. Dr. 
Lyons, Ipana, and Pepsodent led the dentifrices in that 
order with Dr. Lyons and Pepsodent having their high- 
est percentage of steady buyers among women over 50, 
whereas Ipana’s peak came between 28 and 33. Pond’s 
led the cleansing creams, Lady Esther the face powder, 


Coty lipsticks, Drene shampoos. 


ACKAGING SHOW: The Ninth Packaging Ex- 

position, sponsored by the American Management 
Association, will be held at the Hotel Astor, New York, 
March 7-10, 1939. It is now possible to make space 
reservations for this show. Complete information may 
be obtained from Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 232 Madison 
ave., New York. 
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Sales of toilet articles and drug sundries by department stores 
in the New York Federal Reserve District were 1.9 per cent. 
greater in August 1938 than in the same month of the preceding 
year. The corresponding unadjusted index numbers were 82.2 for 
August 1938, 83.4 for July 1938, and 80.7 for August 1937. 
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Sales of toilet goods and drugs by department stores in the 
Chicago Federal Reserve District were 2 per cent. less in Av gust 
1938 than in the same month of 1937. The corresponding unad- 
justed indexes were 101.4 for August 1938, 100.9 for July 1938, 
and 103.5 for August 1937. 
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* TUELTONE:” The importance of jewelry for the 

coming season seems to have been anticipated by 
Revlon. They have created a delightful new shade 
called ‘‘Jueltone’’ which has unusual fashion significance 
and an interesting merchandising idea behind it. 
*“‘Jueltone” is one shade in three tones. No. 1 is light, 
delicate. No. 2 is medium, more intense. No. 3 is dark, 
dazzling. These new Revlon “Jueltones’” answer the 
problem of what shade to wear with the purples and 
plums which are so strong in the fashion picture and are 
also excellent with the new make-ups which have a 
decided orchid or wine cast, “Jueltone” is an interesting 
contribution to a season when couturiers showed differ- 
ent jewels with every costume—when great masses of 
jewelry—bracelets, necklaces, clips and ornaments of 
every imaginable type will be worn more generally and 
in greater quantity than ever before. 


“LYVYE-STICK”: ‘‘Eye-Stick’’, created by Hortense 

+ Van Raalte,is one of the smartest contributions of 
the season to eye makeup. “Eye-Stick”’ is a different 
version of eye shadow. It is easy to apply, convenient, 
a smooth little stick to slip into the handbag. Another 
good selling point is the fact that eye shadow in stick 
form does not get under streamlined finger nails. It is 
presented in an enameled case of Wedgewood blue 
enclosed in a sleek tube of cellophane. It sells for one 
dollar and the shades are: green, light and dark; blue, 
light and dark; gray, and natural. 
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OUR YEARS AFTER: In March, 1935, in an 

article describing the best packages which had been 
introduced in this industry during the preceding year, 
we had occasion to praise the Velure hand lotion bottle. 
Now in October, 1938, four years after the product and 
package were conceived, Bauer & Black announces 
that it will market Velure nationally, with considerable 
magazine and newspaper advertising. It is being intro- 
duced with a premium offer, a pair of new Kleinert 
chiffon rubber mittens. One pair of 25-cent mittens 
with every purchase of 60-cent Velure. Trade advertis- 
ing, also being used, tells the druggist that he can offer 
this 85 cent value for 59 cents and make 35 per cent. on 
the transaction. This is the first cosmetic to be in- 
cluded in the Bauer & Black line. 





The Marlowe 


BRACELET: 
Novelty Corp. has introduced a smart innovation 


ONTAINER 


in the way of a “cosmetic bracelet,’’ which serves as a 
personal adornment as well as a beauty aid. The 
bracelet is of plastic and comes in many appropriate 
colors. It contains powder puff, mirror and face pow- 
der; a second puff, rouge and mirror; and lip rouge. 
This is a novel way of carrying all the requisites for a 
quick touch-up without the necessity of carrying a 
purse. The bracelet retails for $1.00. 


INIT-RUB: With Ipana, Mum, and Sal Hepa- 

tica well up among the leaders, Bristol-Myers 
has this year decided to give Minit-Rub the benefits of 
national advertising. Stainless, greaseless Minit-Rub 
thus brings new powerful competition to the analgesic 
balm, liniment market. 
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SAMPLING 
to SELL! 


YOUR LINE - in MINIATURE 
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Containers! Sampled to prove the 
product - Packaged to exactly 
imitate "big brothers” at the store. 
%* "NATIONAL” - with Packaging 
supremacy in both idea and 
workmanship - excels in miniature 
Containers and their intricate 


lithographed treatments. 


NATIONAL CAN CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES e 110 EAST 42nd STREET »- NEW YORK CITY 
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“7 ES PLUMES:” Lucien Lelong’s “Les Plumes” 

package is probably the most unusual combination 
perfume package which has been placed on the market 
for a long time. In fact, the flacons themselves are en- 
tirely unique, and utterly charming. Each flacon re- 
sembles a tiny plume in every detail even to the slight 
curl which makes it a definite feat in perfume bottle 
design. They stand upside down in a luxurious velvet 
lined base with the gold ball caps securely fastened to 
the box, giving the effect of three lovely graceful 
plumes. 

*‘Les Plumes” contains flacons of Impromptu, In- 
discret and Opening Night perfumes. The individual 
flacons are practical as well as beautiful, being smart on 
a dressing table as well as in a handbag. The retail 
price is $5.00. 

The fact that style trends definitely point toward the 
revival by Paris creators of plumes so popular during 
the romantic Marie Antoinette and Eduardian periods, 
for this Fall and Winter as ornaments on Milady’s hats, 
hairdress, as evening accessories, etc., gives this package 
a perfect tie-up with the fashion picture. 

The colorful package, with its graceful plume design, 
is done in the grand manner and certainly adds an out- 
standing contribution to the packaging field. 
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of Im- 


addition 

proptu Cologne, dusting powder, talc and soap 
gives a complete range of item in the latest Lucien 
Lelong fragrance, which makes combination sales pos- 
sible. Lelong originally started using the plaster casing 
on the Indiscret bottle decorated intricately with tiny 
flower designs, which was brought out in 1936. The 


LASTER PACKAGES: The 


white plaster casing is again used on the Impromptu 
Cologne bottle and is carried out in the sunburst effect 
which distinguishes the perfume bottle and package. 
The same type of white plaster decor is used effectively 
on the dusting powder box. The casings are made of a 
hardened type of plaster material which does not chip 
or break easily. As a luxurious note, Lelong has 
created a large Condiment bath set made entirely of 
this plaster material with gold trim. The containers 
stand nine inches high and one is filled with “‘Spice for 
the Bath” which is a bath salts and the other with tale 
for after the bath in Indiscret odor. The tops of the 
containers which look like shaker tops are simply 
ornamental. The real shaker is metal and is found when 
the top is lifted off. The plaster is slightly glazed so that 
if it becomes soiled or thumb printed, it can easily be 
wiped with a damp cloth. The set retails for $7.50. 
Lucien Lelong seems to be the only one in the perfume 
field who is using this type of material to advantage. 
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Seorill = Made (: ontainers 


(As in the Highbee Company, 


loa "| —s Hleocart 
oe wud pee a 


Cleveland, where 90% are 


Scovill-made.) 


Constant development of more salable products, 
better suited to Milady’s whims — and purse — 
is one reason why most leading cosmetic manu- 
fucturers turn to Scovill for containers. 

For example, one distinguished customer 
recently put on the market these new vanity 
cases made by Scovill from aluminum alloy and 
Indurited. 

This up-to-the-minute construction and finish 
blend feminine lightness with a rock-ribbed re- 
sistance against marring of its mirror-like sur- 


face. Extensive tests have proved this finish 





: = 69 MILL STREET 
Atasters af Metal 








highly resistant to damage by scratching or heat, 
and as the finish is a part of the metal surface, 
it cannot chip. Liquids do it not the slightest 
harm. To your touch, its brilliant finish is as 
smooth as a jewel. 

This finish is a durable, transparent oxide film, 
available in black or gold, as in these cases, and 
also in a wide range of colors. 

A letter or phone call to any Scovill office 
listed below will bring you more information 
regarding this finish and may indicate possible 


applications to your problem. 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ing and ( osmetic ( ontainer Division 
* WATERBURY, CONN. 











Boston, Providence, New York, Philadelphia, Lynchburg, Va., Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, San Francisco, Los Angeles. IN CANADA: 334 King St., East, Toronto, Ontario 
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"WE GUARANTEE—" 


The matter of guarantees under the 
new Food, Drug & Cosmetic Act and the 
Wheeler-Lea Act has reached a more or 
less acute stage. Part of the blame for this 
situation must of necessity rest with the 
Toilet Goods Association which was the 
first to grant guarantees of its products 
and Commendable 
though this may seem at first glance, and 
valuable as indicating that the industry 
has faith in and stands behind its products, 
it was more valorous than discreet. It 
should be remembered that no regulations 
have as yet been issued under the Food, 
It should also 


advertising claims. 


Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 
be remembered—and will by the pro- 
prietary interests—that even regulations 
are subject to change and interpretation 
by officials. And a guarantee is a pretty 
hard and fast thing, once it is granted. 
Now that the business has been started, 
all sorts of guarantees are being asked 
from manufacturers, from suppliers of raw 
materials, and even, in one instance, from 
an advertising agency which was prepar- 
ing a campaign and labels. I think in all 
these cases the answer should be a firm 
‘‘No!” Certainly no one is in a position to 
know that all of this products, no matter 
how good, or all of his advertising, no 
matter how conservative, will not lead to 
complaint, citation and trouble. It is 
unfair to transfer burdens and unwise to 
assume indefinite obligations which should 
rightfully fall upon others. And_ this 
opinion is strengthened by discussions of 
the subject with certain people who know 
far more of the laws, their implications, 
and the experience under similar enact- 
ments than does this commentator. 


EXTRA DISCOUNTS 


It seems quite unfair, but undoubtedly 
strictly within the terms of the law, when 
the Federal Trade Commission holds that 
discounts merely on the basis of quantity 
are illegal. There must be more than a 
heavy purchase or heavy volume over the 
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EGAL ANGLE 


By S. L. MAYHAM 


year to justify an additional dealer dis- 
count. If you don’t like it, blame the law 
and not the Commission. The law specifi- 
sally grants the privilege of quantity dis- 
counts, if the seller is able to show that the 
discounts is warranted by an actual saving 
arising out of the larger sale. It does not 
permit such a discount unless such a saving 
can be shown. The burden of proof in any 
case rests with the seller and not with the 
complainant, whether the latter be the 
individual. New de- 
have again 


government or an 
the Commission 
emphasized its 
which, however unfair it 
certainly in accord with the provisions of 
the Robinson-Patman Act. 


ANOTHER FAIR TRADE FIGHT? 

Very complete and circumstantial re- 
ports from the West indicate that the Fair 
Trade battle was by no means settled by 
passage of the Tydings-Miller Act. Cer- 


cisions by 
position in the matter 


may seem, is 


tain interests, who are quite powerful in 
legislative circles are going to do their best 
at the coming Congress session to repeal 
this act or to modify it so that it will be 
quite ineffective. They are said to have a 
vast amount of undisclosed ammunition to 
use in their campaign and to be enlisting 
support of numerous 
women with at least 
This is not too alarming from the stand- 
point of Fair Trade backers because it does 
seem highly improbable that a campaign 


organizations of 


moderate success. 


for repeal could succeed so soon after the 
enactment of the law. However, it may be 
very troublesome. If Fair Trade is sound 
and wholesome, there must be some con- 
vincing arguments in its support which 
can be brought to bear upon the consumer. 
None that has been advanced to date has 
as much effect as the “fallacy” of cut 
prices. This is the real task of proponents 
of the present law unless they want to face 
a running fight for a long time, always 
with an outside chance, at least, that the 


law will be repealed or emasculated. 
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ENFORCEMENT BY INJUNCTION 


Without in any way passing upon the 
merits or demerits of a product known as 
“281”, advertised as a remedy for reducing 
fat, the injunction secured by the Federal 
Trade Commission against its maker which 
forbids him to advertise the product in 
any way until his case is tried and deter- 
mined raises an important question. To 
all intents and purposes it ends 281” as 
a proprietary product. Perhaps it should 
have been ended. However, there is noth- 
ing in the law which protects a reputable 
product from similar action or a reputable 
house from disaster if anyone wants to 
bring the same sort of action against it. 
To take an extreme case, suppose the same 
sort of action were taken and won against 
a completely harmless and even beneficent 
remedy, an antacid, for example. It is 
quite possible that this might happen. If 
an injunction issued—and it could—the 
manufacturer would be wholly out of busi- 
ness before his cause came to trial on its 
merits. He might be on WPA before he 
had a chance to be found innocent. 

The theory of our criminal jurisprudence 
has always been that of innocence until 
guilt is proved. The burden rests upon the 
complainant to make out a case and find 
the accused guilty beyond reasonable 
doubt. The accused need not even put in 
a defense if he doesn’t care to. The Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act and sections of the 
Wheeler-Lea Act are criminal statutes and 
certainly should be so enforced. 

In injunctive proceedings the situation 
is the reverse. Here the accused must 
‘‘show cause” why he should not be en- 
joined. He is compelled to put in his case 
before the accuser shows his hand to any 
extent. He has to prove innocence, being 
assumed to be guilty on a very meager 
showing of evidence by the prosecutor. If 
he doesn’t, in the case of these recently 
enacted laws, he is punished in extreme 
fashion by being put entirely out of 


business. 
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No great objection to these clauses, the 
most dangerous in the laws, to the reput- 
able manufacturer was voiced by counsel 
for the various manufacturers and associa- 
tions before Congressional Committees. 
They stressed minor points and left this 
main issue to go by default. It is certain 
to rise to plague them later. If manu- 
facturers are wise, they will try to elimi- 
nate these sections before it is too late. A 
misinformed and zealous enforcement 
bureau could put half the drug trade out 
of business under these provisions before 
he could be checked. And they offer very 
little more protection to the public than 
would a straight and honest criminal law. 
“281” is only an example of what can 
happen, and it could happen to almost 
any proprietary medicine now on the 
market. 


FAIR TRADE STUDY STOPPED 

The survey of Fair Trade and the effect 
of various new marketing laws, out of 
which much was hoped by both propo- 
nents and opponents of the legislation, has 
been stopped by orders of the WPA 
director. This could have been a most use- 
ful survey and one calculated to bring 
many of the facts regarding these laws and 
their effect upon prices and consumer 
practices into the open. Reports are that 
the questions prepared by those in direct 
charge went so far afield that no good 
would have resulted from the study. It 
is a pity that the members of the com- 
mittee have shown so little judgment as to 
have ruined a project out of which so much 
good might have come. No one knows 
what the effect of the laws has been. The 
N.W.D.A., for instance insists that Fair 
Trade has lowered retail prices on standard 
articles. R. H. Macy & Co., reports just 
the opposite effect. Which is right, or is 
neither? This survey would have brought 
a more accurate answer than either of the 
organizations thus far reporting, since 
both of them may be suspected of bias. 
Can’t this survey be revived under direc- 
tive officials of more intelligence than 
those who so effectively ruined it? 


SICKNESS INSURANCE 


Travelling West a few days before the 
special A.M.A. meeting in Chicago, it was 
my good fortune to sit in on a late session 
of a group of members of the House of 
Delegates, at which the whole question of 
sickness insurance, both voluntary and 
compulsory, was discussed. The good 
doctors had about as many opinions on the 
subject as there were members of the 
group, but the one outstanding feature of 
the entire discussion was the unanimity 
with which they appeared to oppose any 
really progressive action. Admitting the 
success of the hospitalization insurance 
scheme which has spread so rapidly in the 
last two years, they were still of the 
opinion that medical care could not be 
handled in the same way. Perhaps they 
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are right. Certainly they brought out a 
great many apparently valid objections to 
current proposals. But the lack of con- 
structive suggestion or alternative plans 
was most apparent. A few days later, they 
voted unanimously to oppose the govern- 
ment’s scheme for helping its citizens to 
competent medical attention at low rates. 
They may have been completely right, but 
I think the part of wisdom would have 
been to propose an alternative. Standing 
directly in the path of progress and waving 
fists at all efforts to improve an admittedly 
bad situation, leads only to being run over. 
The medicos will have to produce a plan 
and work for it, or they will get a plan 
which they won’t like and which may not 
be nearly so good as one on which they 
would at least co-operate. 


COSMETIC COLORS 


With lists, supplied by manufacturers of 
cosmetics and makers of dyes in its hands, 
the Department of Agriculture has begun 
a very careful survey preliminary to the 
certification of dyes for cosmetic use. 
There is a great deal of work to be done 
and the Department is reported to be 
grateful to the Board of Standards of the 
Toilet Goods’ Association for its help in 
securing lists of colors which manufactur- 
ers are using and desire to use in the future. 
Many of the colors on the list, it would 
seem, can be accepted as permissible and 
subject for certification without much 
trouble. Some of the others look rather 
doubtful. The one, on which perhaps the 
most hangs, falls in the latter class. That 
is the so-called “bromo acid” which prac- 
tically all manufacturers depend upon for 
“indelible” lipsticks. It has had a curious 
history and it is certain that medical men 
are very far apart in their ideas on it. 
Some dermatologists report it harmless. 
Others have reported cases of dermatitis 
supposed to have originated from its per- 
sistent use. Undoubtedly there are in- 
dividuals who are allergic to bromo acid. 
Just how many instances of allergy can be 
substantiated and how these will be inter- 
preted by the authorities remains an un- 
answered and very important question. 
Manufacturers of lipsticks, it would seem, 
would be well advised to turn their re- 
searchers at work on an acceptable sub- 
stitute in case the Department should find 
it impossible to certify batches of this par- 
ticular dye. It is something to worry 
about. 


FREE GOODS RULING 


Modifying its former rather arbitrary 
position on “free goods”’ offers, the Federal 
Trade Commission in a very recent case 
has held in effect that ‘free goods” offers 
are legal methods of inducing trade pro- 
vided there is no price deception nor any 
lottery feature involved, and provided that 
they are not offered deceptively to secure 
certain services or purchases which are 


minimized and obscured by the free goods 
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offer. This practically means that every 
offer of “free goods” must stand on its own 
feet and be passed upon separately by the 
Commission. There is no longer a hard 
and fast rule on the subject. This is a re- 
laxation of attitude which may make the 
puzzle still more difficult for the manu- 
facturer who uses the method. He will 
need a good deal of competent advice be- 
fore he makes his offer and, even then, he 
may find himself in difficulties. The new 
ruling is a very sensible one but it will not 
make the path of the manufacturer any, 
smoother or easier. 


THE STATE OF TRADE 


Drug business in September was about 
3 per cent. off from last year. The cos- 
metic index was not quite so good as that. 
There has been an upturn at retail during 
the last few weeks. Even the war scare in 
Europe had little appreciable effect upon 
the steady recovery of business. A pre- 
view of Christmas plans by manufacturers 
of toiletries shows some very excellent 
ideas but, since this department is a truth- 
ful reporter, none particularly outstanding 
thus far. Producers are being more cau- 
tious about the holiday trade than the 
situation would seem to warrant. There 
won’t be as much surplus holiday goods as 
usual and nothing like the surplus volume 
of last year. 


LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITY 

In case it has slipped anyone’s mind, 
there will be 44 state legislatures in session 
after January 1. That means vigilance or 
some measure of disaster. In several states 
there will be new Food and Drug Acts up 
for consideration and some of them are 
likely to follow the licensing pattern of 
Maine and Louisiana, for purposes of 
revenue if for no other reason. There are 
also likely to be ‘‘little Wheeler-Lea”’ bills 
in a number of states. Patents and trade- 
marks will also have their share of atten- 
tion. A lot of the proposals will be 
dangerous. A great many of them will 
undoubtedly seek to raise revenue under 
the guise of regulation for protection of the 
public. 

Trade associations in the drug and cos- 
metic industries are not, it is reported, too 
well supported. Some of them have been 
operating on pretty narrow budgets and 
revenues have hardly been sufficient to 
A free 


ride is always interesting, but there has to 


take care of curtailed activities. 


be a wagon to ride on. Because your trade 
associations have gone on in the past with- 
out your moral and financial support, 
doesn’t mean that you have been a smart 
operator. With the 
schedule ahead, no one in these industries 
has any right to expect his competitors to 
stand all of the burden. Join and con- 


heavy legislative 


tribute! 
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Cosmetic Regulatory Plans 
(Continued from page 431) 

“jump the gun” on the new cosmetic law by applying 
new names to old products, pending full enforcement of 
the law beginning next June. It has been pointed out in 
that connection that manufacturers can label and ad- 
vertise their products by new names, coupled with some 
such phraseology as “‘formerly nourishing cream” or 
“formerly muscle oil,” or what have you. In that way 
the manufacturers’ customers and the consumers can 
become familiarized with the new names and when the 
law is enforced against old names or labels the consum- 
ing market will have already become acquainted with 
names or descriptions likely to be approved by FDA. 

Dr. Dunbar, when this idea was submitted to him, 
remarked that it was a problem for a business man to 
decide for himself. However, he suggested that cos- 
metic manufacturers who may be suspicious that prod- 
ucts or labels might not meet the requirements of the 
law, would do well to consider them carefully. If there 
is the slightest doubt about the legality of a product or 
label, he suggests that the doubt be resolved in favor of 
making changes believed to be necessary. 

“A number of manufacturers are doing that very 
thing,” said Dr. Dunbar. “They are revising labels for 
some products, changing the composition of products 
and dropping certain of their products altogether. In a 
far-sighted way they are planning to bring their 
catalogues up to date. Many manufacturers are de- 
lighted to take these steps because they say they have 
been forced to put out products of which they do not 
approve, on account of the demands of competition. 
Such products will now be discontinued.” 

FDA officials and experts are working over-time on 
plans administering the new law. Time available for 
this work is limited. Under the circumstances, it is 
understood, they feel it necessary, from the standpoint 
of the trades and industries concerned as well as from 
that of the department, to concentrate on the job before 
them and devote their full time to it. They have, there- 
fore, had to refuse invitations to attend trade and in- 
dustry conventions and meetings all over the country. 
They express the hope that this policy of refusing in- 
vitations will not be misunderstood by anybody in the 
trade and will not cause any hard feeling based on the 
belief that FDA does not want to meet with or talk to 
trade gatherings. The latter, it is declared, is not the 
case, but the department policy is said to be controlled 
by time and physical limitations. 





Reunion Oil of Vetiver 
(Continued from page 422) 
inferior solubility. They seem to contain more terpenes 
and sesquiterpenes, instead of the corresponding alco- 
hols. Their odor is harsher and “green.”’ According to 
the new Government regulation of Réunion Island, such 
oils must be labeled “‘Subnormal’’ and therefore they 
are usually marketed at a lower price. Although an 
optical rotation of +17° is the lower limit permitted 
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nowadays by the Réunion Government for normal oils, 
the buyers abroad should insist, nevertheless, upon a 
lower limit of at least +19°. 

Oils distilled with steam in modern stills are far 
superior in regard to constants as well as to odor. They 
contain more of the valuable, high boiling constituents 
than the oils distilled in primitive direct fire stills as 
employed in Réunion Island. By fully ex- 
hausting the root material with direct steam, we ob- 
tained in our French factory in Seillans (Var, France) 
oils of a specific gravity above 1.000 and an optical: 
rotation from +33° up to +40° which is quite remark- 
able. They were soluble in 1 to 1.5 volumes of 80 per 
cent. alcohol, opalescent with more. The rich, smooth 
odor of these oils was in accordance with their con- 


generally 


stants. 

From all these considerations it can be seen that the 
quality of vetiver oil can be judged quite easily from its 
constants, on condition, of course, that the oils are pure, 
any admixture confusing the problem. While many lots 
of vetiver oil offered on the market in Europe as well as 
in America are badly adulterated, it can be stated that 
such practice is not known in Réunion. The growers and 
distillers have too little familiarity with skills of 
sophistication. Furthermore, Réunion is a small island 
and all imports are easily controlled. Any products 
arriving in St. Denis which might be used for the cut- 
ting of vetiver, as well as of geranium oil, would soon 
arouse the suspicion of the custom authorities or of the 
government’s export control laboratories, and the em- 
ployment of such products would be checked quickly. 
Dishonest Chinese middlemen sometimes resort to 
crude forms of adulteration with alcohol or petroleum, 
but such additions can be detected easily by the usual, 
simple tests. 


DEDICATED TO RESEARCH 
bow dedication of the Abbott Laboratories new re- 


search building were most impressive, being con- 
ducted along lines which clearly indicate that the pro- 
ject is purely in the interest of science. An afternoon 
session was held at which the following leaders of 
scientific repute spoke: Karl T. Compton, Ph.D., 
president, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, sub- 
ject, “The University and Public Welfare’; Dr. Her- 
bert M. Evans, professor of anatomy and director of 
experimental biology, University of California, subject, 
“The Task and Spirit of Research”; Dr. Thomas Par- 
ran, surgeon general, United States Public Health 
Service, subject, ““Research and Public Health.” 

An evening session was held in the Palmer House, 
Chicago, with the following speakers: Harrison E. 
Howe, Ph.D., editor, Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
istry, subject, “The Contributions of Organized Chem- 
istry’; George D. Beal, Ph.D., assistant director, Mel- 
lon Institute, subject, “The Scientific Development of 
Drug Standards”; Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor, Journal 
of the American Medical Association, subject, “The 
Contributions of Medicine to Public Welfare.” 
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U.S. I. Acquires Business of 


Stroock & Wittenberg Corp. 


Supplements Present Business 
In Resin Industry 


U.S. Industrial Alcohol Co., which recently 
entered the synthetic resin industry, through 
the acquisition of the business of Robert 
Rauh, Ine., announces that it has supple- 
mented this business by the acquisition of the 
business formerly conducted by Stroock & 
Wittenberg Corporation, consisting of selling 
natural and synthetic and importing 
natural resins. 

The resin business of U. Industrial Al- 
cohol Co. in its entirety will be conducted 
through a new corporation entitled “Stroock 
& Wittenberg Corporation” 
that Corporation at 17 Battery Place, New 
York City, under the personal direction of the 
( orporation’s President, Mr. A. Uk W ittenberg. 


resins 


Aleohol In New Formula 
For ‘Styptic Antiseptic’ 


GEORGETOWN, Ky. 


How a strong anti 


from the office of | 


septic with styptic properties may be made 
by adding aluminum chloride to ethyl alco- 
hol. even when both are in fairly dilute | 
aqueous solutions, is revealed in a_ patent 


inventor in this city. 
known that highly concentrated 


eranted an 
It is well 


solutions of aluminum chloride have anti- 
septic (and styptic) properties and that a 
70% aqueous solution of ethyl alcohol 


particularly germicidal. the inventor declares. 
However. he increased bactericidal 
effect. of the dilute solutions 
“unexpected.” 

4 particularly efficacious solution is given 


terms the 
combined 


as 


as: 15% to 30% aluminum chloride, 15% to 
30% acetone or ethyl alcohol, and 45% or 
more of water. This formula is non-toxic to 
living tissues and is non-staining, the patent 
states. 


Higher Yield of Lactose 


From Whey In New Method 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—A new process for 
the recovery of lactose from whey. with 
yields 50% greater than previously obtain- 


able, is announced in a patent assigned to the 
Agriculture. 

Either raw, concentrated or dried whey. or 
skim milk, may be with but 
one crystallization, a product which contains 
alpha \actose and beta lactose in finely divided 
form in substantially the same propor- 
tions as in an equilibrium mixture, according 
to the inventor. 

Principal feature of the process is the 
of an alcohol-water solution which. when 
added to whey powder, for example, dissolves 
apparently a much larger portion of lactose 
than necessary to form a saturated solution. 
As a general rule, sufficient alcohol and 
water to yield a mixture containing at least 
t parts of 95% alcohol by volume to 1 part 
of water has this effect, the patent reveals. 

The supersaturated solution obtained is 
stable enough to be separated from undis- 
solved material by filtration. In further exten- 
sions of the process a protein unimpaired in 
solubility and nutritive properties can be sepa- 
rated, the inventor asserts. 


secretary of 


used to recover, 


and 


use 
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McGovern Proposes 


‘Couneil 


Of Industrial Aleohol Users 


Statistics for Fiscal 1937 
Illustrate Diversified Uses | 


Over 139,000.000 Gals. Used | 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—The total of 


huge 


| 

139,109,095 wine gallons of Specially Dena- | 
tured Alcohol used by industry in the fiseal | 
year ended June, 1937, represents a gain of | 
27.5 per cent over the 1936 fiscal period, sta- | 
tistics just released by the Treasury Depart- | 
ment indicate. | 
Of the 1937 total, 59,618,929 wine gallons | 
or more than 42 per cent was converted as a | 
raw material in chemical manufacturing. | 
Alcohol used in processing industrial, food, | 
drug and other products accounted for the | 
second largest field. 36,470.653, or approxi- | 
mately 26 per cent. These percentages are | 
almost precisely the same as in the previous 


year’s report. 
The statistics were “compiled as a result of 


and are 


a special administrative survey” com- 
parable to those issued for the fiscal year 
1936, except for a few items where a “more 


proper” classification has been made, 


Uses of Specially Denatured Alcohol,’ 
Fiseal Year Ended June 30, 1937 
Wine Gal.° 
2,984,652 


Product or Use 


Cellulose 7 

Synthetic resins (with or without nat- 
ural resins but containing no cellu 
lose compounds 


214,345 





Shellac (containing no cellulose or 

synthetic resins) 4,056,972 
Other natural resins ‘(containing no 

cellulose, synthetic resin, or shellac) 1,108,522 
Candy glazes 55,295 
Coatings made exclusively from other 

materials 51,050 


Total lacquers, varnishes and enamels 8, 470,836 


Cellulose compounds 1,787 a 
All other plastics containing no 

cellulose 1,809,2 4| 

saiseenmasare' | 

| 

Total plastics 3,596,824 


(¢ tinued ext page) 








Cites Need for Cooperation 
Between Producers and Users 


Warns of Hostile State Laws 


Formation of a “Council of Industrial Alco- 
hol Users” by representatives of all scientific 
societies and trade concerned 
with the use of pure and denatured alcohol, as 
a chemical raw material. is proposed by Capt. 
James P. McGovern, General Counsel of the 
Industrial Alcohol Institute, Inc. 

In a letter to the Board of Directors of the 
Institute, Capt. McGovern suggests that such 
a Council. which would be independent of the 
Institute, “could act in an advisory capacity 
and constitute a clearing house for the protec- 


associations 


tion and promotion of industrial alcohol 

throughout the nation. and the determination 
of information within 
the several states 
where its status must 
be strengthened and 
maintained.” 


Formation of this 
Council is 
because of the feeling 
that intensive work is 
necessary in order to 
forestall enactment of 
state legislation inim- 
ical to the interest of 
industrial alcohol 
users and producers. 
“Such collaboration between producers and 


advocated 


James P. McGovern 


the great host of industrial alcohol users 
would marshal influences lonz needed and 


greatly to be desired. The necessity of an un- 
interrupted flow of industrial alcohol through 
the channels of rpainige ie commerce must be 
acknowledged,” Capt. McGovern states. 

He also commended the present movement 
to relieve alcohol used in the manufacture of 
medicines and flavoring extracts. from the tax. 
“Such use is truly an industrial use. is lawful 
and proper and should in every way be 
promoted.” 











COSMETICS 


IN THE WORLD OF TOMORROW 





RESEMBLING a container for the products it will house, the Cosmetics Building will be one of the 
most unusual structures at the New York World’s Fair in 1939. Motion pictures, pageants and 
cosmetic shows will be presented in the auditorium of the almost all-glass building. 
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Method Gives Numerical Claim Isolation of Pure 
Value to Wetting Agents Crystals of Vitamin K 








= > ) sO i rf ‘TVsté = 
LONDON, England—A convenient method ; Pr. LOUIS, Mo. Isolation of cry tal 
: : ; believed to be chemically pure vitamin K 
of measuring the comparative efficiency of wet : 
ting agents was described here recently. 
Result are expressed in terms of wetting 
number, which is defined as the time in 
seconds required to wet completely a dise of 
cotton cloth 2 em, in diameter when gently 
laid on the surface of a 0.2% solution of the 
agent in distilled water. 
Values for a number of products compared 
with that of plain water and of soap in the 
form of sodium stearate are given as follows: 


because they have a greater potency than 
any other fraction previously ident‘fied and 
were recrystallized in a variety of solvents 
without loss of potency. was announced by 
biochemists of the University School of Medi- 
cine, here. 

Vitamin K is known as a fat-soluble vita- 
min, occuring in hog-liver, hemp-seed, cereals 
and vegetables. which appears to accelerate 
the clotting of blood in chickens. 

In a recent article the investigators report 


Wetting No. the production of small. well-formed, trans- 
Substance in Seconds . 
parent crystals in the form of colorless plates, 
Plain water About | day } lo iphe tall Sake. 
Water-soluble petroleum sodium »y ap proximé ately the tollowing process: 
sulfonates 700 An oil high in vitamin K ‘panes is ob- 
Stearyl sodium sulfate ) tained by fractionation of a petroleum ether 
Leesa tL plies “ -xtract of alfalfa leaf metal. This oil, ¢ 
\sopropy! naphthalene sodium sulfonate 1 \5 a tees sa ie oS aoe = 25 Bis 
Oley! ethyl amide sodium sulfonate 95 taining crystals in suspension, is dissolved 
pa eter eae oath PoEneNn pn rooates Aes in a mixture of benzene and absolute alcohol 
auryl sodium sulfate - ” m 5°( le cree : 
Sodium salt of alkylated ary! compounds and allowed to tand at aC, The ery stal 
3 compounds) 5-4 line material which separates is crystallized 
a — sulfate containing 20 ae | from a mixture of benzene and absolute alco- 
of salt ; 2) : ¢ 
Ril yall ean Dee AP Bae 19 hol, then from absolute alcohol, then from 
Sodium stearate ‘ 300 { acetone and finally from absolute alcohol. 











Uses of Specially Denatured Alcohol,’ Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1937 














Product or Use Wine Goal. Product or Use Wine Gal. Product or Use Wine Gal. 
Photographic film Bay rum 387,52( Embalming fluids 30,859 
(including emul Other face and Industrial soaps 20,981 
sions) . 1,286,65¢€ hand \otions 29,520 Miscellaneous 
Transparent Toilet waters 65,884 
sheeting 834,870 Perfume and per ; oe Total cleaning, pre- 
Cellulose interme fume tinctures 235,022 serving, and flav- 
diates 742,580 Toilet soaps n oring solutions... 2,169,007 
Explosives 355,497 cluding shaving = Vinegar 5,065,335 
Polishes 271,424 | cream) .... _35,2 Ethyl acetate 8,514,740 
Adhesives 137,960 Mouth washes 99,465 Ethyl chloride 7,466,436 
Soldering flux 132,014 | Tooth pastes and Caer Other ethyl esters. 694,023 
Inks, stains, and powders 31,934 Dyes and interme- 
dye solutions ; diates 767,545 
containing no Total toilet prep- Aldehydes . .27,160,082 
cellulose or resin) 97,97€ arations 3,779,359 Ethyl ether sul 
’ Products manufac phuric ether 891,340 
Total cellulose, resin tured in accord Other ethers 7,280,882 
and related prod- ance with formu Ethylene dibromide 503,325 
ucts 15,926,637 lae of the United Xanthates 467,290 
c10 States Pharmaco Fulminate of 
\ iO 
ooaly ier i goal 4,851,09C poeia or Nationa mercury 205,514 
+ site 1.861.614 Formulary ex Ethylene gas 530,396 
b winds cus { cept tincture of Miscellaneous 72,02 
| iodine - - 
Total solvents and } Tincture of iodine | Total converted in 
thinners 16,712,704 | - A 
| Rubbing alcohol 3 chemical manu- 
Dehydrated nitro : a . | Other preparations facturing 59,618, 929 
cellulose 16,972,882 | for external use Brake fluids 64,3 323 
Petroleum oils 3,317,140 | not listed in the Cutting oils 26,2 
Pectin 6,720,960 | United States Other fluid uses (in 
Other food products 103 401 | Pharmacopoeia or cluding door 
Drug products 6,290,712. 1 National Formu checks 61,721 
Sodium hydrosul lary 244.973 | 
phite 091,872 : Total fluid uses 153, 310 
Dyes and interme- Total pharmaceuti- Motor fuels 90,368 
diates 561,304 | cal products 3,959,980 {| Other fuel uses 79/514 
Other chemicals 876,599 | Tobacco sprays and . 
Miscellaneous prod ig ts } flavors 557,93] Total fuels 169,882 
ucts 2/35,/83 | Cleaning prepara Laboratory and ex- 
‘ tors tions including perimental uses 149,634 
Total processing in- cleaning opera GRAND TOTAL 139,109,095 
dustrial, food, tions . 4 8 — 
drug, and other | Deodorant sprays 1Includes specially denatured 
products 36,470,653 | (non-body 55,068 rum 
Hair and scalp prep | Disinfectants, insec “Includes amounts reused after 
arations, exclu | ticides, etc 35,338 recovery where the alcohol 
sive of shampoos 1,004,891 | Sterilizing and pre has not become a part of the 
Shampoos 189,552 | serving solutions 32,819 finished product 








| TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS ] 








Further information on these items 
may be obtained by writing to U.S.I. 


A new detergent agent for use in lathering soap 
less shampoos and other cosmetic products is 
available without restriction, according to a re 
cent report. The product is stable to acids and 
alkalies, resists high temperature and has very 
high rinsability, the manufacturer states 


(No, 1414) 


S 
A white emulsion furniture polish now available 
for bottling under private label, gives a dry, non 
jreasy finish without hard rubbing, according to 
a recent announcement. The manufacturers state 
that the product does not separate after standing 
and is suitable for painted, varnished or lacquered 


woodwork. (No. 142a) 


An automatic ampoule filler with an average 
speed of per hour (maximum of 2,500) for 
ampoules between 0.05 and 10.95 c.c., was an 
nounced recently. Uniform discharge and elimina 
tion of final drop at ampoule neck are also 
claimed. (No. 143a) 


Exceptional adhesion to all types of labels, in 
cluding foil and other stiff paper, is claimed for a 
new adhesive. The manufacturer asserts that the 
product does not crystallize, contains no alkalies 
and is not affected by temperature variations 
Successful application on cellulose neck bands is 
reported. (No. 144a) 

i2 
A shampoo clarifier, now available in a 40° 
solution, does not contain the trace of iron found 
n the dry product, a recent report states. The 
material is also suggested as a dispersing agent 
in the preparation of emulsions. (No. 145a) 


c 


A new insect repellent having practically no odor 
is said to retain its effectiveness 2'/2 times as 
long as oil of citronella. In recent tests, the fluid 
repelled mosquitoes and house flies unfed for 24 
hours, the manufacturer reports. (No. 146a) 

¢ 

> 
An antidote for ivy poisoning now on the market, 
is described as a solvent for the poison ivy oil 
which lodges in the sweat glands, rather than a 
palliative. (No. 147a) 

S 
New filter paper is said to retain fine colloidal 
barium sulphate precipitates, yet to pass )4 gal 
lons of water per minute through | sq. ft. at 10 
\bs. per sq. in. pressure. An announcement states 


that the new paper can withstand 30 Ibs. per 


sq. in. pressure and is 70,000 times more resistant 
to acids and alkalies than usual filter paper 
(No. 148a) 


Lasting fragrance for cleansing pads is said to be 
provided by new perfume oils especially designed 
for incorporation in the solution with which these 
new pads are moistened. Three floral odors are 
reported available. (No. 149a) 





Myristic acid 95% is now available in a pure 
white, odorless grade and at a reasonable price 
according to a recent announcement. (No. 150a) 
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People 


Smith Honored on 50th Year 

Howard E. Smith, secretary of Smith, 
Kline & French, Inc., Philadelphia, was 
the guest of honor at a dinner held at the 
Adelphia hotel, that city, September 16. 
The occasion was the fiftieth anniversary 
of Mr. Smith’s association with the whole- 
sale drug business. 

Mr. Smith was born in Philadelphia in 
1870 and as a young man entered the em- 
ploy of his father’s wholesale drug house, 
Valentine H. Smith Co. He became buyer 
of patent medicines and sundries for the 
company and in 1900 was elected secretary. 
When the Valentine H. Smith Co. was 
consolidated with Smith, Kline & French 
Co., he became secretary of the new com- 
pany. 


Schlienger Visits Here 
Emile Schlienger, head of Bertrand 
Freres, Grasse, France, has arrived in this 





EMILE SCHLIENGER 


country for an extended visit. He will 
make his headquarters with P. R. Dreyer 
Inc., American representative of Bertrand 
Freres. 
Resigns from Rubinstein 

Betsy Anne Schellhase has resigned as 
advertising manager of Helena Rubinstein, 
New York, effective September 15. 
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Haggerty With Mary Pickford Francois Morel Visits Here 
Cosmetics Francois Morel, of Lautier Fils, arrived 

Douglas Haggerty has joined Mary for his annual visit to this country on the 
Pickford Cosmetics, New York, and will S.S. Normandie September 26. While here 
be in charge of sales management. He was _ he will make his headquarters at the offices 
formerly connected with the Vadsco Sales — of the American branch of Lautier Fils. 
Company. 


Harold Lancaster to Krank 
Dubey Joins Horner Harold E. Lancaster, for 16 years chief 
A. E. Dubey, Jr., has been appointed chemist and production manager of Mar- 
sales manager of James B. Horner, Inc., shall Field & Co.. Chicago, has recently 
New York. | Mr. Dubey was for several joined the A. J. Krank Co., St. Paul, 
years with Ungerer & Co. and for the past i ye : 
: ‘ee ic Minn., as chief chemist and production 
two years has been vice-president and a : 
director of Firmenich & Co., New York. superintendent. 
In 1917 Mr. Lancaster was appointed 
chemist and perfumer of Thomas S. Kirk 
Barnes in Fritzsche Club & Co. (now Procter and Gamble). He was 
William Barnes became the eleventh — twice president of the Chicago Perfumery 
member of Fritzsche Brothers’ Quarter of — Soap and Extract Association, and was also 
a Century Club at a luncheon at Charles 


. secretary of the Chicago Drug and Chem- 
Restaurant, September 19. Mr. Barnes, 


who is the manager of the company’s ical Association. 
Sub-Division Laboratory was presented 
with a substantial government by the 
executives of the company and with a gold 


wrist watch by his fellow employees. 


Yardley Executives Return to London 

Thornton Gardner, chairman and man- 
aging director of Yardley & Co., Ltd., and 
Ernest Morgan, director of advertising, 
sailed for London, October 1 after a visit 
of several weeks in this country. They 
conferred with the officers in charge of 
Yardley & Co. in the United States and 





spent some time at the Canadian office in 


Toronto. H. £E. LANCASTER 


Mr. Lancaster has developed and pro- 
Gregory Thomas Returns duced some of the finest department store 

H. Gregory Thomas, director of the and beauty lines in America. He came to 
Board of Standards of the Toilet Goods the A. J. Krank Co., from the Lanclamore 
Laboratories, private label manufacturers, 
where he was president and chief chemist. 
He will be in complete charge of the Krank 
turned from Europe on October 6, after a Laboratories and the Krank private label 


five weeks’ visit. service. 


Association and managing director of Per- 


fumery & Cosmetic Exhibits, Inc., re- 
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On display—in the home—the “punch” 
of a well-designed container gives a prod- 
uct appeal—enhances the guality—builds 
confidence. 

That’s why Owens-Illinois STOCK 
MOLD Salespackages are so much in de- 
mand by progressive concerns. Treated 
with individual label, closure and carton, 
which O-I can help you design . .. your 
product becomes a real selling-unit with 
a PERSONALITY all its own. .. Owens- 
Illinois containers have been re-engin- 
eered in the modern trend to offer greater 
efficiency, lighter weight and handsome 
designs. Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. . . Branch offices in most 
principal cities. 
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Harrison Celebrates 50th Year 

F. H. Harrison, secretary and treasurer 
of the Orr, Brown & Price Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, marked the completion of fifty years’ 
continuous service in the employ of the 
company September 24. 

In 1911 upon the retirement of W. C. 
Brown, the partnership was changed to a 
corporation and Mr. Harrison was one of 
the employees invited to become a mem- 
ber of the firm. That same year he was 
elected secretary and treasurer of the com- 
pany, the position which he now holds. 


Lillian Poses Appointed to New Post 

Lillian L. Poses has been appointed 
regional attorney of the Federal Social 
Security Board for the state of New York. 
She has served as technical adviser to 
Anna M. Rosenberg, the board’s regional 
director, since the Social Security Board 
set up its field organization in New York 
in May, 1936. An alumna of Hunter Col- 
lege and the New York University Law 
School, Mrs. Poses was a graduate student 
of industrial relations and pension systems 
at Bryn Mawr College. She was counsel to 
the State adjustment board of the National 
Recovery Administration and chairman of 
the labor appeals board of the Works 
Progress Administration. Mrs. Poses is the 
wife of J. I. Poses, president of Parfums 
D’Orsay, New York. 


Orrin Smith Resigns 

Orrin Smith, sales manager of Parfums 
Lengyel, New York, is no longer connected 
with the firm as of October first. He has 
not yet announced his future plans. 


Thode Heads Wright Chemicals 


M. C. Thode, for the past ten years with 
Gane & Ingram, Inc., and recently devot- 
ing his time to the A. Maschmeijer Jr., Inc., 
division of that company, has resigned to 
become president of Wright Chemicals, 
Inc. 


Baumstark Joins Lanvoix 

Lanvoix Chemical Co., Chicago, manu- 
facturer of aromatic products, has ap- 
pointed Harry A. Baumstark its St. Louis 
representative. Mr. Baumstark was for- 
merly with Monsanto Chemical Co. 


Phila. Drug & Cosmetic Show 

The First Annual Drug, Chemical and 
Cosmetic Show under the auspices of the 
Philadelphia Association of Retail Drug- 
gists will be held at the Commercial 
Museum, that city, November 25 to 
December 2. The show will give the pub- 
lic an excellent idea of the products and 
services rendered by the drug trade and 
will give them an opportunity to select 
Christmas gifts. 

Ernest H. Crowhurst is general manager 
of the show. 
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Klein Resigns from Wrisley 

Arthur E. Klein, perfumer for the past 
thirty-five years for Allen B. Wrisley Co., 
Chicago, has severed his connection with 
that company. 


Young Beach to Colgate 

One of the members of the entering class 
at Colgate this fall was the son of John H. 
Beach, vice-president of Seeley & Co., New 


York. 


Wilckens Visits Here 

F. C. Wilckens, Canadian representa- 
tive of Helfrich Laboratories, was in New 
York the first week in October on a com- 
bined business and pleasure trip. 


Levy in Europe 

B. E. Levy, chairman of the Board of 
Coty, Inc., New York, sailed for Europe 
September 29. He will return to New York 
early in November. 


Pritchards Visit Here 

Dr. Gordon Pritchard and F. P. G. 
Pritchard of the Pritchard Laboratories, 
Ltd., London, arrived for a visit in New 
York early in October. 


“Tiff” Cirino 

The industry is hereby warned that a 
certain A. Tiffany Cirino is calling on the 
trade representing Industrial Chemical 
Sales, New York. A. Tiffany or “Tiff” as 
he is known to the boys on Wall, pardon 
us, West Street, also travels under certain 
other aliases, including A. Cartier and A. 
Black Starr & Frost. He may be recog- 
nized by his attractive smile (courtesy of 
Snow Top) and his radiant health (cour- 
tesy Nuchar). 


Glyco Appoints Abroad 

Glyco Products Co., New York, has ap- 
pointed the following foreign representa- 
tives: M. Romulo Vildoso, Casilla Correo 
26, Calle Potosi 137, La Paz, Bolivia; 
R. R. Haagensen, Postboks 582, Oslo, 
Norway; Einar Holmark, Vesterport 320, 
Copenhagen V. Denmark; Tuteur & Co., 
30 Rue du March-aux-Poulets, Brussels, 
Belgium; and Eugen Boll, Paradiestrasse 
1, St. Gallen, Switzerland. 


New Book By Dr. Goodman 

“Principles of Professional Beauty Cul- 
ture” by Herman Goodman, B.S., M.D., 
has been published by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. Inc., New York. The author 
treats of the anatomy of the skin, nail, and 
hair; skin troubles and their treatment; 
loss of hair, hair dyeing and permanent 
waving; cosmetic follies and cosmetics for 
men. 
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Drug Trade-Marks 


The edition of ‘“Trade-marks 
Registered with the American Drug 
Manufacturers’ Association and the 
American Pharmaceutical Manufactur- 
ers’ Association,” revised as of August 
1, 1938, is now ready for distribution. 
The list is designed to furnish informa- 
tion in the preliminary consideration of 


new 


new trade-marks. 

Copies of the revised edition may be 
obtained from Carson P. Frailey, 507 
Albee Bldg., Washington, or from Fred 
A. Lawson, c/o E. L. Patch Co., Stone- 
ham P. O., Boston. The price of the 
register is $2.00 and checks should be 
forwarded with orders. 











Married 

Margaret Elmo, of Elmo Sales Corp., 
Philadelphia, and Dr. Moore of that city 
were married October 15 at her home in 


Newfoundland, N. J. 


Olin Joins Leigh 

Oscar C. Olin, formerly sales manager of 
Northam Warren Corp., and more re- 
cently of Elizabeth Arden, has joined 
Leigh Chemist, Inc., New York, as presi- 
dent and general manager. 


Stephen A. Ogden, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen A. Ogden an- 
nounce the birth of a boy, Stephen Arnold 
Odgen, Jr., on September 17. Mr. Ogden 
senior is vice president of Mary Dunhill, 
Inc., New York. 


Carl Berlin On Visit 

Carl Berlin, general director of Parfums 
Ciro, Paris, arrived in New York on the 
SS Washington on September 15. He was 
accompanied by his son, Peter, who is his 
secretary. 


Companies 
Hampden Appoints Ritchie 


The Hampden Sales Assn. Inc., New 
York, has been working on new shades for 
its ‘“‘Powd’r-Base now manufactured in 
flesh, rachel, and sun-tan. First of these 
new colors to be added is a new vivid shade 
called “Life,” Harold F. Ritchie & Co., 
New York, has been appointed exclusive 
sales agent for Powd’r-Base throughout 
the United States. 


Monsanto Plastics Division 

John C. Brooks, vice-president in charge 
of the Fiberloid Division of Monsanto 
Chemical Co., has announced that hence- 
forth the division will be known as Plas- 
tics Division, Monsanto Chemical Co. 
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Compare this orange oil with any high 
ofaeko(-MolIMolaloD Ze) RvdlIE dalohwa dia > <ailelile (= 
Cold Pressed Oil of Orange, U.S. P. is in 
such great demand. Ask our jobbers for 


sample and compare quality and price. 








COLD PRESSED, U.S. P. 


Sold to the American market exclusively through: 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC. . DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY 
76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 180 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Distributors for: California Fruit Growers Exchange, Products Department, Ontario, California 
Producing Plant: The Exchange Orange Products Company, Ontario, California 
Copr. 1938, Products Dept., California Fruit Growers Exchange 
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New Production Unit at Carr-Lowrey 
The Carr-Lowrey Glass Co., Baltimore, 
Md., has recently completed construction 
of a new factory building containing a new 
tank for the production of glass containers 
for drugs and cosmetics. The new plant 
addition stands on made ground extending 
out into the Patapsco River at Westport. 

The main building is about 89 feet wide 
by 140 feet long. The tank has a capacity 
of about 45 tons of glass per day, which 
is manufactured into bottles by seven 
Hartford-Empire I-S machines. The an- 
nealing equipment consists of six Hart- 
ford-Empire lehrs, four of them equipped 
with H-E stackers, the small ware from 
two of the machines being delivered to one 
lehr by belt. 

The company’s production facilities are 
increased considerably by the new unit, 
which is as up-to-date and efficient as any 
in the country. In addition to the en- 
gineering and manufacturing angles, one 
cannot fail to be impressed by the large 
window areas and the excellent arrange- 
ments for ventilation, not to mention the 
impressive view of Baltimore harbor. 

The New York offices of the company 
closed down on Saturday, October 1, so 
that the entire staff could inspect the 
machinery at the new plant. 


Magnus Appoints in Chicago 

Charles E. Weston and G. F. Mehren 
have been added to the staff of the Chicago 
office of Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc. 
The Chicago office which now serves the 
entire mid-western territory is under the 
management of Talmadge B. Tribble. 

Mr. Weston is former sales representa- 
tive of the Eli Lilly Co. and, until joining 
MM&R, was a member of the firm, Nye 
Weston and Griffin. 

Mr. Mehren was formerly district man- 
ager of the Frankfort Distillery Co. in the 
Illinois and Wisconsin territory. He was 
district manager of the Chicago branch of 
Lepel High Frequency Laboratory, Inc., 
and a representative of the Alba Pharma- 
ceutical Co. 


Harper Method Golden Jubilee 

The occasion for a four-day convention 
held in Rochester, N. Y., August 22 to 25 
was the golden jubilee celebration of 
Harper Method, Inc. Robert A. MacBain, 
president of the company welcomed the 
delegates who were entertained at a garden 
party at Miss Harper’s home and a dinner 
at the Seneca Hotel. Progress of Harper 
method during the last fifty years was dis- 
cussed together with plans for the future. 

In connection with the jubilee a booklet, 
“Golden Memories,” was published. It 
tells the history of Harper Method with 
particular emphasis on the life and charac- 
ter of its founder, Martha Matilda Harper. 
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NEW CARR-LOWREY UNIT 


Plough Handles Spiro 


The manufacture and sale of ‘‘Spiro” 
deodorant powder is now being handled by 
Plough, Inc., Memphis. Arrangements 
have been completed between officials of 
Plough, Inc., and A. F. Bigger, president 
of Spiro Powder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
and the machinery and equipment of the 
Spiro Co. have been moved to Memphis. 

Plough is planning the largest advertis- 
ing campaign in the history of “Spiro” 
which has been on the market for forty 
years. 


Murray Breese Adds Accounts 

Murray Breese Associates, Inc., has re- 
cently been appointed to handle the pro- 
fessional promotion of the following com- 
panies R. B. Davis Co., (Cocomalt) 
Hoboken, N. J.; Torvic Laboratories, 
Inc., New York; Professional Laboratories, 
Inc., Bloomfield, N. J.; Lloyd Brothers, 
Pharmacists, Inc., Cincinnati; Dietetic 
Research Laboratories, Inc., Bloomfield, 
N. J.; U.S. Vitamin Corp., New York, and 
Amfre Drug Co., New York. 


Ellis & Sons Acquires Myers 

George D. Ellis & Sons, Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer of tin cans and 
other portable metal containers, has ac- 
quired the Myers Manufacturing Co., 
Camden, N. J., producers of ‘Labelstick”’ 
metal boxes. 

While manufacturing will continue at 
Camden, administrative functions will all 
be conducted from Philadelphia. 


Inc., 


Plough Buys Breethem 

Plough, Inc., Memphis, has purchased 
“Breethem”’ and all assets incident to its 
manufacture from Products 
Co., Nashville. The business will be moved 
to Memphis. 


Tennessee 
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Renaud Cosmetic in New Plant 

A new factory has been constructed by 
Renaud Cosmetic Co. at 7803 N. Saginaw 
st., Flint, Mich. New officers of the com- 
pany are: Walter H. Notter, president; 
Charles Renaud, Jr., secretary, and Stan- 
ley W. Anderson, treasurer. 


Preyer Heads Vick 

William Y. Preyer, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of Vick Chemical Co., has been 
elected president, succeeding Lunsford 
Richardson who has been made chairman 





WILLIAM Y. PREYER 


of the board. H. Smith Richardson, chair- 
man of the board since 1929, has been 
made chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Preyer has been associated with 
Vick Chemical Co. since 1916 and his ad- 
vancement to the presidency follows the 
company’s policy of “promotion from the 


” 


ranks. 
Jacqueline Cochran Showroom 

Jacqueline Cochran Cosmetics has 
opened a showroom in the Graybar Build- 
ing, New York. The home office and plant 
remain in Roselle, N. J. 
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| pat purchase of GUM* from ORBIS is backed by knowledge and 
expert experience of forty years standing—both in America and 
in the country of origin. Many of the personnel have spent a life- 
time in this industry. 

ORBIS imports directly, selected GUM TRAGACANTH from Persia. 
Astute knowledge of values, seasons, and localities together with 
constant contact with individual commission merchants assure you 
that the GUMS you buy from ORBIS will come from sections pro- 
ducing the finer natural raw gum. 

ALL ORBIS GUMS* are milled at the modern ORBIS factory at 
Newark, N. J. Here too, long experience guarantees satisfaction for 
your most exacting technical requirements. 


“ARABIC, TRAGACANTH, KARAYA, 


() Whole or Powdered 


PROODSG CTS CoCcr?orek a Tiown 


215 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK - FACTORY & LABORATORY, NEWARK, N. J. 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON CLEVELAND 


PHILADELPHIA 89 Broad Street 15201 Elderwood Ave. 















Water Soluble Gums Waxes 


Thymol 
Aromatics 
Rice Starch 







Cosmetic Raw Material Fruit Flavors 
Stearic Acid Oleo Resins Food Colors 
Essential Oils Perfume Bases Quince Seed 
Zinc Oxide French Olive Oil Irish Moss 
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Squibb Institute Dedicated 

The $750,000 laboratory building of the 
new Squibb Institute for Medical Re- 
search in New Brunswick, N. J., was 
dedicated October 11 with a reception at 
12:30, followed by a 12:30 luncheon and 
an inspection of the building from 3:30 
to 5:30. 

The speakers were: Dr. Abraham 
Flexner, director of the Institute of Higher 
Studies in Princeton University; Dr. 
Russell Morse Wilder, professor of medi- 
cine in the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.; 
Carleton H. Palmer, president of E. R. 
Squibb & Sons; Dr. John F. Anderson, 
vice-president and director of the Bio- 
logical Laboratories of E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, and two Nobel prize winners— 
Professor August Krogh, director of the 
department of animal physiology at the 
University of Copenhagen, and Dr. George 
R. Minot, professor of medicine at Har- 
vard University and director of the Thorn- 
dyke Laboratory of the Boston City 
Hospital. 

The new building is constructed of 
steel, concrete and glass with complete 
insulation from outside weather conditions 
assured by walls fourteen inches thick, 
evacuated glass brick windows and air 
conditioning equipment. 

Dr. George A. Harrop, director of the 
Institute pointed out that ‘‘although prac- 
tically all the research equipment and 
many features of the building may be 
found in various scientific research insti- 
tutions elsewhere, the Institute is the only 
edifice of its kind where all the latest 
equipment and most recently developed 
laboratory features are housed under a 
single roof.” 

The east wing of the first floor has been 
assigned to the vitamin research group; 
endocrine research will be conducted in 
the west wing of the same floor. In the 
main building on the first floor there is a 
large scientific library, with a_ special 
study room adjoining it. Some of the 
laboratories of the pharmacology and bio- 
chemistry divisions have also been placed 
on this floor. The laboratories for research 
in experimental medicine are housed in 
the main building of the second floor. The 
west wing of this floor has been reserved 
for future expansion, which, Institute 
officials feel, will come within the next 
two years. Sufficient space for at least 
twelve full size laboratories is available 
in this wing. 

The Institute will be in full operation 
this fall. Research activity, already under 
way, has been organized in four main 
divisions—experimental medicine, phar- 
macology, bacteriology and virus diseases, 
and organic chemistry. In addition, the 
Institute will operate a biochemical lab- 
oratory and a medicinal chemistry lab- 
oratory. The aim of the founders of the 
Institute is to create in the medical and 
biological fields an industry-supported re- 
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NEW SQUIBB INSTITUTE 


search enterprise analogous to the Bell 
Telephone and General Electric labora- 
tories in the sphere of physics. 


Merck Wins Ad Award 

Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J., has been 
selected by the committee of judges of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association as one 
of the fifty direct mail leaders of 1938. 
The award was made on the basis of out- 
standing direct mail literature employed in 
the professional promotion of several 
Merck medical products. The Merck Re- 
port, a magazine for physicians and phar- 
macists, edited by Douglas Wakefield 
Coutlee, advertising director of the com- 
pany, was also included in the winning 
presentation. 

At the annual meeting of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association, held at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, September 28 to 
30, Mr. Coutlee spoke on the importance 
of ‘Advertising Control’? as an essential 
to successful business. 


Lilly Award to Syverton 

The Eli Lilly & Co. $1,000 prize and 
medal, given annually to the American 
scientist under thirty-one years of age who 
has made an outstanding contribution to 
knowledge in the fields of bacteriology and 
immunology, has been awarded to Jerome 
T. Syverton, assistant professor of bac- 
teriology at the University of Rochester. 

Dr. Syverton was honored for his re- 
search with filterable viruses. 


Owens-Illinois Appoints Kummerow 

The Owens-Illinois Can Co., Toledo, has 
appointed George E. Kummerow as man- 
ager of the company’s Chicago branch. 
Before joining Owens-Illinois, Mr. Kum- 
merow wasassociated with Continental Can 
Co. for nineteen years, during the last five 
of which he served as Chicago sales 
manager. 


Phila. Wholesale Gives Party 

The Philadelphia Wholesale Drug Co. 
gave a party at the Arena, 46th and 
Market sts., Philadelphia, on September 
29, in celebration of its fiftieth anniversary. 
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Stanley Appoints Stevens 

The John T. Stanley Co., New York, 
has appointed Robley D. Stevens as its 
representative in Maryland, Virginia and 
the District of Columbia. He will make 
his headquarters in Baltimore. Until re- 
cently, Mr. Stevens was connected with 
the Owens-Illinois Can Co. (Tindeco Divi- 
sion) in that city. Previous to that he rep- 
resented the Stanley company in Phila. 


Zonite Buys Andron Co. 

Zonite Products Corp. has acquired the 
Andron Co. Inc., manufacturer of Andron, 
well-known venereal disease prophylactic. 
Edwin A. Perls will be general manager of 
the Andron Co. and a member of its board 
of directors. 


Quillen in N. Y. for Mixing Equip. 

The Mixing Equipment Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., has placed C. S. Quillen in charge of 
field engineering in New York City and 
central southern territories. Mr. Quillen, 
who for the past several months has been 
assisting with development work at the 
Rochester plant, is a graduate of Drexel 
Institute and was formerly with Alco 
Products and Carbide and Carbon Chem- 
ical Corp. He will make his headquarters 
at the New York office of Mixing Equip- 
ment Co. 


Pfaltz & Bauer pH Booklet 

Pfaltz & Bauer, Inc., New York, has 
issued a very informative booklet dealing 
with its Wulff pH Tester (Indicator Strip 
Method). The Wulff pH Tester is par- 
ticularly for accurate work with small or 
large quantities of highly colored, turbid, 
viscous, mediums containing suspended 
matter. Copies are available upon request 
to the company. 


Bertelli Anniversary Booklet 

A. Bertelli & C., Milan, manufacturer of 
pharmaceutical specialties and perfumes, 
has issued a handsomely illustrated book- 
let in commemoration of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the company. Copies are 
available upon request. 





Standard Synthetics Opens Here 

Standard Synthetics, Ltd., London, has 
established an agency in this country 
under the name of Standard Synthetics 
Co., 39 West 32 st., New York. The com- 
pany manufactures synthetic aromatics 
and distills essential oils, some of the prin- 
cipal products being terpeneless oils of 
lemon, lime, and orange, geraniol, lynaly] 
acetate, geranyl acetate, and perfume 
bases. J. Leslie Hindle, managing director 
of the company, was in this country in 
June of this year arranging for the estab- 
lishment of the agency. 

John Wilhelm, who has spent many 
years in the essential oil, aromatic chem- 
ical, and perfume base trade in Chicago, 
will direct the American agency supported 
by Edward Remus. 


U.S.1. Expands in Resins 

U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co., which re- 
cently entered the synthetic resin industry 
through the acquisition of the business of 
Robert Rauh, Inc., has purchased the 
Stroock & Wittenberg Corp. 

All the business of the two purchased 


companies, in both natural and synthetic 
resins, will be handled by Stroock & Wit- 


tenberg Corp., at 17 Battery Place, New 
York, under the personal direction of A. J. 


Wittenberg, president of the company. 


White Heads Emerson Drug 


Walter W. White, chairman of the 
executive committee of Emerson Drug 


Co., Baltimore, has been elected president 
of the company, succeeding the late J. 
Edward Murray. Mr. White, who is now 
holding both positions is a son-in-law of 
Capt. Isaac E. Emerson, founder of Emer- 
son Drug Co. 

Mr. White is also president and chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
Citro Chemical Co., Maywood, N. J., 
chairman of the executive committee of 
Maryland Glass Co. and of the Canadian 
branch of the company. 

F. Jack Andrews, for twenty years gen- 
eral manager of the Canadian company 


has succeeded Vir. Murray as president. 


Thompson Buys Borax Holdings 
Walter J. Thompson Co., Ltd., has pur- 
chased the borax holdings of the Nevada 
Borax Co., Las Vegas, known as the Green 
Flame claims. The property consists of 
three claims in Clark County, near the 
main workings of the old American Borax 


Ca: 


Pfizer Team Baseball Champs 


By winning the section “A” play-off 


game, in the Brooklyn Industrial Twilight 
League, the Chas. Pfizer Co. Baseball 
Team won the championship in the senior 
section of the League. Having won 12 
games and lost only 3 during the season’s 
play, it was necessary to play off a tie with 
the strong Frederick Loeser nine to decide 
the championship. 

The sterling pitching efforts of Charles 
Boss and Harold Sybil kept the Loeser hits 
scattered. Being limited to 8 hits, never 
more than one hit an inning, the Loeser 
men were handcuffed, and only crossed the 
home plate twice. Meanwhile Pfizer bat- 
ters bunched their nine hits to score one 
run in the 6th inning, 3 runs in the 
seventh, and one more in the Jast inning, 
to win a tightly played game of 5-2. 

During the season the league 
changed hands several times and the race 
was close right down to the final game. 


lead 


The winner could not be determined until 
the play off. Excellent pitching, timely 
hitting and spectacular defensive play 
were the factors which brought the Pfizer 
nine to its second title in three years play. 

Besides the regularly scheduled league 
contests, the Pfizer nine also played four 
games in which it was victorious three 
times. Therefore, another successful base- 
ball season has been brought to a close by 
the Pfizer Athletic Department. 

The players: Capt. Bill Boss, Catcher; 
Charlie Boss, Pitcher; Harold Sybil, 


Pitcher: Walter Lenahew, Pitcher; Gus 


Zeis, Ist Base; George Gassman, 2nd Base; 
Eddie Gassman, S. S.; George Sturm, 3rd 
Base; Felix Riccardo, L. F.; Bill Ludwig, 
C. F.; Al Pepe, R. F.; Eddie Haag, Out- 
field; Bob Lenti, Infield. Gus Zeis won the 
batting honors with an average of .397. 


Manager Mead is proud of his team. 





CHAS. PFIZER CO. BASEBALL TEAM 
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Calco Wins Ad Award 


One of the first prizes for outstanding 
advertising campaigns was awarded by 
Associa- 


National Industrial Advertisers 
tion to Caleo Chemical Co., Bound Brook, 


New Jersey. 


Associations 
Davis Heads N.W.D.A. 


At the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association at 
White Sulphur Springs, John C. Davis of 
Denver was elected president, succeeding 
J. Mahlon Buck of Bryn Mawr, Pa. Vice- 
presidents elected were McKay VanVleet 
of Memphis, H. M. Altschul of New York, 
H. E. Brown of Portland, Ore., Richard 
L. Hanson of Evansville, Ind., and A. B. 
Benson of Rochester, N. Y. 

Members elected to the board of control 
for a three-year term were: E. P. Schrade 
of St. Louis, Lee W. Hutchins of Grand 
Rapids, Allen D. Berry of Nashville and 
Henry Michaels of San Francisco. 


Dr. Weiss Speaks on Fair 

Dr. William E. Weiss, chairman of the 
board of Sterling Products, Inc., addressed 
a group of leaders of the drug industry at a 
preview of the Show-Globe-Hall of Phar- 
macy of the New York World’s Fair. He 
pointed out that the Show Globe-Hall of 
Pharmacy offered the industry the chance 
to carry out the kind of public relations 
program that it needs so much. 

Joseph A. Huisking, chairman of the 
drug industry’s participation in the Fair 
described the drug industry project and 
program and Earle A. Meyer, president of 
Show Globe, Inc., told of the three build- 
ings under one roof that will compose the 
industry’s Fair presentation. 


Benefit Dinner Honors Anderson 

4 dinner will be given at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, October 29, in 
honor of Dr. William C. Anderson, dean 
emeritus of Brooklyn College of Pharmacy. 
The dinner will be for the benefit of the 
New York Pharmaceutical pavilion for the 
care of tubercular patients at the Los 
Angeles Sanatorium. 


Fair Trade Survey 

As the first step in the nationwide fair 
trade survey which is being sponsored by 
the National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists and the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association, the Druggists’ Research 
Bureau, has opened offices in Minneapolis. 
The Bureau will send out a questionnaire 
to the retail druggists of Minnesota in 
order to determine their experiences in 
operating under fair trade and their 
attitude toward it. 

When the survey has been completed in 
Minnesota, it will be extended to the other 
42 states which have fair trade regulations. 
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ARE YOU SATISFIED WITH YOUR 
POSITION? « «© « « « 


ITH scientific research constantly recording new and revolutionary im- 
provements in the manufacture of pharmaceutical and medicinal chemicals, 


it pays to check your position as buyer frequently. 

Far too often old and established loyalties or standardized specifications 
tend to close the door to something new, something better. Far too frequently it 
is the sales department that reports competitive improvements long available 
to the buyer with an open mind. 

Don't let this happen to you! When the Baker salesman calls, hear his story 
about Pharmaceutical and Medicinal Chemicals. Go a step further. Make com- 
parative tests of Baker products. 

Back of this man is an organization trained in accuracy, and with control 
methods in force that have earned for the J.T. Baker Chemical Company a 
foremost position in the C. P. chemical field. 

This precise chemical technique, applied as it is to the control of tonnage 
fine chemicals, places buyers in the unique position of knowing their exacting 
specifications can always be met. 


When you are not satisfied with your buying position, remember Baker. 


J.T. BAKER CHEMICAL CO., Phillipsburg, New Jersey 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
220 South 16th Street 


NEW YORK 
420 Lexington Avenue 





for Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 


435 North Michigan Ave. 





A partial list of Tonnage Fine 
Chemicals held under rigid 
control, at no price premium. 
Alkali Bromides 
Potassium lodide 
Magnesium Oxide 
Cream of Tartar 





Subnitrate and other Salts 


Caustic Potash and Soda 
Sticks and Pellets 


Rochelle Salt 
Lead Acetate 
Salicylates 


Baker’s fine chemicals 
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“Have you beard of the wonderful one-boss shay, 
That was built in such a logical way 
Jt ran a bundred years to a day?” 


INDUSTRY IN MASSACHUSETTS 


TODAY AS ALWAYS 
STILL BENEFITS FROM CONSCIENTIOUS CRAFTSMANSHIP 


Just as in the days when Oliver Wendell Holmes’ 
worthy deacon built himself the perfect chaise, labor 
in Massachusetts continues to be proud of its skill. 
Thousands of intelligent workers with that splendid 
heritage of pride in a job well done still contribute 
a priceless asset to industry in this State. 

But, the opportunity of employing the best and 
most level-headed labor in the world is but one of 
the advantages Massachusetts bestows on industry. 
Within the compass of 500 miles from the heart of 


Massachusetts are most of the major markets of the 


In every way, industrial-minded Massachusetts 
encourages industry. Manufacturing corporations 
here enjoy the lowest taxes of any industrial state, and 
Massachusetts banks, long familiar with industrial 
needs, stand ready to support any industry new or 
old which justifies their aid. Special steps have been 
taken to provide ready financing for industries to 
settle here. 

Massachusetts invites new industries and offers 
unparalleled inducements. Write for "Industrial 
Advantages of Massachusetts”, a brief, readable 





North American continent — reached in 24 [— 
hours or less, linked by improved highways, i 
rail, water and air. 








book of accredited facts. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS DEVELOPMENT AND INDUSTRIAL 
COMMISSION - STATE HOUSE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








IT’S PROFITABLE TO PRODUCE IN MASSACHUSETTS 
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When all forty-three surveys are com- 
pleted, Professor H. J. Ostlund of the 
School of Business Administration of the 
University of Minneosta will analyze the 
data and the findings will be used to fight 
the propaganda aimed at the repeal of fair 
trade legislation. 

Proprietary Association Elects 

At the meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the Proprietary Association, held at 
the Hotel Biltmore, New York, September 
lo, W. W. White, president of the Emerson 
Drug Co. was selected to fill the unexpired 
term on the executive committee of the late 
J. Edward Murray. Mr. White has been 
for many years president of Citro Chem- 
ical Co., Maywood, N. J., a subsidiary of 
Emerson Drug Co. 

H. H. Hoyt of Carter Products, Inc., 
New York, was selected to fill the unex- 
pired term of Frank Hall, Murine Co., who 
was forced to resign because of illness. 
Mr. Hoyt has been associated with Carter 
Products, Inc., since 1929. 

Fred Rathburn of Olive Tablet Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, has been appointed 
chairman of the committee on publicity 
and public relations, filling the unexpired 
term of the late J. Edward Murray. 

The next annual convention of the asso- 
ciation will be held at the Biltmore Hotel, 
New York, May 15, 16, and 17, 1939. 


Bohan Discusses Foreign Advertising 

At the meeting of the Export Advertis- 
ing Association held September 30, Joseph 
D. Bohan, sales manager of the Centaur 
Co. discussed advertising in Argentina, 
3razil and Uruguay. 


New Chemical Salesmen Members 

At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Salesmen’s Association of the American 
Chemical Industry held October 4, the 
following new members were elected: J. E. 
Bonnabeau of the Barrett Co., C. L. Light- 
foot and John R. Dilworth, both of 
Anchor-Hocking Glass Co. 


Detroit Wins Golf Meet 

The inter-city meet bewteen the Allied 
Drug & Cosmetic Association of Michigan 
and the golf auxiliary of the Chicago Drug 
& Chemical and the Chicago Perfumery, 
Soap & Extract Associations was played 
at Olympia Fields Country Club, Chicago, 
September 16. Ninety-six players took 
part in the tournament and prizes were 
awarded to all who played. The team 
trophy was won by the Detroit Association. 


Officers Re-elected 


The joint convention of the National 
Association of Chain Drug Stores and the 
Associated Chain Drug Stores, Inc., was 
held September 19, 20 and 21 at the West- 
chester Country Club, Rye, N. Y. Both 
groups re-elected officers. M.S. Shapiro of 
Cunningham Drug Stores, Detroit, is 
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president, and Fred Griffiths of the Penn- 
sylvania Drug Co., New York, is secretary 
of the National group, and T. N. Beavers 
of the Peoples Drug Co., Washington, is 
president and A. F. Zicht of New York, is 
secretary of the Associated Chain Drug 
Stores. 


Preyer Heads A.N.A. 

Allan T. Preyer of Vick Chemical Co., 
and for the last year treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, was 
elected chairman of the board of the asso- 
ciation at its annual convention at Hot 
Springs, Va. He succeeds Harold B. 
Thomas of the Centaur Co., who con- 
tinues as a member of the board. Kenneth 
Laird, Weco Products Co., was re-elected 
a vice-chairman and H. W. Roden of 
Johnson & Johnson was chosen treasurer. 


Chicago Bowling League 

The Chicago Perfumery, Soap & Ex- 
tract Association has organized an A. B. C. 
sanctioned bowling league. The associa- 
tion has always had some bowling activi- 
ties but for the first time they have been 
put on a sound basis. The officers of the 
new bowling league are: R. F. McClellan, 
president; L. A. Solo, vice-president; S. J. 
Vance, secretary and treasurer. Martin B. 
Vance and T. H. Randecker were largely 
responsible for the organization of the 
league. 
National Council Elects Husa 

The sixteenth annual meeting of the 
National Conference on Pharmaceutical 
Research, held in Minneapolis, elected the 
following officers for the coming year: 
chairman, William J. Husa; vice-chairman, 
Herber W. Youngken; secretary, John C. 
Krantz, jr.; treasurer, Fitzgerald Dunning; 
executive committee, G. D. Beal, F. E. 
Bibbins and J. C. Munch. 


Financial 


Hudnut Capital Decrease 

Richard Hudnut, New York, has filed 
papers with the Secretary of State at 
Albany, decreasing the capital stock of the 
company from $900,000 to $90,000. 


McKesson Earnings Off 


Mckesson & Robbins, Inc., and sub- 
sidiaries, report for the six months ended 
June 30 a consolidated net profit of $1,- 
018,995, equivalent to 9 cents a share on 
1,282,983 shares of $5-par common stock. 
In the first half of last year the company 
sarned $1,750,272 or 74 cents a share on 
the common stock. 


United Drug Shows Loss 


United Drug Inc., Boston, reports for 
the six months ended June 30, a net loss of 
$635,385, contrasting with a net profit of 
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$796,179 or 57¢ a share for the first six 
months of 1937. The loss for the quarter 
ended June 30 was $315,840 comparing 
with a net profit of $215,539 in the similar 
period of 1937. 


Regulatory 
Massengill Fined $16,800 


In the United States District Court at 
Greenville, Tenn., S. E. Massengill, of the 
Massengill Manufacturing Co., pleading 
guilty to 112 out of 166 counts charging 
him with violation of the pure food and 
drug act, was fined $150 on each count. 

The charges resulted from the com- 
pany’s manufacture and distribution of 
“elixir of sulfanilamide” which the govern- 
ment charged was a contributing factor in 
the death of more than seventy people 
last year. The company was charged 
principally with adulteration and mis- 
branding of the elixir which was found 
misleading. 

The total fine was $16,800, the largest 
ever assessed for the violation of the pure 
food and drug act. 


F.T.C. Gets Injunction 


A somewhat different move by the 
Federal Trade Commission was taken in 
the case of a weight reducing remedy 
known as “281” in a complaint issued 
against Harry Gorov, trading as Isabella 
Laboratories, Hartman Wholesale Drug 
Co., Inc., and the Hartman chain of retail 
drug stores, all of Chicago. In this case 
the Commission applied to the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court on September 16 and was 
granted an injunction enjoining the re- 
spondents from disseminating any adver- 
tisement concerning ‘‘281’’, and remaining 
in effect until the case is finally disposed of. 

According to the Commission, “‘the true 
facts are that the active ingredient con- 
tained in said preparation is the drug di- 
nitrocresol. This drug is a_ powerful 
stimulant of body metabolism. Through 
the accelerated metabolism rate caused by 
the use of this drug, body tissues, par- 
ticularly fat, are more readily destroyed. 
This drug, however, has a marked toxic 
effect, causing, in some cases, direct de- 
generative changes in the vital organs and 
the formation of bilateral cataracts on the 
eyes of the persons subjected to its use.” 

Claims allegedly made by the respond- 
ent which the complaint charges are mis- 
leading and untrue, are that “281” is 
widely prescribed by practicing physicians 
as an aid in reducing weight and that no 
ill effects are experienced from its use. 


Assoc. Distributors Signs With F.T.C. 

Associated Distributors, Inc., Chicago, 
has entered into a stipulation with the 
Federal Trade Commission to discontinue 
claiming that its deodorant, Taboo, “ends” 


odors or “‘stops’’ perspiration unless it is 


indicated that such effect as the prepara- 
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Not Just 





But STURGES STANDARD 


a PRECIPITATED CHALK developed 
by many years of highly specialized re- 


search in different grades for specific uses. 


indie. Tablet, Face Powder manufacturers, and others who 
use Precipitated Chalk, have followed for years the specialized re- 
search of John & E. Sturge, Ltd. in developing the most suitable 
grades of precipitated chalk for a specific purpose. 


The study of particle shape, degree of their aggregation, amount 
of absorbed air, amount of air held mechanically by the aggregate, are 
some of the studies made in physical and chemical characteristics, 
that have led to the manufacture of rigidly controlled grades most 
suitable for a specific type of product. 


That is why so many manufacturers today insist on Sturges 
Standard Precipitated Chalk. They know that they can select a 
grade developed by long research ideally suited to the product they 
wish to make—and they know that they can depend on absolute 
uniformity in deliveries of this grade. 


JOHN & E. STURGE 


LIMITED 


Distributors: 


H. J. BAKER & BRO. 
271 Madison Ave. ra New York, N. Y. 


PRECIPITATED 
CHALK! 
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tion may have will be temporary; that it 
will not stain or harm clothing, unless this 
representation is accompanied by a warn- 
ing to use the preparation as directed; that 
it remains effective for days, and that it is, 
without qualification, non-irritating or safe 
for continued use. 


Biddle Case before Supreme Court 

The first case involving the Robinson- 
Patman Act to reach the United States 
Supreme Court is an appeal by the Biddle 
Purchasing Co., New York, for a review of 
a decision of the United States circuit 
court of appeals in New York which up- 
held a decision of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission that the company had violated 
Section 2 (c) the brokerage section of the 
act. The appeal alleges that Section 2 (c) 
of the act is unconstitutional. 


Dearborn Supply Cited 

The Dearborn Supply Co., Chicago, has 
been served by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission with a complaint charging that the 
company allegedly represented that its 
Mercolized Wax is a wax capable of ab- 
sorbing surface discolorations and blem- 
ishes and that it protects the skin, when, it 
is alleged, the product is not a wax and 
does not accomplish the advertised results. 

The complaint also charges that Parker- 
Belmont Beauty Cream sold by the com- 
pany, advertised as a skillful, scientific 
blend of creams for pore-deep cleansing 
and all-around beautifying, is not a 
scientific blend and is not efficacious for the 
purposes advertised. Other products of 
the company, namely Saxolite Astringent, 
Powdered Tarkroot and Phelactine De- 
pilatory, are also alleged not to accomplish 
the results claimed for them. 


Knox Co. Cited by F.T.C. 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
issued a complaint against the Knox Co., 
Los Angeles, charging it with misleading 
advertisements in the sale of two of its 
products, Cystex and Mendaco. 

The complaint alleges that Cystex is not, 
as represented, an effective remedy and 
cure for various ailments, disorders and 
diseased conditions of the kidneys and 
bladder, irrespective of the causes or such 
ailments and disorders. The complaint 
alleges that such disorders arise from many 
causes and that no remedy is effective for 
all of them. The complaint also charges 
that the company’s statement that the 
product is recommended and endorsed by 
competent medical authorities is false. 

In advertising Mendaco, the company is 
alleged to represent falsely that the prepa- 
ration is an effective remedy and cure for 
asthma; that it will “dissolve”’ the cause of 
asthma, thus permanently relieving the 
symptoms and that it will stimulate the 
blood and promote metabolism. 
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Kolynos Cited by F.T.C. 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
issued a complaint against Kolynos Co., 
New Haven, charging the company with 
disseminating false advertising  state- 
ments. The Commission objects to the 
company’s claims that “its tooth paste 
kills all harmful germs in the mouth and 
keeps the teeth and mouth thoroughly 
clean and healthy because of its antiseptic 
and germicidal qualities; that it restores 
natural color and brightness to discolored 
teeth; that it is an outstanding and com- 
petent antiseptic and germicidal agent, 
and that it is more concentrated and more 
economical than competing tooth pastes 
and accomplishes results that cannot be 
obtained through of other tooth 
pastes.” 

The complaint charges that these claims 
are misleading and untrue and that Koly- 
nos tooth paste does not have any of these 
qualities or accomplish any of the results 


use 


claimed. 





Lander Agrees With F.T.C. 


As the result of a complaint brought by 
the Federal Trade Commission the Lander 
Co., New York, has agreed not to use on 
labels or otherwise the words “‘olive oil’’ in 
connection with its nail polish remover to 
imply that the value of the product is in- 
creased by the inclusion of olive oil in any 
quantity. The company will also cease 
representing that local application of the 
polish remover will be of real value in the 
treatment of dry or brittle nails because of 
its olive oil content. 


Payne Signs With F.T.C. 

A. G. Payne, Lexington, Ky., trading as 
Old Kickato Distributor and as the Kick- 
ato Co., has entered into a stipulation with 
the Federal Trade Commission to cease 
making certain claims in its advertising. 

The Commission objected to the re- 
spondent’s representations that its Old 
Kickato Indian Tonic is a body builder; a 
competent treatment for indigestion, rheu- 
matism, stomach disorders, or neuritis 
pains; an effective remedy for constipa- 
tion, unless this claim is limited to tem- 
porary relief; and that it improves the 
system in general and tones up the di- 
gestive organs. 

The company has also agreed to cease 
using the word “Indian” or a picture of an 
Indian in connection with the product. 


Procter & Gamble Signs Stipulation 

Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, has 
entered into a stipulation with the Federal 
Trade Commission to discontinue certain 
misleading representations in the sale of its 
shampoo products, Drene and Special 
Drene for Dry Hair. 

The company will cease to advertise 
that it is impossible to produce another 
shampoo as safe, pure, mild or beautifying 
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as Drene; that its shampoos are the only 
ones that will completely remove accumu- 


.lations of excess oil, dirt and perspiration 


from the hair, or which are non-alkaline, 
and that use of either of the shampoos will 
make dyed hair look natural unless this 
statement is limited to those cases in which 
dyed hair looks unnatural because of in- 
complete cleansing or lime soap deposit. 

The company has also agreed to cease 
comparing its shampoos with “ordinary” 
shampoos in any way which implies that 
the comparison is true as regards all other 
shampoos. 


Pro-Ker Ordered to Cease 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
ordered Pro-Ker Laboratories to cease and 
desist from stating that Pro-Ker, or 
Charles Nessler’s Pro-Ker Hair Milk is a 
competent treatment for falling hair, 
baldness, or any other hair trouble or as 
capable of reaching the cause of all hair 
trouble and of forcing nature to replace 
fallen hairs and produce a new growth to 
produce a perfect hair condition. 


Tayton Agrees With F.T.C. 

The Tayton Co., Kansas City, Mo., has 
entered into a stipulation with the Federal 
Trade Commission to stop advertising 
that Tayton’s cream will “prevent en- 
larged pores, wrinkles, lines, or pimples, 
that it will nourish the skin, and that it is 
a new ‘Hollywood way’ of treating the 
skin.” 


Watkins Cited by F.T.C. 

R. L. Watkins Co., New York, has been 
charged by the Federal Trade Commission 
with unfair practices in the advertising of 
its De. Lyon’s Tooth Powder. 

The complaint charges that the com- 
pany’s advertising leads buyers to believe 
that Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder possesses 
properties and effectiveness identical with 
and comparable to preparations used by 
dentists and that tooth powders are better 
cleansing agents then pastes. 

The company is alleged to have dis- 
paraged competitive dentifrices, including 
paste, by representing that they contain 
harmful acid, also grit or pumice; that 
they injure, scratch and destroy tooth 
enamel, tooth structure and mouth tissues, 
and are unsafe and dangerous to use. 

Other representations allegedly made by 
the company, contrary to the facts are 
that Dr. Lyon’s tooth powder is antacid 
and neutralizes acid mouth conditions, will 
make all normal teeth white and brilliant, 
is a deodorant, is more economical to use 
than tooth pastes and is a new and 
scientific discovery giving results equiva- 
lent to professional dental prophylaxis. 

The value of a bracelet given to pur- 
chasers of tooth powder, in exchange for 
10 cents and the box front of a Dr. Lyon’s 
container, is also said to have been mis- 
represented. 
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Exchange Citric Acid U.S.P. is made by the 
Exchange Lemon Products Company of Corona, 
Calif. Backed by the Sunkist group of 13,500 
citrus growers—largest in the world. Immedi- 
ate shipments from warehouse stocks in New 
York, Chicago and Philadelphia. For prices on 


kegs, barrels or carloads, write nearest office. 


Products Department 






CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA 


189 W. Madison St, Chicago, Illinois 99 Hudson St., New York, N.Y. 





CiTeRic AcCto WG. S$. P. 
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Obituaries 


C. M. Bundy 

Charles M. Bundy, head of C. M. 
Bundy Co., Indianapolis pharmaceutical 
manufacturer, died suddenly at Mackinac, 
Mich., September 13. 

After studying at the Cincinnati and 
Louisville Colleges of Pharmacy, he 
entered the employ of Eli Lilly & Co. 
where he stayed for eleven years, working 
in the laboratory and later serving as 
assistant superintendent. From 1900 to 
1902 he was in the employ of the Upjohn 
Co., Kalamazoo, and then went to work in 
the laboratory of the Pittsburgh Physi- 
cians’ Supply Co. where he became man- 
ager of the plant, leaving to take charge of 
the Laboratory of Allaire, Woodward & 
Co., Peoria, where he remained until he 
founded the C. M. Bundy Co. 


Phillipe Louis Dubuis 

Philippe Louis Dubuis, co-director of 
Dubuis & Rowsell, Ltd., Croyden, Eng- 
land, died suddenly September 16. He 


was forty-four years old. 


Henry J. S. Hall 

Henry J. S. Hall, president of Fellows 
Medical Manufacturing Co., New York, 
died at his summer home in Dorset, Vt., 
September 11. He was seventy-six years 
old. 

Mr. Hall was born in New York and be- 
gan his business life with his father’s firm, 
Hall & Ruckel, which he left to become 
president of Fellows Medical Manufactur- 
ing Co. In 1896 he married Alice Reynolds 
of Elmira, N. Y., who died in 1905. In 
1912 he married Helen Hughes who sur- 
vives him as do their son, John, and two 
daughters of his first marriage, Mrs. I. W. 
Dowling and Mrs. Chetwood Elliott, all of 
New York. 


James F. Hayes 

James F. Hayes, manager of the North- 
eastern Division of Eli Lilly & Co., 
Indianapolis, died of a heart attack Sep- 
tember 25, while he was attending the an- 
nual convention of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association at White Sul- 
phur Springs. He was fifty-six years old. 

Mr. Hayes was born in South Man- 
chester, Conn., and upon completion of his 


education spent several years in the retail 


drug business in that state. He then 
joined the sales force of the Meyers 


Brothers Drug Co., St. Louis, traveling in 
Missouri, Colorado and Kansas. In 1910, 
when he had been with Meyers Brothers 
for six years, he became a salesman for 
Ehi Lilly & Co., covering Oklahoma, Texas, 
Kansas and Colorado. In 1923 he 
made a district manager with headquarters 
in Boston. In 1930, he was moved to the 
New York office where he became assistant 


was 


manager of the eastern division of which 
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Edward Zinc was manager. When Mr. 
Zine was appointed general sales manager 
of the company, Mr. Hayes succeeded him 
as manager of the eastern division. 

He was a member of the New York 
Drug and Chemical Club. His wife and 
a daughter, Mrs. Louise Wyckoff of Bel- 
mont, Mass., survive him. 


Allbert E. James 

Albert E. James, manager of the Calvert 
Drug Co., Baltimore, died August 26 after 
an illness of more than a year. He was 
fifty six years old. 

Mr. James was born in Baltimore and 
had been associated with Calvert Drug 
Co. for many years. In 1927 he was made 
manager, succeeding R. E. Lee Williamson, 
who resigned to become secretary of the 
Federal Wholesale Druggists Association. 


His wife survives him. 


Walter H. McGeehan 

Walter H. McGeehan, public relations 
counsel for Anchor-Hocking Glass Corp., 
Lancaster, Ohio, died September 11 at the 
age of thirty-seven. 


Charles C. Neal 


Charles C. Neal, director of product 
control for Sharp & Dohme, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, from 1929 his retirement 
March 1, 1938, died suddenly from a heart 
attack September 2 in Romney, W. Va. 
He was sixty-three years old. 

Mr. Neal was born in Danville, Va., and, 
after graduation from the Danville Mili- 


Institute, served a four years’ ap- 


until 


tary 
prenticeship in the pharmacy of Dr. W. H. 
Cole. 
more College of Pharmacy from which he 
For 


Following that he entered the Balti- 


was graduated with honors in 1899. 
the next two years he was in partnership 
Dr. Cole until fire de- 
He then became a 


in Danville with 
stroyed their store. 
representative in southwestern Virginia 
for Sharp & Dohme, Baltimore. In 1902 
he was transferred to the laboratory in 
Baltimore where he was an assistant in the 
tablet department. In 1924 he became 
superintendent of the laboratories. When 
the business of Sharp & Dohme was 
merged with that of the H. K. Mulford 
Co., and the laboratories were moved to 
Philadelphia, Mr. Neal 
director of product control for the company. 

He 
Association for Advancement of Science, 
and for the past twenty-four years had 
been chairman of the executive committee 
of the 
tion. 


was appointed 


was a member of the American 


American Pharmaceutical Associa- 


Dr. Alexandre S. Phau 

Dr. Alexandre S. Pfau, a member of the 
research staff of L. Givaudan & 
Geneva, Switzerland, died suddenly on 
August 14. 


Cie., 
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Dr. Pfau was born in 1889 and educated 
in Berlin. Immediately after the war, 
during which he served in the Austro- 
Hungarian army, he joined the Givaudan 
organization as a production chemist and 
later became engaged in research work. 

He was renowned for his work on the 
analysis and synthesis of odoriferous vege- 
table materials such as oak moss, etc. His 
study of Azulenes, the blue or purple 
coloring substances found in a large num- 
ber of essential oils, is considered one of his 
outstanding accomplishments and con 
tributions to the science of perfumery. He 
was considered an authority in his special- 
ized field and his findings have been pub- 
lished in many important European 
scientific and professional magazines. 


Samuel Schwarz 

Samuel Schwarz, president of Polak & 
Schwarz, Inc., Zaandam, Holland, died 
September 11, from complications follow- 
ing pneumonia. He had been ill for several 
months. 

He was born in 1895 in Zutphen, Hol- 
land, where his father, L. Schwarz, 
founded the present company. Upon the 





SAMUEL. SCHWARZ 


death of his father, Mr. Schwarz took over 
the management of the company and was 
largely responsible for building the busi- 
ness to its present size with several fac- 
tories and offices throughout the world. 

In 1937 he celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his active association with 
the business and in the same year visited 
this country for the first time, accom- 
panied by his wife, who, with three sons, 
survives him. 

Richard Percy Strauss 

Richard Percy Strauss, former president 
of McKesson-Vogeler, Cincinnati, died in 
Hot Springs, Ark. after a long illness. He 
was fifty-five years old. 

Mr. Strauss was born in Malvern, Ark., 
and went to Cincinnati in 1913 where he 
became associated with McKesson-Vog- 
eler. Lil health forced him 
president of the company last spring. 

He is 
daughters and four brothers. 


to retire as 


survived by his widow, two 
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Any book reviewed in this section can be pur~ 
chased direct from THE DRUG AND COSMETIC 
INDUSTRY at regular publisher's price. 


Fundamentals of Therapy, by Rudolf Steiner, Ph.D. 
and Ita Wegman, M.D., 165 pp., Anthroposophic 
Press, New York, Cloth $2.00. 

From time immemorial, the Mysteries were most in- 
timately united with the art of healing, and the attain- 
ment of spiritual knowledge was brought into connec- 
tion with the healing of the sick. The aim of this book 
is to supplement scientific medicine of our time by the 
illumination that can flow from a true knowledge of the 
spirit, towards a living grasp of the processes of illness 
and of healing. 


Omnibus of Marketing and Packaging 1938, Pub- 
lished by Creative Journals, Ltd., London, 314 pp., 
Size 914 x 1214, Illus., Price 30s. 

This book, published by the proprietors of Shelf 
Appeal, the London monthly magazine devoted to 
packaged goods, is very complete, well printed and 
graphically illustrated. It contains an atlas of maps 
of markets and media, showing where the buying pub- 
lic lies, how it is distributed and how to reach it with 
advertising media. Branded goods are described and 
lavishly illustrated with photographs of over 350 differ- 
ent products. Types of display from showcards and 
cut-outs up to exhibition stands are described and 
illustrated. It contains a technical section describing 
the materials from which containers for all types of 
branded goods are made and also a complete buyer’s 
guide. From the information contained in this book 
the sponsor of a new product can compile all the data 
necessary for its launching on to the market. Those 
having established brands can check the new trends in 
packaging. It should prove interesting to American 
manufacturers not only because of the distribution in- 
formation it contains but also because it so well illus- 
trates the packaging trends abroad. 
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Manual Of Cosmetics, by Charles Lazar, M.D., 318 
pp., Lllus., The Sherwood Press, Cleveland, cloth 
$5.00. 

This new book is a comprehensive guide to beauty 
culture. The author, resident of Budapest, is among 
the world’s foremost authorities on the subject dis- 
cussed and has written his treatise especially for the 
use of cosmeticians who want to know what is best to 
do in any case presented. An idea of its extensive 
scope may be gained from a glance at the table of con- 
tents: Anatomical Part: Electricity, Electrological 
Part; Pharmacological Part; Care of the Skin; Dis- 
orders of Sebaceous Secretion; Methods for the Care of 
the Face According to the Degree of Greasiness of the 
Complexion; Hypertrichosis, Hirsutism, Superfluous 
Hair; Electrolytical Epilation; Removal of Nevus 
Hairs; Tumor Extirpation in General; Electrolytical 
Extirpation of Tumors; Iontophoresis; Earth Circuit- 
ing; The Effects of Heat on the Human Skin; The 
Actual Cautery; Diathermy; The Effects of Cold on the 
Human Skin; Freezing with Carbon Dioxide Snow and 
Ether Mixture; The Drilling Machine; Contra-Indica- 
tions of Cosmetic Operations; Scars; Benign Tumors; 
Radiant Energies; The Cosmetics of the Pigmentary 
System; Disorders of the Hair; Disorders of the Nails: 
Disorders of the Sweat Glands. 


Handsome Is As Handsome Does, by Hazel Rawson 
Cades, 104 pages, D. Appleton-Century Co., New 
York, $1.50. 

The subtitle of this book is ““‘How to Make Your 
Daughter Better-Looking” and the author is “Good 
Looks” Editor of the Woman's Home Companion. She 
is widely known for her common sense approach to cos- 
metics and their proper use and in this most recent 
book she advises mothers on a good looks program for 
their young daughters. Cosmetic manufacturers will be 
interested in what she has to say about the care of the 
skin, hair, nails and teeth of the very young. 
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Several years ago The Drug and Cos- 
metic Industry established a book 
department, primarily as a service to 


subscribers. 


This service proved extremely valu- 
able to manufacturers because at last 
they could obtain any book applicable 
to their business from one source, 
thereby eliminating duplicity of 


orders and accounts. 


Through special arrangements with 
publishing houses The Drug and 
Cosmetic Industry Book Department 
is in a position to supply to the 


trade any technical book published. 


Further --- we have been influenced 
by the ready response to this service 
to include general literature and we 
now offer for sale any book published 


in the United States. 


Books are an integral part of our 
business. Consult us regarding your 


book requirements. 


Send your book orders direct to 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
The DRUG and COSMETIC INDUSTRY 


101 West 31st Street New York City 


All books are sent postpaid 


Be OOM 
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As Others See You, by Henry J. Schireson, M.D., 
412 pp., Illus... The Macaulay Co., New York, 
Cloth $3.00. 

This is the story of plastic surgery. It was written 
primarily to acquaint the layman with the brilliant 
successes of this science and to offer information rela- 
tive to the help that awaits those who suffer mentally 
or physically from remediable defects. Plastic surgery 
obtained its greatest impetus from the World War. 
During the past few years considerable progress has 
been made not only in the science of plastic surgery 
but—because of the research being sponsored by sev- 
eral foundations of the highest repute—in its general 
acknowledgment by the medical profession. Dr. 
Schireson tells his story in an interesting and easily 
understood way. Each of the many operations de- 
scribed are well illustrated with photographs taken both 
before and after treatment. 


Thermodynamics Fluid Flow and Heat Transmis- 
sion, by Huber O. Croft, First Edition, 312 pp., 
McGraw-Hill, New York, Cloth $3.50. 

This important book covers a novel area in the field 
of engineering. Its purpose is to review thermody- 
namics and introduce dimensional-analysis, fluid-flow, 
and heat-transmission problems—subject matter which 
is fundamental in the training of all engineers. The 
author has combined this material into one continuous 
study covering fields of engineering knowledge en- 
countered in actual problems. 


Stories of American Industry, by Daniel C. Roper, 
Secretary United States Department of Commerce, 
150 pp., United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., Paper cover, Price 20c. 

This book is a compilation of 32 radio programs, each 
of which gives the story of one great American industry. 
Harry R. Daniel was the editor of the script and nar- 
rator on the air. Its purpose is to acquaint the public 
with the history, the accomplishments, the manifold 
problems, and the fine public service of our great in- 
dustries. One chapter of the book is devoted to Per- 
fumes and Cosmetics. 


Introductory Qualitative Analysis, by Warren C. 
Vosburgh, Revised Edition, 222 pp., The MacMillan 
Co., New York, Cloth, $2.25. 

This is a revision and enlargement of the earlier work 
of the same name by Dr. Jacob Cornog and the present 
author. The chief emphasis is on instruction in chem- 
ical principles and the scientific method. A glance at 
the Table of Contents will give an idea of its entire 
scope: General Information; Laboratory Exercises; 
Systematic Analysis for the Cations; The Detection of 
the Anions; The Analysis of Solid Materials; Solutions; 
Electrolytic Dissociation (Part I) and (Part II); A 
Discussion of Some of the Reactions of Qualitative 
Analysis; Chemical Equilibrium (Part I) and (Part II); 
Theory of Precipitation (Part I) and (Part IT); Oxida- 
tion and Reduction; Apparatus and Materials; Special 
Apparatus for Semi-Micro Qualitative Analysis; Re- 
agents and Solutions; Materials for Analysis. 
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78 different types of 
packaging machinery 


have been developed by the Package 
Machinery Company, covering vir- 
tually every wrapping requirement. 
Shown above is our recently intro- 
duced Model FA-Q, a quickly adjust- 
able, high speed wrapping machine 
now being used by manufacturers in 
many industries. 


ABOUT IT! 


The nightmare of many manufacturers today is indicated 
above. Obviously, the solution is to cut costs wherever and whenever 
possible. True, some costs can't be lowered. But others can! 


Many manufacturers are lowering costs radically by modern- 
izing their packaging departments. 

We wonder if you realize how far modern packaging machinery 
has out-classed former machines and methods. Giant strides have 
been taken in recent years... outstanding new developments have 
made former machines actually obsolete by comparison. Hence, the 
opportunity for savings. 

For example, the new high speed machines offer remarkable 
savings in time—cut production costs toa minimum. They are ex- 
tremely flexible—quickly adjustable for many sizes and types of 
products. This means that a manufacturer formerly unable to 
afford extensive, multiple equipment, can now use a single machine 
to handle his entire line. Moreover, in a large plant, high speed ad- 
justable machines save considerable floor space, as fewer machines 
are required to do the same amount of work. Important savings are 
also made in wrapping material costs. These many economies, 
taken altogether, amount toa good deal more than you might think. 


With all their advantages and economies, our wrapping ma- 
chines actually cost less today than they ever have before. 


Write for booklet ‘‘How Packaging Costs are being Lowered.”’ 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY ... . .. . Springfield, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK 


Mexico, D. F., Apartado 2303 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES 
Buenos Aires, Argentina: David H. Orton. Maipu 231 


Peterborough, England: Baker Perkins, Ltd. Melbourne, Australia: Baker Perkins, Pty., Ltd. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 
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EY Prnvvvicinn, Che Bagel 
PRUDULTION ENGINEER 


LABORATORY LAYOUT 

We had never given this subject much thought until 
recently we received a commission to design a large re- 
search and control laboratory. In the past chemical 
laboratories had always been to us disorderly places 
where chemists created stinks and piled everything 
about in disorderly, and sometimes dirty, confusion. 
So we started out with a rather large order in our 
pocket to survey a group of outstanding laboratories in 


the hope that it might be possible to bring order out of 


chaos and thus do something that had not often been 


done before. The first impression we received was of 


the paucity of engineering thinking which has been 
applied to laboratory layout and equipment design. 

It appears that laboratories have been designed in 
the main by chemists who seem to have attempted to 
create larger editions of what they have had before or 
seek to emulate the college laboratory in which their 
training was received. The result is that one laboratory 
is pretty much like another and the average laboratory 
is pretty much a hodge-podge because of the endeavor 
to secure a compromise that will meet the ideas of the 
men who must work in it. 

This is amazing because chemists do create apparatus 
and gadgets of very complex and ingenious nature 
which is testimony of the fact that the line between 
chemistry and engineering is very small. But when it 
comes to applying the same kind of scientific thinking 
to the manual work they must do; they seem at a loss 
and simply follow tradition. If you tell them that their 
manual work in the laboratory can be analyzed in terms 


of work units—in terms of body movements—they 
accuse you of trying to regiment their thinking, when 


all you are trying to do is give them more time for real 
thinking, or, on the other hand, they assume that you 
are nuts and let it go at that. 
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Laboratory furniture and equipment builders have 
gone a long way in designing convenient equipment, but 
they still have a long way to go before maximum effi- 
ciency is reached. One draw-back is that commercial 
laboratory furniture has been designed in standard 
units, which, though they can be arranged in a mul- 
tiplicity of combinations to suit the work and the 
materials in a given laboratory, these units are often 
inadequate to provide just that combination which 
makes a set-up perfect. If one purchases special units 
the price goes up beyond all reason. On the other hand 
laboratory equipment people tell us that it is impos- 
sible to design equipment which will suit the conflicting 
ideas of all the chemists who have a hand in creating 
new laboratory set-ups. 

After looking over some of the layouts we can readily 
believe that. It must be pretty hard to reconcile the 
ideas of chemists some of whom feel that a laboratory 
should be chopped up into a lot of little cubby-holes in 
which one or two men can work—or loaf—in solitary 
confinement, and others who feel that a laboratory 
should be a vast open space with functional locations so 
that each man must perambulate from place to place 
whenever a fume hood, an oven or other piece of equip- 
ment must be used. 

As we see it the problem of designing a laboratory is 
to provide adequate work-table space, sufficient but not 
excessive aisle space, convenient storage for supplies, 
glassware and apparatus, to provide adequate services; 
to provide a sufficiency of apparatus; and to arrange the 
whole in such a manner that the men using the labora- 
tory can conduct their work with the fewest possible 
movements. 

In short there is no difference between laying out a 
laboratory than in laying out a factory. Moreover, 
there is in a large laboratory, especially in connection 
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Jmproved TABLET MACHINES 


IN WHICH ARE RETAINED ALL THE FUNDAMENTALS 
OF STOKES ORIGINAL DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


It is the fixed policy of Stokes engineering to stick to 
the fundamentals of simplified design, rugged con- 
struction and few and simple controls . . . fundamentals 
which have won world-wide acceptance for Stokes 
Tablet Machines, which for more than 40 years have 
made these machines standard equipment in most 
pharmaceutical laboratories. 

Stokes Machines have been continuously improved, 
made more practical, more productive. Their years of 
usefulness have been increased and maintenance costs 
reduced by the added strength and ruggedness con- 
tributed by modern metals and alloys. Their simplicity 
of control, adjustment and change-over have been car- 
ried to the point where Stokes Tablet Machines are suc- 
cessfully set up and operated in far-away places by men 
who never before have seen machines of this type. 
Stokes Tablet Machines are built in a wide range of 
sizes and types, Rotary and Single Punch, to meet 
every requirement of pharmaceutical tablet manufacture. 


Shown above are three popular Rotary Models. 
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THE B-2 ROTARY TABLET MACHINE is standard 
equipment in most plants, making all tablets }” to 3” 
diameter, in quantities up to 500 per minute. A practi- 
cal machine also for small-lot production . . . by simply 
using a partial set of punches and dies. 


THE BB-2 ROTARY is a high-production machine... 
1,000 to 1,500 tablets per minute without the use of 
multiple punches and dies. Tablets are accurate in 
weight and hardness, material for each being individu- 
ally measured and then compressed. 


THE D-3 ROTARY is a heavy-duty machine for larger 
tablets and lozenges. It is particularly suitable for gran- 
ulating by the slugging method, yet can be quickly 
changed over for regular work. Output 300-350 per 


minute. 


Common to all these machines are features such as 
Adjustable Automatic Excess Pressure Release, com- 
pletely housed drive and punches, easy accessibility, 
semi-steel construction, etc. Write for catalog 710 with 
complete descriptions. 


F. J. STOKES MACHINE CoO. 
5932 Tabor Road Olney P.O. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Representatives in New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis 
Pacific Coast Representative * L. H. Butcher Company, Inc. 






TABLET MACHINES 
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with control work, far more room for specialization than 
you imagine. Although the very thought of specializa- 
tion is repugnant to most chemists, we think that as 
industry continues to invest more and more money in 
quality control and research, the demand for faster 
laboratory results will become more and more intensi- 
fied. Faster results can be achieved through adequate 
apparatus; short cuts in techniques; and _ efficient 
laboratory arrangement. 

It is the heighth of foolishness to hire good men and 
then not provide them with adequate facilities to do 
their work effectively. It is not the first cost of a 
laboratory that counts; it is the cost of running it. If 
one is to secure best results from the latter; one must be 
niggardly about the former. 

Shortly after the turn of the year we shall have some 
photographs and a story to tell you about a laboratory 
layout which we hope will reveal some innovations in 
equipment and layout, and which we hope will set some 
new standards of cleanliness and comfortable working 
conditions for the men who must use it. The man at 
the head of this organization knows how to set a high 
standard and then stimulate all who are working on the 
job to achieve it. 


MULTIPLE FILLERS 

A great many firms in the trade are confronted with 
the problem of packaging the same lot of goods into 
several different sizes of containers. A thousand gallon 
batch, for instance, may be packaged in gallons, quarts, 
pints etc. As a rule this means stopping midway in the 
run to change equipment set-ups with consequent loss 
of time on the part of finishing operators on the line, or 
it means setting up two lines of equipment and switch- 
ing operators from one line to another while the change- 
over is being made. In this case two lines of equipment 
are tied up and cleaning time is doubled. There appears 
to be a sufficient number of such instances to warrant 
the development by filling machine companies of 
multiple fillers which could handle one size after the 
other without stopping the run. Times in the past we 
have used two small filling machines and a couple of 
semi-automatic labelers on such lines. This procedure 
is all right when the equipment is available and not re- 
quired for any other purpose, but rarely does such a 
condition justify the purchase of new, duplicate units. 

At the moment in co-operation with the engineers of 
one of our clients we are designing a multiple unit filler 
which will enable us to fill one size after the other. 
Moreover a study of the question reveals that the de- 
sign of a multiple spindle capper is feasible and that a 
multiple station labeler is possible. A multiple spindle 
drill press equipped with different sized cap chucks 
could be worked in very nicely. Ermold already has a 
multiple station labeling machine, which though it has 
always been used for one size of label, is indicative of 
the fact that a multiple station labeler could be de- 
signed, each station of which could apply a different 
sized label. 
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A similar problem arises in connection with filling 
short runs of many different preparations. Observing 
the terrific loss of time in changeovers from one prepa- 
ration to another, we developed a two station filling 
machine for filling gallon bottles. This is a dual ma- 
chine so designed that when one set of nozzles is filling 
one preparation the other set can be cleaned out and 
set up for another. Then when the first preparation 
has been run out, all the operator has to do is turn a 
valve and she can immediately begin running the other. 
If the run of a particular preparation is very large both 
stations can be used for filling the same preparation. 


NEWARK ENGINEERING CO. 

Sometime ago we mentioned the fact that a semi- 
automatic cartoning machine, a new time of bottle 
blower, a tablet cleaning and sorting machine, a tablet 
counter and a few other machines were in course of 
development. Many of these machines bear our thumb- 
print and probably won't work. But so many people 
seemed to want these very machines that we’ve decided 
to reveal that they are being built by Newark Engineer- 
ing Co., Newark, N. J. We have a two-fold reason for 
this: one is to save correspondence; the other to step 
up John Fridane, who is the presiding genius of the out- 
fit. John is the best engineer in the world—also the 
laziest. If only he weren’t so puritanical I might be 
able to speed him up a bit. But he doesn’t smoke, 
drink or chew so what the hell can you expect? Any- 
way these machines are on the way; two of them have 
been tested thoroughly and will go into the plant of 
one of our customers next week. If they work I'll tell 
you about it; if they don’t God help Fridane! More 
anon. 


PILL DRYING 

Pills are difficult to dry quickly. But not any more 
difficult than gum arabic candies, such as licorice drops. 
In the trade the usual practice in drying pills is to air 
dry them for about a week—air drying being used be- 
cause it has been felt that such things cannot be dried 
without case hardening any other way. However, a 
lot of pills can be dried in a period from four to twelve 
hours depending upon moisture content. The trick lies 
in controlling the humidity within the drier as well as 
the temperatures. Pills should be dried in the starch 
to save handling. Therefore, if your drier is fitted with 
both wet and dry bulb controls, you can start drying a 
lot by setting the dry bulb control down and the wet 
bulb control up. This procedure keeps the moisture 
within the drier until the humidity builds up to the con- 
trol point at which the spill dampers will open. Then 
as drying proceeds the dry bulb control can be moved 
up and the wet bulb control down. This definitely will 
prevent case hardening. Remember, if you start off 
with the dry bulb control set too high, the pills will 
case harden and you will be SOL insofar as fast drying 
is concerned. In this connection if you have a tough 
drying problem get hold of Victor P. Victor of J. O. 
Ross Engineering Co., New Brunswick, N. J. Vic is a 
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Have you a processing need for 


i 


AT HIGH-MEDIUM-LOW 


TEMPERATURES FOR 


BAKING DRYING 
AIR CONDITIONING 
REFRIGERATION CHILLING 
DEHUMIDIFICATION 





Whether your particular manufacturing process re- 
quires air at temperatures up to 1000°F., at zero 
cold or any predetermined condition of temperature 
and humidity between these extremes — Ross can fur- 
nish the necessary equipment. Under positive control 
at all times, Ross pure air systems assure uniform per- 
formance, maintain production schedules and quality 
while reducing losses due to spoilage. Investigate the 
possibilities for improving your product and process. 


Low Temperature Drying 


Utilize the extensive experience of 
more than 25 years possessed by 
Ross engineers. You can rely on 


recommendations by Ross. Inquiries 
invited. industries successfully using Ross Air Systems for particular processes. 


Automotive, Baking, Confectionery, Canning, Drugs, Furniture, Toy, 


Printing, Lithographing, Plastics and Wire are but some of the major 


J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Main Office —350 uapison ave.. New York, N. Y. 


201 North Wells St. 12953 Greeley Ave. 2860 N. W. Front Ave. 
CHIEAGO DETROIT PORTLAND, ORE. 





IN CANADA — ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, LTD. — DOMINION SQUARE BUILDING, MONTREAL | 
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galloping Cossack from Greenwich Village, N. Y. and 
he knows more about drying than any man I know. 
He’s learned a few other things too since Trotsky 
chased him out of Russia during the Revolution, but 
this paper is not the place to describe his extra-curricula 


activities. 


TABLET COUNTING 

Whether tablets are counted into containers by hand 
or by mechanical means the problem of obtaining an 
accurate count is difficult. The use of hand paddles is a 
fairly convenient means of tablet counting, but in 
counting large tablets or in making large counts of small 
tablets the paddles must perforce be so big that they 
are difficult to handle. Besides there must be a great 
many available—one for each size of tablet. In mechan- 
ical counters there must be a set of filling slides for each 
tablet size. This therefore limits the application of 
mechanical counting because of the cost of the change 
parts, hence, mechanical counting is limited to very 
large runs. Some months ago a brain storm hit us as to 
a means by which tablets could be counted accurately 
either by hand or by machine by means of a device 
which is self adjusting as to tablet size. A rough work- 
ing model indicates that the idea will work but we've 
barked up the wrong tree so many times that we are 
keeping our fingers crossed until the device has been 
exhaustively tested on all manner of tablets and pills. 


FLOORING 

In selecting a floor for a laboratory recently we made 
a study of flooring. Such a floor should be resistant to 
acids, alkalis, and oils and it should be resilient to some 
extent. Virtually all of the hard surfaced materials in 
addition to being hard on the feet are susceptible to 
attack either by acids or alkalis. Concrete, tile and 
terrazo are open to objection because of non-resilience 
and susceptibility to chemical attack. Resilient tiles 
such as asbestos asphalt and rubber are very beautiful 
but are expensive for the reason that such tiles must be 
laid upon a level, rigid floor—in other words upon a 
good floor to start with. Again one or the other of them 
is susceptible to attack by oil or alkalis. Of course 
they have the advantage of being easily replaced when- 
ever one or more of them has been injured. This brings 
us back again to wood. A painted wood floor is easy to 
look at, easy to maintain and easy to walk on. It is not 
fire-proof of course, but it withstands the attack of 
more different chemicals than anything we have run 
across as yet. Besides it is cheap and very easily cut 
through to provide for installation of new pipe lines etc. 
CREATIVE CHEMIST WANTED 

One of our friends has asked us to be on the look-out 
for a creative organic chemist. Such a man must have 
exceptionally good training—preferably a PhD in 
organic chemistry. He should have experience in the 
development of therapeutic products. He should have 
a keen appreciation of marketing requirements. His 
history should demonstrate his ability to direct a re- 


search program and to handle men. The job is an 
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attractive one with a well established house. If any 
reader thinks he can fill the bill or knows anyone who 
can, we shall be glad to receive an application giving in 
fullest detail: training, experience, accomplishments, 
social history, ete. Since this matter is highly con- 
fidential, present connections will not be approached 
directly or indirectly and we will not violate any con- 
fidences that are reposed in us. 


PRODUCTION MAN WANTED 

A well established and rapidly growing firm in the 
trade has asked us to locate a young engineer who has 
had experience in time and motion study work for a job 
in the Eastern part of the country. A man under thirty 
is wanted. The salary to start will not be in excess of 
$2,500.00 per year but in a short time the young man 
will be made assistant superintendent. For a good 
engineer with a few years of experience this is a splendid 
opportunity. For reasons of age, training, experience or 
salary requirements those of you who have written me 
before are not eligible. I know this outfit. The officials 
are white men; they've got a good product and have 
had sufficient experience in the trade to know how to 
handle it. If this interests any reader I'll be glad to 
have his history which of course will be respected as a 
confidential matter. 


ELECTRIC PRESSURE SWITCH 

In setting up vacuum filling equipment which must 
be supplied with fluids from a distant source it is the 
customary practice to use a small gravity supply tank 
mounting above the filling machine and to control the 
remotely located pump by means of a float valve in the 
supply tank. An alternative procedure is to use a 
diaphragm operated pressure switch like the one made 
by Ruggles-Klingemann Manufacturing Company, 
Salem, Mass. This small compact unit can be mounted 
directly in the supply pipe line. In the body of the 
switch there is a diaphragm which actuates a spring in 
the housing of the mechanism. Changes in the pressure 
of the liquids being pumped through the line will cause 
the diaphragm to expand or to contract, thus making or 
breaking an electrical circuit which in turn controls the 
supply pump. This particular unit can be set for pres- 
sures as low as one-half pound. A similar objective can 
be obtained by means of a mercoid switch attached to 
some form of float. We have not yet used the R-K unit 
but we saw one recently and were impressed by its 
compactness. 


LIGHTING AISLES 

When installing lighting for stock room aisles it is a 
good thing to use, instead of a multiplicity of fixtures, 
small angle reflectors mounted at the ends of the aisles 
above the highest shelf. Such a fixture eliminates the 
need for two or three hanging fixtures in the aisle and it 
provides better diffusion of light especially for the upper 
shelves. These angle reflectors can be purchased from 
almost any lighting fixture outfit but a particularly 
useful one is made by Climax Reflector Inc., Canton, 
Ohio. 
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* And profits earned by lowered operating costs 
go on year after year, independent of sales effort! 


Take a good slice from your 
tactory costs—for dividends— 
and get better labeling, too! 


It’s no trick at all to show savings in 
labeling—and to get better labeling as 
well, with Pony Labelrites. . . . Put the 
average girl on the handfeed unit and 
watch your production flow with the 
pleasant (if monotonous) regularity of an 
ocean liner’s pistons. Fool-proof—self- 
cleaning, accurate labeling free from 
excess glue, hence, free from the need for 
wiping. 








When you lower your cost 


and improve your product- 
It’s proof positive that the 
thinking man on the inside can 


be a “profit-maker’ too. As 
for obvious advantages, the 


p 
Lobelite 


Assures: 


@ PERFECT REGISTER 

@ NO WIPING OF CONTAINERS 
@® PETTY-CASH COST OF CHANGE PARTS @ Send for fully descriptive catalog 
@ NO BLISTERS OR LOOSE EDGES of this money-saving unit——> 
@ FULL LABEL GLUING 


NEW JERSEY MACHINE CORPORATION 





1600 Willow Ave., HOBOKEN, N. J. Chicago Office: 549 W. Washington Blvd: 
Sales Representatives for your convenience in: 
SAN FRANCISCO SALT LAKE CITY ROCK ISLAND ST. PAUL 
LOS ANGELES DENVER OKLAHOMA CITY CINCINNATI 
SEATTLE OMAHA ST. LOUIS TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 
PORTLAND DES MOINES MINNEAPOLIS LONDON, ENGLAND 
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MIXING VALVE 


If you have an installation requiring a comparatively 
inexpensive mixing valve the Watts Regulator Com- 
pany, Lawrence, Mass. can probably solve your prob- 
lem by means of a series 71 tempering valve. This unit 
is very compact and can easily be set between a hot and 
cold water line. Temperature control ranges between 
100 and 160 degrees F. and variations from the setting 
are fairly close. 


TOTE BOXES 


As a general rule tote boxes are unsightly affairs be- 
cause they are not designed to stack uniformly. In this 
connection the Stackbin Corporation, Providence, R. I. 
is offering a line of tote boxes which are designed with 
recessed tops so that when piled one upon the other the 
tote boxes make a very neat stack. 


SHOWERS 


A multiple shower for factory wash rooms which 
takes up a good deal less space than the usual kind has 
just been offered by the Bradley Washfountain Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. This is a circular unit looking some- 
what like a revolving door with compartments to hold 
six employees. Each compartment is fitted with an 
individual curtain and the entire unit is mounted on a 
shallow drain pan each section of which is individually 
drained, a feature which confines the water to the 
shower itself and simplifies the problem of installation. 


POWER COSTS 


A number of firms whose power requirements are very 
nearly up to the capacity of installed generators are 
using auxiliary Diesel engines to operate unite of equip- 
ment which consume large amounts of power such for 
instance as a refrigeration or air conditioning set-up. 
We are beginning to see quite a few more Diesel engines 
around so it may well be worth your while to keep them 
in mind when again you are confronted with a power 
shortage. 


ODOR REMOVAL 


In air conditioned areas it is necessary to recirculate 
air in order to minimize the load on the dehumidifying 
or refrigerating equipment. The recirculation of air 
from a confined area is not always pleasant especially 
when some noxious products are being manufactured. 
In tablet rooms where asofoetida tablets are being made. 
is a good example. In order to de-odorize recirculated 
air in a very simple manner try this: In the return air 
line, just ahead of the filter introduce enough activated 
carbon powder until the leaves of the filters become 
coated. Shake this down a couple of times a year and 
replace it. This method was used in a meat packing 
plant. We learned about this simple procedure just 
after having designed an automatic injector, a turbu- 
lence chamber, a centrifugal separator and a return 
feed. The former is however much simpler and requires 
no extra equipment. The same object can be accom- 
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plished by the use of activated carbon cannisters, like 
But the 
cannister system necessitates a very large housing for 
industrial where the air volumes are great. 


those described herein some months ago. 


SPRAY DRYING 

If any one of you is interested in running tests on spray 
drying on a full scale plant basis, you will be interested 
in the fact that Bowen Research Corporation of Gar- 
wood, N. J. has leased its plant to the Spray Drying 
Service Co. When commercial runs are made the 
charge for the plant is calculated on a poundage basis. 
When the plant is being used for experimental pur- 
poses the charge for the plant is $40.00 a day which in- 
cludes everything—even labor. In the event of pur- 
chase of equipment from Bowen Research Corp. the 
experimental charge is deducted from the price of the 
equipment. It strikes us that this a is sensible way of 
handling the large amount of test work that every 
builder of process equipment must underwrite. 


MULTIPLE MANAGEMENT 

Speaking of McCormick & Co. reminds us to recom- 
mend a new book, Multiple Management by C. P. 
McCormick, head of the above company. In this book 
is described the work of the junior board of directors of 
the company and their usefulness in the management of 
the business. Sometime ago you have may read in 
Reader’s Digest an account of the McCormick innova- 
tion. The book tells the whole story. 


FILLING MACHINE 

Our chemical friends who sell dry chemicals in bulk 
will be interested in the new Risco packer produced by 
Richardson Scale Co., Clifton, N. J. This machine is 
used for filling bags and drums with dry chemicals and 
is said to be dustless and accurate. 


SEND FOR A COPY 

Raymond Impact Pulverizer Co., 1315 N. Branch St., 
Chicago—a bulletin on the handiest little laboratory 
pulverizer we ever saw. 

Robinson Mfg. Co., Muncy, Pa.—a catalogue treat- 
ing all sorts of process equipment: mixers, sifters, con- 
yeyors, mills etc. This catalogue is entirely new and 
well illustrated. 

Nickle Engineering Works, Saginaw, Mich.—a bul- 
letin on a two roll crusher feeder designed to break up 
large, hard particles so that they can be fed to pul- 
verizers. Originally designed for the grain industries 
this crusher has many applications in drug and chemical 
processing. 

Specialties Engineering & Service Co., Hoboken, 
N. J.—a bulletin called “‘De-sliming Condensers by 
W. B. Periodic Chlorination.” 

National Surgical Supply Co., 458 Broadway, 
N. Y. C. a bulletin on laboratory filters for use in germ 
proofing and sterilizing. 
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| i ] LOOK AT THE 
ADVANTAGES 
OF THIS 


ALL-PURPOSE 


ASBESTOS 
DISK 
BENCH 
MODEL 
FILTER 


for the small 
plant—also ideal for experimental work in large plants. 





. . Capacity can be easily dou- 
bled by adding two additional 
rings 

. . Plug to an electric socket, and 
the machine is ready to operate. 


.. Completely portable, with 
built in pump and motor. 


.. Two gallon a minute pump 
capacity. 


For proof of this remarkable all-purpose filter send us a sample of 
your liquid for demonstration. Send it TODAY! 


E eres E NeineerIn Corporation 
DEPT. B @ 120 EAST 16th ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Manufacturers and Designers of Liquid Handling Equipment...Asbes- 
tos Disk Filters... Neutral Asbestos Filter Disks...Portable Mixers...Bottle 
Fillers...Glass lined and Stainless Steel Tanks...Hand Bottle Cappers 








Siaduce vour cellulose cost- 
you'll increase your profit .. . 








By 
installing 
this 

fully 
automatic 


PETERS 
CELLULOSE 
SHEETING 


and 


STACKING 
MACHINE 














Save 10—25% of your cellulose cost by cutting your own cellulose 
from rolls into sheets on this fully automatic machine. Any size sheet 
from 2” to 24” wide by 3” to 28” long can be cut and stacked. 
Ask us to send you complete information on this inexpensive ma- 
chine. It will be a pleasure to send you a prompt reply. 


PETERS MACHINERY CO. 


4700 RAVENSWOOD AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NO SMART PHRASES 


Can tell our advertising story better than the 
thousands of repeat orders for Consolidated’s 
Guaranteed Rebuilt Equipment. 


SELECTED SPECIALS 


8—Tablet Machines: 3—Colton 2B, %''; 1—Mulford, 2"'; 
2—Colton No. 2 Rotary, 54"'; 1—Stokes Rotary D, 1''; 
1—Stokes Eureka hand, }4"'. 

1—Pneumatic Scale Automatic Screw Capper; 4 Kramer, 
semi-automatic. 

5—Gravity and Vacuum Bottle Fillers, 2 to 6 spouts. 

1—Pneumatic Scale Packaging Unit, carton feeder, top and 
bottom sealer, 2-stage weigher, Wax liner unit. 

2—Samco Jr. 6 spout Vacuum straight line Fillers. 
1—National MG Powder Filler and Weigher. 

2—Ferguson Carton Wax Wrappers. 

2—World Rotary Automatic Labelers. 

1—World Automatic straight line Duplex Labeler. 

8—World, Ermold and National semi-auto, motor driven 
Labelers. 

22—Dry Powder Sifters and Mixers, lab. size to 4000 Ib. 

2—Kar!l Kiefer Visco Piston type Jar Fillers. 

1—Urie Universal Tube or Jar Filler, motor driven. 

5—Pony Mixers, Day and Ross makes, 8, 15, and 40 gal. 

2—200 gal. Glass Lined Jacketed Kettles; 2-250 gal. Agi- 
tated; 4—350 gal. jacketed. 

MISCELLANEOUS—Large selection of: Glass Lined Storage 

Tanks, Drug Mills, Pulverizers, Pill Mass Mixers, Sifters, 

Colloid Mills, Filter Presses, Coating Pans, Tanks, Portable 
Agitators, Pumps, Boilers, Kettles, Grinders, Ointment Mills, 
So Filters, Stills, etc. SEND FOR COMPLETE BUL- 


What have you for sale? Send us a list. 
We Buy and Sell from a Single Item to a Complete Plant 


Consolidated Products Company, Inc 


20-21 Park Row x New York, N. Y. 


Warehouse and Shops: 331 Doremus Avenue, Newark, N. J. 











PROCTOR 


CABINET TRAY DRYER 





CONTROLLED and perfectly UNIFORM drying is often 
important to the color and texture of a product. . . and in the 
drug and cosmetic industry, especially, any variation in color 
and texture often means the difference between high and low 
quality. Proctor Dryers, whether of the standard cabinet tray 
type shown above or machines especially designed for a par- 
ticular drying problem, have earned a reputation in a large 
number of installations for drying pharmaceuticals, cosmetics 
and allied products correctly, efficiently and economically. 


rd fol age) e314.) 7 \ aw 4a), | 
PHILADELPHIA 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


Capacity per minute (single punch). ...... 700 tablets 
Capacity per minute (triple punch). ..... 2100 tablets 
Maximum Size, Single..................... 1 inch 
DABMIMUM SIE SUEDE > 6c 6 dee cere e eo eee os 7% inch 
Maximum Depth Cell..................... 34 inch 
Dies, Outside Diameter... «6... 06. 666ec ceca: 2 inch 
Motor opleped (enclosed in Base)......... 3 H. P. 
Punches for single interchangeable with No. 3 Rotary 
with exception 25 instead a 16 each comprise a set. 

ea UR orate. eke gravels veo aretsh vers 41 x 52 inches 
CA CCL 2 Sa ee an PORES Con ore 3600 Ibs. 
Boxed for export. ...........2..3+: 45” x 54” x 68” 
TET CTET | aA ena Pena ets ie 4400 Ibs. 


THE NEW 
No. 7 COLTON 


MOTOR DRIVEN 


ROTARY TABLET MACHINE 


SINGLE PUNCH 

The Rotary Table carries a set of twenty-five Punches and Dies 
and when operating at maximum speed employing single punches 
would produce 700 tablets per minute. 


TRIPLE PUNCH 

When arranged for triple punches and dies, 76” is the maximum 
diameter recommended for triple operation and operating at max- 
imum speed would produce 2100 tablets per minute. 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTION 

New design shoe, insuring full dies and preventing granulation 
from separating. 

Feed accomplished at point of Lower Punches dropping in the 
Dies, a very important feature in compressing many materials. 

Rotary Table rests on Ball Thrust Bearings, constantly bathed in oil. 

Motor Drive with Reeves Variable Speed Pulleys, built into base 
of machine, housed away from all dust. 

Pressure adjustment on upper Punches, accomplished with worm 
adjustment operating Eccentric Steel Sleeve. This is a new feature. 

Power Drive-Combination Worm and Spur Gear. 

Hopper arranged with gate to regulate uniform flow of material 
to Feed Shoe for different sizes of tablets and different materials. 

Head of Machine housed against dust. 


We also make a complete line of Pharmaceutical Equipment. 


ARTHUR COLTON COMPANY 


2620 EAST JEFFERSON AVENUE 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U.S.A 




















HERE COMES BUSINESS 
Prepare for Increased Production NOW 


The dam is broken, here come orders flooding in. Will you be 
able to make deliveries? Is your plant geared to take care of 
business far greater than last year? Guaranteed REBUILT 
EQUIPMENT is economical insurance against being 
caught short. Check this list for machinery you can use. 


Stokes ‘‘D’’, ‘“‘DD’’, ‘‘H’’ and ‘‘R’”’ Tablet Machines. 

Colton No. 2 Triple Punch Dies. 

Pfaudler 100 gal. Perfect Jacketed Stills. 

12 Day Sifters and Mixers 50 to 4000 Ibs. some still in actual 
operation. 

McDonald Automatic Labelers. 

Standard Knapp Automatic Gluing and Sealing Machines. 

J. H. Day 2% to 40 gal. Pony Mixers. 

Samco Jr. 8 Spout Vacuum Filler. 

Colton 6 C and Stokes 90 C Automatic Tube Fillers (Monel 
Construction). 

Pneumatic Scale 6 Head Automatic Screw Cappers. 


8 Pfaudler Glass Lined Tanks 30 to 450 gal. some agitated 
Stokes & Smith Model G and Stokes No. 15 Powder Fillers. 


2 Eppenbach Colloid Mills 1144H. P. motors (one Stainless). 


N 


aww 


NS 


MISCELLANEOUS: Kettles, Filter Presses, Agitators, Boilers, 
Grinders, Pulverizers, Mass Mixers, Disc and Gravity Filters, 
Filling Machines, Conveyors, Labelling Machines, etc. 


SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOG JUST OUT. 


First Machinery Corp. 


“We purchase your surplus equipment” 


APPRAISERS and 
LIQUIDATORS 





**See First first”’ 


419 Lafayette St. 
New York City 











Here’s what you'll like about 
the new 





... HAGERTY 
HANDY FILLER” 








e Durable e Simple to operate 


e Moderately 


vaicnd e Convenient sizes 


e Eliminates 
spilling 


The most practical hand filler 
for creams, lotions and liquids. 


Write for illustrated folder and prices 


10 Platt Street 
Est. 1849 








e Light construction 


HAGERTY BROS. & CO. 


New York, N. Y. 
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TWO BOOKS TO HELP YOU 
by Charles Wesley Dunn 


Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 


Over 1,000 pages; Retail Price $6.00 


Wheeler-Lea Act 


Over 500 pages; Retail Price $4.00 


Each book contains a comprehensive statement of the legislative record 
of the act and a comprehensive subject index of it, prepared by 
Charles Wesley Dunn of the New York Bar. It is an authoritative source 
of information on the development of the act and its intendment. 


Special Offer 
Singly as quoted or both books for $8.00 


AS THESE ARE COMPANION BOOKS THEY SHOULD BE PURCHASED TOGETHER 


Send Your Order At Once To 


THE DRUG and COSMETIC INDUSTRY 
101 W. 3lst St. (Book Dept) New York City 











EIGHTH EDITION 
ENTIRELY REVISED 


NOW! NEW 


REMINGTON’S 
PRACTICE OF PHARMACY 


By E, FULLERTON COOK and CHARLES H. LaWALL 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science 





SOME HIGH POINTS OF THE NEW BOOK 


tablet making, tablet and pill coating, ointment 
manufacturing, have been contributed by those 
who have had large experience as manufacturing 
pharmacists. 


There is a chapter on Homeopathic pharmacy. 
The information on “Biological Products’’ is suffi- 


@ The only complete volume in which all angles of 
this art are fully covered—an answer for all the 
questions which come up in a day’s work. 

@ The completeness has been assured by the assist- 
ance of 35 collaborators, experts in their respective 2 
fields. a 


This Eighth Edition has as a basis the new U.S.P.XI: 
the N.F.VI: and the lastest edition of the N.N.R.: 
but numerous other important therapeutic agents 
and notable unofficial preparations have been 
included. 

The responsibility of the pharmacist under the law 
is a current question adequately discussed, and the 
most acute semi-legal-business problems of today 
are authoritatively presented. 

Many valuable detailed suggestions in manufac- 
turing operations such as percolation, distillation, 


2180 Pages 


703 Illustrations 


ciently detailed and illustrated to provide a com- 
prehensive knowledge of those biological products 
which have received general approval and which 
are largely used by the medical profession. 

All the formulas official in the U.S.P.XI and the 
N.F.VI are given with alternative weights and 
measures. 

The authors have been intimately concerned with 
the major projects in the science of pharmacy for 
the past 25 years—they write with authority. 


$10.00 Net 





THE DRUG AND COSMETIC INDUSTRY 
101 West 3ist Street BOOK DEPT. New York, N. Y. 
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| Bees aie 


a. Bakelite Cup g. Scale 
6. Centering & Damping Arm h. Weight 
ce. Knife Edge i. Bakelite Base 
d, earing £ ero Point 
e. Balancing Nut k. Knife Edge Centerer 
Pointer & Beam Release 
1. Cup Point Suspension 


BENNETT BALANCE 
A Sensitive, Accurate Balance at a Low Price 


Sensitive to 2/100ths gram or 2/7ths grain. 
Weighs up to 100 grams or about 4 ounces. 
Compact—no loose parts. 

an be carried in overcoat pocket. 
Modern, durable construction. 
Small, convenient size. 
Handsome, streamline design. 





Graduated in either metric or apothecary system. 
U. S. Patent No. 2,097,753 

Now permissible for auxiliary use in drug stores. N.Y.C. B 17. 
Shipping weight, 2 lbs. 


Order yours NOW! 
$8.00 


The Drug and Cosmetic Industry 


101 W. 31st Street New York, N. Y. 











SHEET METAL GOODS 





SPRINKLER TOPS 





CORK TOPS DOSE CAPS 


ONSOLIDATED 


FRUIT JAR COMPANY 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 

















A QUALITY HAND CREAM 


This cream is rich in Almond and Olive Oil—ideal for 
chapped, rough or red hands. 


Also available in Lotion form. 


— SAMPLES ON REQUEST— 


We manufacture PRIVATE BRAND products exclusively 





COMPLETE LINE OF 
COSMETIC POWDERS @ CREAMS @ LIQUIDS 


LA PLAYA LABORATORIES, Inc. 
152 W. Walton St., Chicago, Ill. 
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SINGLE PUNCH and 
Rotary Tablet Presses 


RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 


TWELVE MODELS 


Single and Double Action 





Without a peer from the standpoint 
of rigidity of design, as well as for 
durability and low cost of mainte- 





nance. 


Preforms of bakelite and other materials 
SPECIAL PRESSES BUILT TO ORDER 


Send for New Catalegue and Prices 


Kux-Lohner Machine Co. 


2145 Lexington St. Chicago, IIl. 





All Single Punch and Rotary Presses Completely Covered by Patents 


—falba 


Reg. U.S. and Foreign Countries 


The Heart of LANOLIN 





























THE. ORIGINAL ABSORPTION BASE 
Gala celal olele) di-3i 


Praitz & Bauer, Inc. 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 








COSMETICS OPPORTUNITY 


An unusual ethical, professional line of cosmetics and similar 
products of an entirely new and different sales appeal are offered 
on a royalty basis only to a competent and responsible organi- 
zation. 


The products and the research organization back of them 
have received noteworthy recognition from distinguished 
sources. Promotional and profit possibilities are great, especially 
since the new Federal Food, Drug & Cosmetic, and Wheeler-Lea 
Acts. 

Correspondence is invited from responsible persons. Address 
your inquiry to Box D 10, Drug & Cosmetic Industry, 101 West 
3ist Street, New York City. 
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Atlantic Atreols, Odnol and Ultrols are manu- 
factured in a modern plant under the highest 
standards of purity. They are as uniform as 
experts and modern science can make them. They 
meet or surpass all U.S.P. requirements. 

There is a complete line of White Oils and 
Petrolatums for pharmaceutical, industrial and 
cosmetic purposes. One of them is designed to 
fit your needs exactly. Write today for further 
information and liberal experimental samples. 
The Atlantic Refining Co., Specialty Sales Dept., 
260 South Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





We are equipped to supply a complete line of high- 
quality ATLANTIC PETROLATUMS 


ATLANTIC 
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You Can’t Do BETTER 


anywhere on 


LANOLIN 


Hydrous U.S.P. e Anhydrous U.S.P. 


ISCO American Made LANOLIN 
GOLDEN FLEECE LANOLIN 
ENGLISH LANOLIN 


also 


GOLDEN FLEECE 
isco AQUAPHIL 


. built on the therapeutical and der- 
matologically valuable ingredients 
of refined woolgrease. 


STEAR IC ACID — lodine number. 
guaranteed 2 or less 


Spray and slab forms—Quality always uniform. 


STEARATES — Zine and Magnesia 
Light — noted for extensive adhesiveness. 


Pure white. Highest purity and uniformity. 


Heavier grade also available. 


ISCO PACIFIC TRINITY TALC 


Means quality insurance. 
Noted for consistent UNIFORMITY—COLOR— 
SLIP. Undeviating PURITY and FINENESS. 
Write for sample. 


ISCO BEESWAX U.S.P. 
to impart stability to creams. 
Discs - Slabs - Flakes 


Because of its purity, creams made with ISCO 


BEESWAX stand the test of time. 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 


Industrial Chemicals since 1816 
{17-119 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON @ PHILADELPHIA @ CLEVELAND e CHICAGO e GLOVERSVILLE, N, Y. 
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* COMPOUNDER’S CORNER 


MASSAGE PREPARATIONS 


No difficulties are encountered in the 
manufacture of massage oils and creams. 
For rubbing preparations for body mas- 
sage, easily melting fats (e. g., lard) are 
employed, but far more frequently fatty 
oils alone or in admixture with mineral 
oils (medium to high viscosity). Solutions 
of castor oil in alcohol are also used as 
friction lotions. 

For homogeneous creams use is made 
of fats, vegetable oils, mineral oils, para- 
ffin waxes, petrolatum, beeswax, sper- 
maceti, cetyl alcohol, octadecyl alcohol, 
ozokerite (or carnauba wax), etc. 

The old-established cold creams are the 
most common of emulsified creams as well 
as modern fatty creams using absorption 
bases. Whereas a considerable proportion 
of water is otherwise incorporated with 
absorption bases, the proportion must be 
kept low in massage creams and should 
never exceed 40 to 50 per cent. Such 
creams are always softer, just as those 
with a high water content (60 to 70 per 
cent.) always possess a higher consistency. 
This point must be taken into considera- 
tion. 

Face massage oils and creams also re- 
semble the foregoing. Mineral oil, etc., is 


preferably replaced by true fats and oils of 


the very best quality, to which are added 
small quantities of cholesterol or lanolin 
concentrates to improve resorption. Super- 
qualities of mineral oils, tested for non- 
irritation, can of course be used without 
misgiving in admixture with fatty oils. 
Anti-wrinkle creams are simple stearate 
creams in part but recently they have been 
compounded as fatty creams using ab- 
sorption bases, etc. The better qualities 
contain hamamelis decoctions or ham- 
amelis water, cucumber juice, tomato 
juice, The 
value is best developed by massage, al- 
applied 


lemon juice, etc. cosmetic 
though this method unskilfully 
may do more harm than good. 
Massage creams of the so-called ‘‘roll- 
ing’ type frequently contain appreciable 
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quantities of starch mixed with ordinary 
stearate creams. Casein is also used as a 
base in certain creams—either as such or 
in the convenient form of preserved milk 
powder. After rubbing, these creams dry 
on the skin. As they are only resorbed to a 
slight extent, the cream film rolls off in the 
form of crumbs and effects a more inten- 
sive massage. They are thus characterized 
by the absence of a definite lubricating 
mass. Such creams exercise a supplement- 
ary cleansing action upon the skin. 


Attention has repeatedly been drawn to 
the point that a massage only has promise 
of success when expertly applied. Other- 
wise there is also the risk of injury being 
inflicted. This applies with special force 
to facial massage. The sale of massage oils 
or creams therefore calls for instructions 
on the massage operation itself. To pro- 
tect the purchaser against injury, the 
packages should most certainly bear full 
Janistyn, 


and complete directions. H. 


Po Sad Zeal 3 





That odor drives me wild.” 
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B-W LANOLIN 


Will Not Let Your Cream Down! 


@ Use it for better emulsifications 


@ Highest Cholesterol content 


@ No Chemical odor 


@ No Solvent Residue 


@ All Impurities removed 


@ Becomes lighter in color with age 


CETYL ALCOHOL 





BOPE-WHITTAM CORPORATION 


America’s Original Lanolin Producer 


Executive Office ESTABLISHED 1914 Sales Office 
Laboratory and Factory 509 Fifth Avenue 
LINDEN, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 























FOR PERFECT EMULSIONS OF FIXED OILS 
*HOPKINS’ FACTOLAC 


An absolutely pure, harmiess neutral agent for making PERMANENT emulsions 
of both fixed and volatile oils. Insures the HOMOGENEOUS mixture of oils and 
water that never turns thick or viscid—and always stays creamy and smooth like 
rich new milk. FACTOLAC is already prepared. You need no special apparatus 
for this exceptional emulsifier. 

ON REQUEST: SAMPLES — QUOTATIONS — BOOK CONTAINING FORMULAS 


Note: Our Laboratories are at your service:—we invite the opportunity 
of working out the ideal emulsifying formula for your product. 


IF YOU ARE HAVING ANY TROUBLE WITH YOUR SOAP 
HOPKINS’ NEUTRAL POWDERED WHITE SOAP 


will prove a revelation. Let us send you a sample of this original Neutral White Soap, used in 
many of the country’s largest-selling preparations. HOPKINS’ NEUTRAL POWDERED WHITE 
SOAP is ideal for its pure whiteness; profuse, lasting lather; fine meshing qualities; freedom from 
soapy smell and free alkali; uniformity; resistance to changing temperature; anti-rancidity; fine 
appearance of finished product. Made under the exclusive HOPKINS formula that first brought 
powdered neutral white soap into wide use. 

WRITE FOR TRIAL SAMPLES AND PRICES 


J. L. HOPKINS & CO. 220 sroanpway NEW YORK 


Importers, Millers and Manufacturers of the World’s Best Botanical Crude Drugs 
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DANDRUFF TREATMENT 

Dandruff is the popular name for fine 
exfoliation that occurs in seborrhea sicca 
of the scalp. Once the disease is arrested, 
it usually requires continued attention 
over a further period to prevent recurrence. 

The scalp should be kept clean by wash- 
ing with soap and water sufficiently often 
to keep it clean. The more oily the scalp, 
the more frequently should it be washed. 
No more definite rule for frequency can be 
framed. The average man’s scalp may be 
safely washed every week and many as 
often as twice a week or oftener. Fre- 
quently an accompanying itching of the 
scalp yields to mere washing. For severe 
seborrhea with crusting, oil cleansings are 
more satisfactory. 

If there are any indications for systemic 
treatment, these, of course, should be met. 
An anemia may require iron or liver; an 
imperfect digestion needs attention; and 
always the bowels should be regularized. 

Of the many local remedies for seborrhea 
of the scalp, not one is more useful than 
sulfur. It is best used in the form of a 
pomade, at least at the beginning of treat- 
ment. Wool fat, lard, petrolatum or cold 
cream may be used by themselves or in 
combination as bases. They can be 
softened by the addition of oil. The ob- 
jections to their use is that they grease the 
hair excessively and they do not wash 
easily from the scalp. An oil shampoo be- 
fore the use of soap and water facilitates 
removal. Sulfur may be used in the form 
of solution of sulfurated lime (Vleminckx’s 
solution) diluted to fit the circumstances. 
In the beginning the scalp can accom- 
modate a mixture of one part of the solu- 
tion to seven of water. This can later be 
given less diluted and a few can stand a 
full strength solution. It is best applied 
with a medicine dropper before retiring, 
less often when the scalp condition is 
improved. 

Mercury in various forms is excellent. 
The official ammoniated mercury oint- 
ment may be used or mixed with an equal 
or twice its quantity of base. Mercury 
bichloride is excellent in lotions. It may 
be used in the proportion of 1 in 1,000 to 
1 in 10,000. The addition of salicylic acid 
and resorcinol increase the value of these 
lotions. Resorcinol should not be used on 
blond or red hair. 

Ultraviolet rays are sometimes useful 
It is not 


The 


scalp should be washed before exposures 


for seborrhea of the scalp. 
necessary to produce an erythema. 


to facilitate the penetration of the rays. 
Massage has been lauded by some as im- 
proving the circulation of the scalp, but 
its capacity for good is doubtful. J.A.M.A. 
vol. 111, p. 1036. 


LANOLIN AND MINERAL OIL 


Hydrous wool fat (adeps lanae hy- 
drosus, lanolin) is obtained from the fat 
of sheep’s wool. It resembles wax, con- 
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sisting of cholesterol and _ isocholesterol 
either in free state or combined as esters 
of fatty acids; in this respect it differs 
from usual animal and vegetable fat in 
that it does not contain the glycerin esters 
of fatty acids. It has long maintained its 
F ‘ ‘ , 

popularity as an ingredient of pharma- 
ceutic ointments and cosmetic creams. 
In cosmetic form it is highly commended 
as an excellent emollient. When purified 
it is practically inodorous, blends well with 
many drugs and cosmetic ingredients, and 
does not readily become rancid. Wool fat 
is available in two forms, hydrous and 
anhydrous. Wool fat is used in conjunc- 
tion with water soluble materials and em- 
ployed for pharmaceutic purposes, where- 
as anhydrous wool fat is used cosmetically. 
There is no proved tendency in wool fat 
toward the promotion of hair growth. It 
has only rarely caused allergic symptoms. 

Liquid petrolatum, a for 
which is derived from 


synonym 
mineral oil, is 
various forms of petroleum. It is valued 
for its detergent and lubricating power, 
which makes the oil an important in- 
gredient of Liquid 
petrolatum has no power of skin pene- 
tration. It will not stimulate hair growth. 
Its great advantage is the lack of tendency 
toward rancidity, because it is not a fat. 
Almond and olive oils, which are vegetable 
fats and are more emollient in action, 
easily become rancid and lack the deter- 
Im- 


cleansing creams. 


gent qualities of the mineral oils. 
purities in any of these products may 
cause them to be irritating. There are also 
rare cases of allergy. J.A.M.A. vol. 111, 
p. 1038. 


LIQUID LIP ROUGE 


We have had varied reports as to the 
virtues of the new liquid rouge for lips, 
some users complaining of the excessive 
drying effect on the lips and at least one 
finding that the liquid gave a color that 
was less fast than an ordinary lipstick. 
None of the users was particularly pleased 
by the necessity of getting fingers stained 
in order to apply the color to the lips. 

After a very casual examination, we 
tentatively conclude that the new prepara- 
tion is a bromo acid or bromo acid deriva- 
tive dissolved in alcohol and some sort of 
an oily component that at first tends to 
leave the lips somewhat sticky. The re- 
mover is pure alcohol. A better packag- 
ing job could be done by adapting a 
stamp moistener with a felt or sponge 
rubber top to a small pocket size container 
so that the vial could then be used in the 
same way as a lipstick, without staining 
the fingers. 


STARCH GLYCERITE 

Glycerite of Starch B. P. is unsatis- 
factory when stored owing to the separa- 
tion of liquid. This separation is due to 
syneresis (contraction of the gel) and is 
retarded, but not prevented, by storing 


in a well-closed container. Syneresis is 
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accelerated in a moist atmosphere and re- 
tarded in a dry one. Additional water 
added to the formula also accelerates 
syneresis. The addition of tragacanth 
renders the preparation more stable but 
alters its appearance. Glycerite of starch 
prepared from wheat starch is much more 
stable than that prepared from other 
varieties of starch, and is recommended. 
I. Roberts. Quart. J. Pharm. Pharmacol., 


vol. 11, p. 18. 
ALUMINUM CITRATE 


Our attention has been called to ‘alu- 
minum citrate, now being made on an ex- 
perimental basis which can be easily in- 
creased to large scale production by 
Charles Pfizer & Co. of New York City. 
The compound is obviously worth investi- 
gation for deodorant and astringent use. 

Since aluminum citrate is a soluble alu- 
minum salt of a non-mineral acid, it may 
be expected to be astringent and yet not 
harmful to fabrics. The compound may 
be confidently expected to be non-toxic. 
It is soluble in water to almost an un- 
limited extent, but it dissolves very slowly. 
Mixtures of the salt and water must be 
allowed to stand together overnight in 
order to form a completely clear solution. 
Heat, if desired, may be applied carefully 
to increase the rate of solution, but too 
high a temperature may char the undis- 
solved compound. 

Aluminum citrate itself is a pure white 
powder obtained by grinding the glassy 
citrate originally obtained. It may there- 
fore be ground to extremely fine mesh and 
can be used in astringent dusting powders 
for foot use. Because of its slow solubility, 
there is little danger that it will dissolve 
in skin secretions and form too high a con- 
centration of astringent. It is priced to 
meet the competition of similar com- 
pounds. 


HAIR DYE 


Stable aqueous solutions of certain 
aromatic diamines, such as p-aminodi- 
phenylamine, p, p!-diaminodiphenylamine, 
may be obtained by adding the condensa- 
tion product of a fatty acid with albumen, 
alone or mixed with other organic solvents, 
to aromatic bases. 

Ex.: Dissolve 6 gr. of p, p'-diaminodi- 
phenylamine in 100 c.c. of triacetin, add 
50 c.c. of the condensation product of a 
fatty acid with albumen, and then add 
100 c.c. of distilled water. F. Stroher A.G. 
German Pat. 54,185. 


COLORIMETRIC pH 
DETERMINATION 


A small and compact color comparison 
device for use in pH determination has re- 
cently been redesigned for greater facility 
in use and improved appearance. It works 
on the customary principle of comparing 
the sample, containing an appropriate 
indicator, with standard colors, so that pH 
can be read without trouble or loss of time. 
W. A. Taylor § Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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SYRINGA 


HE name syringa is frequently used 

for ordinary lilac, to which, however, 

the syringa perfume does not corre- 
spond. The latter resembles more the 
““Dutchman’s pipe,” also known popularly 
and erroneously as “‘jasmin’’ owing to the 
marked similarity of the odor of its flowers 
to those of Jasminum odoratum. In France, 
the flower is called ‘“‘seringa odorant” or 
“‘seringa des jardins”’; an alternative Eng- 
lish name is “white syringa” or ‘mock 
orange’”’; the Italians call it “‘gelsomina de 
frati.” 

The Philadelphus 
about forty-three varieties, the best known 
being Philadelphus coronarius, also called 
Philadelphus Ptolemaeus. 

The odor of the flowers is uncommonly 


species embraces 


powerful, and on summer evenings, in 
particular, it may become so heavy as to 
cause headaches after lengthy inhalation. 

Another variety is Philadelphus Schren- 
kii, indigenous to Manchuria. Philadel- 
phus pekinensis Rupr. originates from 
China, Mongolia, and Japan. In North 
America the principal representative is 
Philadelphus latifolius Sc hrad, while 
among the others are Philadelphus pubes- 
cens Lois, and Philadelphus inodorus L. 
(the latter with a somewhat fainter but 
very fine perfume). 

A variety with a much less powerful 
odor is Philadelphus Lemoinei Lem., a 
hybrid from Philadelphus coronarius and 
microphyllus. 

Finally, mention may be made of Phila- 
delphus pallidus Hayek and Schneider 
(Philadelphus coronarius L. var. salicyi- 
folius Dippel), whose flowers give off an 
enormously strong odor. 

By treating the blossoms of Philadelphus 
coronarius L. with petrol ether, W. Treff, 
F. Ritter, and H. Wittrisch obtained 
0.237 per cent. concrete extract, 0.124 per 
0.006 per cent. 
essential oil with a yellow color and a 
powerful odor differing, however, markedly 


cent. pure extract, and 
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from that of jasmin. The physical proper- 
ties of the oil were as follows: D,; 0.974, 
<+0; acid value 28; ester value 73; acetyl 
value 224. E. Verschaffelt found that a 
weak fluorescence was shown by natural 
philadelphus oil, and fairly strong fluores- 
cence by the extract with dilute mineral 
From this he 


acid after neutralization. 





hcl 


concluded that methyl anthranilate was 
present. 

The best ingredients for the base are 
linaloe oil Cayenne or linalool ex bois de 
rose. The choice depends on the desired 
odorous note of the finished product; in 
some cases alpha-amylcinnam’c aldehyde 
is an excellent choice, while a good jasmin 





‘| hope he's in the perfume business.’’ 
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KNOWLEDGE TO SHARE 


ORE and more the tendency of Big Business 
is to seek solution of its myriad problems through the 
searching eyes of Science. From specialists in every 
field—the chemist, the psychologist, the engineer and 
countless others—Business gathers knowledge indis- 
pensable to its advancement,—knowledge which means 
ultimately, greater efficiency, lower costs and improved 
products. 


But what about Little Business? What about the manu- 
facturer of perfumes and cosmetics, for example, whose 
facilities and financial resources are strictly limited? 
Is he to be denied opportunities and advantages available 
only to his bigger and more fortunate contemporaries? 
Happily, through organizations such as ours, the small 
and medium sized manufacturer has at his command 
the experience, the trained personnel and up-to-the- 
minute research facilities which enable him to create 
products of real merit, thus enabling him to share 
profitably in available markets. 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, Inc. 
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ERFUMERS are justified these days in contem- 
plating the year-end Holidays with happy anticipation. 
The prospect of soaring sales and less restricted profits 
is a pleasant one, indeed. But there is one off-note, and 
that is Com petition... It is to help the perfumer hurdle 
this obstacle, aid plan“a gift line from which he can 
derive an assured | profit that we present the accom- 
panying selection of hand-picked specialties. 


In compiling this group, three considerations have de- 
termined our choice: 


1. Outstanding odor value at low cost (note the attractive 
prices). 
2. Popular appeal and adaptability of fragrance. 


3. Ease of conversion into finished, ready-to-sell extracts. 


In this entire group, there ‘not one which does not 
embody all of these advantages. .. By. building your line 
around such materials, you..can’athi¢ye remarkably fine 
effects at a cost that will-enable you to outbid compe- 
tition successfully ..... and profitably! 


So try this short cut to a sure profit...... refer to 
the accompanying list and on the blank above, check 
those items for which you might have use. Attach 
this to your letterhead and return it to us, filled in 
completely, as requested. Upon receipt, free testing 
samples will be forwarded to you immediately. No ob- 
ligation, a minimum of effort, and every opportunity 
to benefit by your act..... why not do it NOW? 
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Fritzsche Brothers 
> 


; Inc, 
76 Ninth Avenue, : 


Gentlemen: 
Kind] 
s 

‘Nias Y send us free samples of as 
LJ #5 e 
OT CC 

mia ARBUTUS ug — #12 
LJ] GARDENIA % on C #13 

8 

—_ heal 
I TREFLE x19 OO ORIENTAL +15 


_] Bouquet #128 


Firm Name 


Address 


Attention of. 


New York, N. Y. 


Perfume 
O BOUQUET #129 
L] BOUQUET #130 
LJ BOUQUET #131 
i BOUQUET #132 


Specialties che 





ORCHID #5 

This perfume perfectly re- 
produces the delightful odor 
of the delicate Orchid 
Flower ... $9.00 lb. 


6.) TRAILING ARBUTUS 6 
3 i The popular old-fashioned 
Trailing Arbutus perfume 
given a modern touch 

$8.00 Ib. 


GARDENIA # 


An excellent reproduction of 
this popular flower. $8.50 lb. 


TREFLE #10 


A fragrant, sweet perfume of 
the Orchid type... $8.00 Ib. 


* 
CHYPRE #12 
An outstanding Chypre type 
—an ever popular perfume 
$7.00 Ib. 


LILAC #13 


A beautiful reproduction of 
Purple Lilac Blossoms in 
Blethen: $8.00 lb. 


ORIENTAL #15 


A heavy Oriental type rem- 
iniscent of several well 
known” Eastern perfumes 

$8.00 lb. 


v 
BOUQUET #128 
A “lifting” Aldehyde type 
blended with Oak Moss and 
Orchid io vines GES OID 


BOUQUET #129 


A modern, soft, flower type, 
characterized by Aldehydes 
$8.00 Ib. 


BOUQUET #130 


A typical French bouquet, 
neither light nor heavy 
$7.50 |b. 


BOUQUET #131 


A light flower bouquet based 
on Ylang Ylang, Lilac and 
Muguet . $8.00 Ib. 


BOUQUET #132 

Orris, Labdanum and_ Jas- 
mine bouquet—one of the 
most popular of the day 


$7.50 Ib. 


o 


BOUQUET #133 


A brilliant, light, flower per- 
fume ..... .. $7.50 Ib. 


2 


BOUQUET #134 


Sweet, “precious wood”’ type 
$8.50 Ib. 


BOUQUET #135 


Heavy Oriental type 
$8.00 Ib. 


BOUQUET #136 


A modern version of the 
Oriental $6.75 |b. 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, Inc. 


PORT AUTHORITY COMMERCE BLDG., 


BRANCH STOCKS 


cked below: 
 B0vuquer +133 
LJ BOUQUET +134 
BOUQUET #135 
O BOUQUET 4436 


76 NINTH AVENUE, 







J Bouaquer +137 
uj BOUQUET #138 
‘= BOUQUET #150 
0 BOUQUET #151 


O BOUQUET #152 
L Bouquer 445; 
LJ BOUQquer #154 
L]B 

OC Bovaver 4155 


BOUQUET #137 


An outdoor type with pe- 
culiar green_ character. 
$7.00 Ib. 


BOUQUET #138 


An intensely sweet, persis- 
tent Oriental... ...$8.00 lb. 


BOUQUET #150 


The ever popular Millefleurs 
type in a modern form. 
$8.00 Ib. 


BOUQUET #151 


Another of the very popular 
light French Bouquet types 
$9.00 Ib. 


BOUQUET #152 


Carnation and _ Dianthus 
notes blended with other 
flower odors for the produc- 
tion of an outstanding per- 
ee $6.00 Ib. 


® 
BOUQUET #153 
A floral blend of Ylang 
Ylang, Lily and Rose—a 
very popular type. . $6.00 lb. 


BOUQUET #154 


One of the most popular 
types ever produced—sweet, 
lasting and verging on the 


Oriental. $6.00 Ib. 
® s 
BOUQUET #155 
A perfume type long popular Ia. 
—neither light nor heavy, ex 
but leaning to the Oriental MS 
$9.00 Ib. co 
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N these exquisite materials, the American perfumer has available 
the precious, concentrated fragrance of the flower in its richest and 
purest form. As actual producers of these extractions we have personal 
supervision over every stage of the process. This enables us to offer the 
manufacturer an absolute guarantee as to odor strength, quality and 
purity, and through elimination of the middleman’s profit, a lower 
average cost than is available through any other source. We commend 
this group of ABSOLUTES, not only for its matchless values, but as 
representing the best that Nature and science can offer. 
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CONCRETE LAVENDER FLOWERS 
CONCRETE LAVENDER FLOWERS, Colorless 
CONCRETE LABDANUM 
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absolute synthetic is recommended if a 
very fine product, irrespective of price is 
in view. Methyl ionone-alpha also enters 
into consideration. 

The bouquet possibilities are manifold. 
For medium-priced qualities use bergamot 
oil, cananga oil, cassie absolute liquid, 
citronellol, dimethyl benzyl carbinol, di- 
methyl benzyl carbinyl acetate, fleur 
d’oranger absolute liquid, geraniol, hy- 
dratropic aldehyde, hydroxycitronellal. 
Then for finer qualities use jasmin absolute 
liquid, jonquil absolute, linalyl acetate ex 
bois de rose, lys absolute liquid, phenyl- 
ethyl alcohol, reseda absolute liquid, rho- 
dinol extra ex geranium Bourbon, rose 
absolute liquid. For soap oils, terpineol is 
naturally a cheap ingredient, while tub- 
erose liquid ylang-ylang 
Manila are to be recommended for finer 


absolute and 
compositions. 

A really wide selection of modifiers is 
available, but considerable skill must be 
exercised by the perfumer in utilizing 
them. These include acetophenone, alde- 
hyde Cio, aubepine ex anethol, basil oil, 
benzaldehyde, benzophenone, benzyl ace- 
tate extra, benzyl formate, natural bitter 
almond oil, bromstyrol, citral-citron, Mes- 
sina lemon oil, dimethyl octyl phenyl 
acetate, African geranium oil, geranyl 
acetate, hydrocinnamic aldehyde 1 per 
cent., orris oil concrete, indole 100 per cent., 
isobutyl benzoate, ionone-alpha, isoeug- 
enol, methyl acetophenone, methyl an- 
thranilate, p.-methoxy acetophenone, na- 
tural abelmoschus oil Abel- 
moschus), myrtle oil, neroli oil absolute, 
neroli oil synthetic, clove oil, para-cresyl 
phenylacetate, phenylacetaldehyde, 
phenylacetaldehyde dimethyl acetal, 
phenylacetic acid, styralyl acetate, and 


(Hibiscus 


hyssop oil. 

Just as wide a choice is available among 
fixatives as for the modifiers, and once 
again the selection will be influenced by 
the use to be made of the composition. 
The following enter into consideration for 
finer compositions: natural amber in the 
form of tincture or infusion, benzoe Siam 
50 per cent., coumarin, heliotropin, methyl 
naphthyl ketone, genuine musk in the 
form of tincture or infusion, musk 
ambrette, styrax resin, tolu balsam, vanilla 
resin, vanillin, genuine civet as tincture or 
as infusion, civet synthetic in similar form, 
cinnamic alcohol ex styrax. For medium 
qualities, particularly for soap oils, cou- 
marin is to be replaced in part by dimethyl 
hydroquinone, cinnamic alcohol by the 
vanillin by ethyl 
vanillin. In cheap grades musk xylol takes 
the place of musk ambrette. H. M. 
Dumont, S. P. S. Sept. 1938. 


NEW ENFLEURAGE PROCESS 


the manufacture of 


synthetic variety, 


The care used in 
flower pommades and the cost of labor 
determines their quality and cost. There 
have been many attempts to improve the 
preparations of pommades on a frame in 
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order to avoid loss of grease and especially 
to require less labor, but up to now none 
of these systems has been practical. The 
old methods are still used and require 
enormous amounts of labor. 

Some years ago some Grasse factories 
used metallic or silk nets that were laid on 
the frames between the enfleurage grease 
and the jasmin flowers. The results were 
satisfactory and the method 
A solution to this important 


not was 
abandoned. 
problem has now been found in a special 
machine. 

At one this 
covered with jasmin flowers are intro- 
duced. The apparatus then transports the 
frame to the other end of the machine 
where it is discharged very rapidly, freed 
Only two women are 


end of machine frames 


from its flowers. 
necessary to operate the machine and its 
speed depends wholly on their ability. The 
machine has been patented. A few very 
small fragments of flowers may be left on 
the frame since the machine is generally 
adjusted to remove the flowers without 
touching the grease layer. These remain- 
ing fragments are easily and rapidly re- 
moved by special aspirators which work 
rapidly without touching the grease. 

In this process fingers never touch the 
grease, whereas ordinarily fingers are ab- 
solutely indispensable and leave innumer- 
able traces on the grease surface. 

This method permits a six-fold increase 
in speed with consequent economy of 
labor, absolute cleanliness, miniumm loss 
of grease still remaining on the discarded 
flowers, and maximum yield of perfume. 
Lautier Fils. 


ESSENTIAL OILS 


Cold extraction of 
(Ribes nigrum L.) 
gave 2.4 to 3% of semi-crystalline, 
dark green concrete with acid value 120 
and ester value 15.5. Steam distillation of 
the concrete with cohobation gave 16 to 
17% of essential oil having the following 


black 


with 


currant 


buds benzene 


characteristics: specific gravity at 15° C. 
0.879, optical rotation at 25° C. 1°35’, re- 
fractive index at 20° C. 1.4870, acid value 
1.12, value 7, after 
acetylation 30.16, ester value after cold 
formylation 40.68; it contained no nitro- 
genous products, aldehydes nor ketones. 
The oil contained about 85% of terpenes 


ester ester value 


and sesquiterpenes (among which no- 
pinene, /-sabinene, d-caryophyllene and 


d-sadinene were identified, 6°% of uniden- 
tified terpene alcohols, 0.25% of phenols 
(including carbolic acid and 8-naphthol), 
0.7% of combined acetic acid and 0.5% of 
combined higher acids. The non-volatile 
portion of the concrete contains resinous 
and coloring matters and a large propor- 
tion of a colorless, odorless and tasteless 
acid, soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform 
and benzene, sparingly soluble in petro- 
leum ether, insoluble in water; it melts at 
148° C. (corrected), has a specific optical 
rotation at 20° C. of — 9°20’ (in 10° solu- 
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tion in alcohol), and seems to be a mono- 
basic hydroxy acid in Cys. L. S. Glichitch 
and Mme. M. G. Igolen. 

From a critical survey of 
analyses and inquiry from the 
European consumers, the following speci- 
fications are proposed. Java Cananga 
Oil.—Specific gravity at 15° C. 0.908 to 


available 
principal 


0.925, refractive index at 20° C. 1.495 to 
1.506, optical rotation —15° to — 40°, 


acid value 0.5 to 2, ester value 15 to 35, 
residue after steam distillation not 
5%, soluble in 1 to 3 volumes of 95% 


over 


alcohol with opalescence and cloudiness 
with more alcohol. Achin Patchouly Oil.— 
Specific gravity at 15° C. 0.950 to 0.990 
(for good grade oil, not less than 0.970), 
refractive index at 20° C. 1.506 to 1.516, 
optical rotation — 40° to — 72°, acid value 
0.5 to 3, ester value 2 to 10, soluble in 1 to 
10 volumes of 95°% alcohol (good grade 
oil should be soluble in 1 to 10 volumes of 
90% alcohol). Java Vetiver Oil.—Specific 
gravity at 15° C. 0.985 to 1.045, refractive 
index at 20° C. 1.510 to 1.530, acid value 8 
to 35, ester value 5 to 25, ester value after 
acetylation 100 to 150. D. R. Koolhaas 
and P, A. Rowaan. 
with benzene of crushed 
fresh roots of Cochlearia armoracia L. 
yielded 2% of a semi-liquid, brownish 
concrete. Steam distillation of the con- 
crete yielded 1.57% of essential oil with 
exceedingly strong, aggressive odor, re- 
fractive index at 20° C. of 1.505, acid 
value of 33.6, ester value of 91 and con- 
taining 17.8% of total sulfur. 
Distillation of whole onion plants 
(Allium cepa L.) gave 0.05% of brown, 
semi-liquid oil, with characteristic cooked 
onion odor. It had specific gravity at 
15° C. 1.0118, optical rotation at 18° C. 
1°30’, refractive index at 20° C. 1.5236, 
and was soluble in 0.1 volume of 95% 
alcohol with considerable turbidity and 
milky precipitate by dilution to 0.5 vol- 
ume. Establissements Antoine Chiris. 
Parfums de France. 


ATABRINE FOR MALARIA 


Hill and Goodwin observed 1,646 per- 
sons for two years in order to determine 
whether or not a suitable method of drug 
prophylaxis was available for use in a 
highly malarious section of Georgia and 
Florida. In the area in which these 
studies were conducted, mosquito control 
measures were objectionable (the 16,000 
acres was devoted to increasing and pre- 
serving wild game life for sport) and in 
cases impossible, owing to the 
Initial blood smears indi- 


Treatment 


many 
topography. 
cated a blood parasite index of 16.9 per 
cent. This has been reduced to 0.3 per 
cent. over a period of two years. Atabrine 
proved to be the most successful prophy- 
lactic agent, although quinine seemed to 
exert a helpful influence in reducing the 
incidence of malaria. No toxic reactions to 
atabrine were observed. Am. J. Trop. 
Ved. vol. 18, p. 339. 
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BUTYRIC ETHER NORTHWESTERN 
BUTYRIC ACID NORTHWESTERN 
AMYL BUTYRATE NORTHWESTERN 
BUTYL BUTYRATE NORTHWESTERN 


« « For more than fifty years we have been making these 
Flavoring materials by the controlled fermentation of dextrose. 
They have the smooth blended character found only in 


fermentation products. 


vvvvyv 


THE NORTHWESTERN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


THE LARGEST MAKERS OF BUTYRIC ETHER IN THE WORLD 


WAUWATOSA, WIS. 














“BF. 


OIL LAVENDER 
FLOWERS 


As absolute factors in the production 
of Oil Lavender Flowers, Bertrand Freres 
produce this product in types ranging 
from U.S. P. to the high altitude Laven- 
ders which are grown at 2000 to 3700 
feet above sea level in dry climates. 
Write us for further information con- 
cerning Oil Lavender Flowers B.F. 
available and let us suggest the type of 
lavender which is best suited for your 


particular product. 


| 
| 
| 


ee eee 
cs a 
@ THE STANDARD 


FOR 
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° BAF. 
OIL ROSEMARY 


MOROCCO 


As Spain is unable to produce sufficient 
uniform high quality Oil Rosemary at 
the present time, we were forced to find 
a new source for this product. Our 
search led to Morocco where we are 
now having this product distilled. The 
Oil Rosemary produced in Morocco 
conforms to every test specification and 


has the finest full odor value. 


et 





BERTRAND FRERES 


GRASSE, FRANCE 
Sole U. S. Representative P. R. DREYER Inc. 


119 W. 19th St., New York City 
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ADVANCING THERAPY 


COLD VACCINES 


In a carefully controlled study of the 
value of three different vaccines which are 
recommended for the prevention of colds 
the subjects were cold-susceptible students 
of the University of Minnesota. 

A “control group’? was observed during 
each year of the study. Such groups were 
chosen at random from the students who 
applied for cold prevention treatment; the 
members were treated in exactly the same 
manner as those of the vaccinated group, 
and they believed throughout the period 
of the experiment that they were re- 
ceiving vaccine. Sterile physiologic solu- 
tion of sodium chloride was administered 
hypodermically as a control for the sub- 
cutaneously administered vaccine and 
lactose filled capsules as a control for the 
vaccines administered orally. 

One of the most significant aspects of 
this study is the great reduction in the 
number of colds which the members of the 
control groups reported during the ex- 
perimental period as compared to the 
number that the same students reported 
for the previous year. In fact, these results 
were as good as many of those reported in 
uncontrolled studies which recommend the 
use of cold vaccines. 

The group which received vaccine sub- 
cutaneously experienced an average of 25 
per cent. less colds per person than did the 
control group. This difference occurred 
during both years of thestudy and is statis- 
tically significant. Practically, however, 
it is of little or no importance, because a 
reduction of 25 per cent. in the average 
number of colds in a group of individuals 
is not sufficiently great to justify the time 
and expense involved in carrying out the 
intensive vaccination procedure which 
was utilized. 

The group which received the polyvalent 
vaccine administered orally experienced 
just as many colds as the control group 
during both years of the study. 

The results reported by the students 
who took Rosenow’s streptococcus vaccine 
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parallel exactly those reported for the 
control group. 

Although the data are not entirely con- 
clusive, there is no evidence in this study 
either that vaccines reduce the complica- 
tions of colds or that the condition of the 
nose and throat is related to the frequency 


of colds in a cold-susceptible group. Diehl 
et al. J.A.M.A. vol. 111, p. 1168. 


INFECTIONS. OF 

Whitby finds that 2-(p-aminobenzene- 
sulfonamido) p yridine possesses great 
chemotherapeutic activity against pneu- 


mococci of several types, more especially 





types I, VII and VIIT, and also gives con- 
siderable protection against types II, ITI, 
and V. Whereas most observers have 
found it easier to protect against type III 
than against type [, the reverse has been 
the case in the present series of exper- 
iments. The substance is not only highly 
protective against the Richards strain of 
hemolytic streptococcus in mice but is 
efficient in doses as low as from 1 to 2 mg. 
per gram of body weight of mice. The 
substance is active against meningococci. 
it appears to have a more polyvalent ac- 
tion than sulfanilamide, to be effective in 
low dosage and to have the great ad- 


vantage, according to animal experiment, 


HEMEL Hoon 


‘*My husband says the obstetrical business is not what it used to be.” 
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THE CREAM OF MEDICINAL 


COD LIVER OIL 


A/S JOHAN C. MARTENS 


and CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


BERGEN, NORWAY 












Representatives: 


H. ROSENTHAL CO., INC. 


25 EAST 26th ST., NEW YORK 


Telephone AShland 4-7500 








7 i ; 7 ™ TELEPHONE BEEKMAN 3-3156-3162 
“W " { , A R Ss ( y NX S CABLE ADDRESS PARSONOILS NEW YORK” 
L L a L ~~ 


IMPORTS 55 ANN STREET 
AND 


PLYMOUTH ORGANIC LABORATORIES: INC NEW YORK:N°Y°U°S°A- 





























PLYMOUTH CRYSTAL “E” WHITE OIL 


This oil is specially refined for the cosmetic industry. It is absolutely water-white, odor- 
less and tasteless, free of fluorescence and is of U. S. P. Acid Test. It is as pure as a 
Mineral Oil can be made. It has been the standard of some of the oldest cream manu- 
facturers in this country since they started business. It is a very light oil and will produce 
the soft, light, flufy creams so much in demand today. 


We also offer other mineral oils of heavier body if desired. 


PLYMOUTH PETROLATUMS U.S.P. 


All our Petrolatums are refined from Pennsylvania Crude and are straight filtered Petrola- 
tums not acid treated. They are long fiber and all are U. S. P. grades. We have both 
soft low melting point consistencies and pharmaceutical grades and also the regular 


grades for the drug and cosmetic industry. All grades are ofered from Snow White to 


Amber. 
* 


A complete line of Cosmetic Raw Materials 
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of being of low toxicity. There is evidence 
that it does not produce porphyrinuria. 
These experiments represent the one strik- 
ing success in the chemotherapy of pneu- 
mococcic infections in an assessment of 
sixty-four related  sulfanilamide com- 
pounds, some soluble, others insoluble 
Lancet, vol. 1, p. 1210 (1938). 


SULFANILAMIDE DERIVATIVE 
Found effective, experimentally, against 
various pathogenic organisms, among 
them pneumococcus, and hemolytic strep- 
tococci, the compound 2-(p-aminobenzene- 
sulfonamido) pyridine, (2-sulfanilylamino- 
pyridine) and designated as M & B 693, 
will be marketed by Merck & Co. Inc. as 
soon as definite pharmacologic and thera- 
peutic claims have been established. 
Pharmacologic investigations indicate 


that MI & B 693 


mouse effectively 


appears to protect the 
10,000 lethal 
doses of pneumococcus Type I and to 
afford considerable protection 
10,000 lethal doses of other types of 


against 
against 


pneumococci. 

The chemotherapeutic possibilities of 
M & B 693 are shown in the results of 
treatment of 100 casse of lobar pneu- 
monia, which gave a case-mortality rate 
of 8° > compared with 27% in a control 
series. Other clinical results have been 
most encouraging. 

The compound, which is a white, crys- 
talline and almost tasteless solid, soluble 
in water at room temperature to the ex- 
tent of approximately | in 1,000, has been 
supplied by Merck & Co. Inc. for clinical 
investigation, and arrangements are being 
made to manufacture the new drug at the 
Merck plant in Rahway, N. J. 


SOLUBLE SULFANILAMIDE 
DERIVATIVES 

Sulfanilamide is soluble in water at 
25° C. to the extent of 1 in 200. Its cam- 
phorsulfonate, benzenesulfonate, phenol- 
sulfonate and sulfosalicylate have been 
prepared, all of which have a greater solu- 
bility in water than 1 in 20, the camphor- 
sulfonate being soluble 1 in 2. Tests on 
albino rats have shown the toxicity of 
these derivatives to be of the same order 
as that of sulfanilamide, but somewhat 
greater, while their protective action ap- 
pears to be equal to or greater than that of 
sulfanilamide. H. F. Smith and C. P. 
Carpenter, Science, vol. 87, p. 350. 


SULFANILAMIDE IN ORAL 
INFECTIONS 


has sulfanilamide as a 
routine in all infections except 
Vincent’s stomatitis. In the outpatient 
clinic over a period of about six months, 
more than 100 cases in which teeth were 
extracted for far advanced pyorrhea were 
treated by inserting a tablet of from one- 
half to 5 grains (0.03 to 0.3 Gm.) of 
sulfanilamide into each socket. The same 
was followed in extraction in 


used 
oral 


Lanier 


treatment 
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more than 250 cases of chronic periapical 
infection. taken from these 
sockets at the time of extraction showed 
many cocci present, while smears taken 
from twenty-four to forty-eight hours 
following treatment with sulfanilamide 
showed only a few organisms, and after 
three days no bacteria were present. In 
these cases there was a marked decrease in 
the after-extraction soreness, no 
pain and no dry sockets. Med. Bull. Vet. 
Adm. vol. 15, p. 65. 


MERCUROCHROME AS 
ANTIPYRETIC 


Emmett analyzes the forty intravenous 
injections of from 5 to 10 cc. of a 1 per 


Smears 


usual 


cent. solution of mercurochrome to thirty- 
four patients with acute pyelonephritis. 
The results substantiate the impression 
that acute pyelonephritis is the one con- 
dition in which the intravenous adminis- 
mercurochrome may be 
Its therapeutic 
value seems not to be that of eradicating 
the infection but rather of terminating 
the fever and ending the acute phase of the 


tration of ex- 


pected to be effective. 


disease. Other chemotherapeutic agents 
must then be employed to sterilize the 
urine. This antipyretic action of mercuro- 
chrome may occasionally become an 
almost life saving procedure, as in a case 
in which septic fever threatens the life of a 
patient whose general condition is ex- 
tremely poor. Mercurochrome often is of 
value especially when prostatic obstruc- 
tion has caused severe disease of the kid- 


neys. J. Urology, vol. 40, p. 312. 


SYNTHETIC ANAPHYLAXIS 


Hitherto the production of anaphylactic 
supersensitivity and anaphylactic shock 
has been ascribed to a specific property of 
the natural albumins or natural substances 
of unknown constitution derived from cer- 
tain microorganisms. Fierz-David and 
Werner-Jadassohn give a preliminary re- 
port of the reproduction of these effects by 
a chemical compound of known constitu- 
tion, which is absolutely free from albu- 
minous substances. The compound, which 
corresponds to a full antigen, is oleyl-N- 
methyltaurin. Nature, vol. 141, p. 517. 


ASCORBIC ACID IN INSOMNIA 

Maurer and his associates have given 
1 to 3 grams of ascorbic acids daily to more 
than 100 patients suffering from insomnia 
and other conditions without evidence of 
toxic effect. Overdosage produces sound 
sleep from which the patient may be 
aroused easily, followed by drowsiness 
during the day. This drowsiness, however, 
disappears within twenty-four hours after 
the ascorbic acid has been discontinued. 
Administration of ascorbic acid was dis- 
continued immediately on reports or ob- 
servation of ‘“‘apparently normal’’ sleep 
and not resumed until after the subjects 
again reported or were observed to be 
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having difficulty in sleep. The beneficial 
effects of ascorbic acid lasted from a day 
week and varied with 
Med. J. vol. 


to more than a 
different individuals.  //l. 


J, 


74, p. 84. 


STABILITY OF ASCORBIC ACID 
PREPARATIONS 


The stability of ascorbic acid tablets is 
excellent. Tablets containing as excipients 
lactose, arrowroot starch and_ talcum, 
which initially contained 101.3 mg. as- 
corbic acid per tablet, after seven months 
contained 101.0 mg. Ampuled solutions 
for injection containing 50 mg. ascorbic 
acid per cc. lost on autoclaving at 120° C. 
for 20 minutes, about 5%. On further 
keeping at room temperature, an addi- 
tional loss of 15% in seven months was 


observed. If the solutions were made with 


sodium bicarbonate, 0.45 Gm. for each 
gram of ascorbic acid, with resulting 


pu=6, the loss on autoclaving was only 
3% and, on standing, the autoclaved 
solutions lost only a further 2% in seven 
months. J. Bennekou § S. A. 


Dansk. Tids. Farm. vol. 11, p. 349. 


PHENYLPROPANOLAMINE 
HYDROCHLORIDE IN ALLERGY 


The propadrine that Boyer used in the 
treatment of forty-four instances of allergic 
conditions (asthma, urticaria and pollen 
asthma) was the hydrochloride of the 
racemic di-form, melting point from 190 
to 191° C. The salt is readily soluble in 
water, and aqueous solutions appear to be 
stable over long periods. Propadrine hy- 
drochloride was used freely. As much as 
0.05 Gm. was administered every two 
hours for five days or more without any 
toxic manifestations. Previously, the 
patients had been taking ephedrine or 
other drugs for the control of their symp- 
toms. Four patients stated that propa- 
drine hydrochloride was inferior to other 
forms of medication (usually ephedrine), 
five believed propadrine hydrochloride to 
be equally efficacious to previous medica- 
tion and thirty-five patients reported that 
their greatest symptomatic improvement 
occurred with propadrine hydrochloride. 
Clinically, bronchial spasm, rhinitis and 
sneezing were relieved. There were no 
side reactions, so commonly encountered 
in the administration of ephedrine. In a 
large number of cases the patients derived 
marked relief without the usual manifesta- 
tions of nervousness and insomnia, a fre- 
quent complaint of patients when using 
ephedrine. It is not necessary to administer 
sedatives with propadrine hydrochloride. 


Schow, 


It appears that propadrine hydrochloride 
may be used safely in cases of hypertrophy 
of the prostate. Tachycardia and palpita- 
tion, which have been fairly common 
symptoms associated with the adminis- 
tration of ephedrine, were not encountered 
in the present patients. J. Allergy, vol. 
9, p.. 509. 
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°° BECAUSE THEY HAVE 


Christmas Gift 


APPEAL! 


én People like to give bath crystals for Christmas 
presents—because bath crystals, tinted and scented, and 
in smart packaging, have the Christmas gift appeal. 

When people shop for bath crystals at Christmas time, 
store counters are piled up high with competition for 
your product. But if the base of your product is 
Snowflake Crystals, you needn’t worry too much, because 
your package will have in it the most delicate of all bath 
crystals . . . delicate, delightful to look at, just the 
thing for a gift! 

Snowflake, for your bath crystal base, has all the merits 
of a Christmas “best seller.” It simplifies your merchan- 
dising problem . . . shows up beautifully in colors and 
in transparent packaging . .. holds perfumes readily— 
easily makes the front row of the counter . . . brings 
repeat sales! Place your order now. It’s none too early! 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 








SOLVA 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


TRADE MARK 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION, 40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me prices and other necessary information on 
Solvay Snowflake Crystals for bath crystal repackaging. 


Name 





Firm___ 


Address a 











BUY THE BEST 
INSIST ON 


GENUINE IMPORTED RUSSIAN OIL 


According to the Food and Drug 
Administration the use of the term 
‘Russian’ in connection with mineral 
oils coming from elsewhere than 
Russia, would be misleading and 
therefore violate the Federal Food 

and Drugs Act. 


WHITE OILS 
S. SCHWABACHER & CO., INC. 


Importers of Russian Mineral Oils 
25 Beaver Street New York, N. Y. 
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THE BIGGEST 
SELLER 
IN YEARS 


BLACK LIPSTICK 


THAT TURNS RED ON THE LIPS 


@ Absolutely Pure 
@ Super-Iindelible 
®@ Exquisite Color 
® Entirely Different 


We carry Products Liability Insurance 


INQUIRE RIGHT NOW 


SOLO LABORATORIES, INC. 








|___ 3450 W. Lake Street Chicago, Illinois ___ 
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PURE OTTO oF ROSE 
BATZOUROFF & CO. 


(Established 1845) 
SOFIA, BULGARIA 


Modern Distilleries at 


Rahmanili 


Kalofer 


Karnare 
Karlovo 


SOLE DISTILLERS BY 
VACUUM PROCESS 


Quality is our first consideration. We have 
always supplied the finest Otto of Rose it 
is possible to produce. 


Used by the Principal Consumers Here and Abroad 
SOLE AGENTS 


Georce Luepers « Co. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Montreal 

































1938 CROP 
RAW MATERIALS 


Our stocks of new crop cosmetic raw materials are 
complete—guaranteeing that you can obtain the 
exact grade and quality for your every need. 


peeswan. Mette bt 

TRAGACANTH GUM.-AIll Grades 
KARAYA GUM.-AIl Grades 

ALSO 

HARTOLAN (Lanolin Wax) 


LANOLIN, Anhydrous U.S.P. and B.P. 
STEARIC ACID, Fancy Triple Pressed | 
i 


YER eee 


QUINCE SEED, Persian, Recleaned 


and all other cosmetic raw materials. Samples on request. . 


Write for latest stock list 


WALTER H. JELLY & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
412 N. Western Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


IMPROVE QUALITY 


with Anaconda 


“PROVED PURITY” ZINC OXIDES 





Made from 99.99%+ Pure Electrolytic 
Zinc—Yet Anaconda Zinc Oxides 
Cost No More! 


One sure way to meet or beat 
competition is to increase the 
quality of your product without 
raising costs. Anaconda French 
Process Zinc Oxides enable 
you to do this for two reasons: 

First, Anaconda Pharma- 
ceutical and Seal grade Zinc 
Oxides are made from Ana- 
conda Electrolytic Zinc metal 





Try this superior Zinc Oxidein 
your products. See for yourself 
the increased quality it makes 











O 
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—99.99%+ pure. 

Second, this chemically pure 
zinc is converted into Zinc 
Oxide by the French Process. 

The combined result is a 
whiterand brighter Zinc Oxide, 
with a neutral tone in contrast 
to the blue cast found in ordi- 
nary zinc oxides. Thus Anacon- 
da permits easier conversion to 
more delicatetints and shades. 


possible at no extra cost. Free 
samples sent on request. Inter- 
national Smelting and Refin- 
ing Company, Zinc Oxide 
Dept., East Chicago, Indiana. 


Anaconda’s French Process 
Zine Oxides 


No. 777— Pharmaceutical (USP) 
No. 555— White Seal Zinc Oxide 
No. 333—Green Seal Zinc Oxide 
No. 222—Red Seal Zinc Oxide 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES! 


International Smelting and Refining Company 


Zinc Oxide Department, East Chicago, Indiana 
Please send me, without obligation, free samples of Anaconda Zinc Oxides. 





AnnbSuon ZINC OXIDES 


oar.arv. 
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From mine to consumer means that Anaconda is able to control purity 
and uniformity of its Zinc Oxides at every stage of their production. 
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requirements. 


and these standards can be maintained. 





On request we will gladly discuss your requirements, and 
our facilities to meet them 100%. TALC has been our 
specialty for three decades. 


You cannot do better elsewhere. 


EACH weighs ONE POUND 












Established 1890 





But Note Difference in Space Occupied 


Tale from exactly the same crude material can be varied greatly in apparent density. 


Manufacturers of Talcum and Face Powder are demanding Tale made to new standards to suit their 


WHITTAKER TALC—tailor-made, can be had to meet your specifications as to particle size and density, 


WHITTAKER, CLARK 
& DANIELS, inc. 


260 West Broadway New York City 








“ 


wees 





DARD SYNTHETIC 









Stocked 
in U.S.A. 


@ Better to serve its growing host 
of customers in the U.S. and Canada, 
Standard Synthetics Ltd., of London, 
England, now maintains a stock and 


Aromatic Chemicals 


a sales organization at its New York 
branch. 
Terpeneless and 


Prompt delivery; personal contact; 
economies in transportation, corre- 
spondence, delivery time—these ad- 
vantages can now be added to those 


»- Sesqui-Terpenciess Oils 


Real English Tolfee Flavors 


previously enjoyed by American and 
Canadian customers. @ Write for lit- 
erature, samples, quotations. @ Sub- 
mit your problems. 


Fixative ROSACRETE with 
Otto of Rose Character 


STANDARD SYNTHETICS CO. 





39 West 32nd. Street. New York, N. Y. 
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CALCO 
OFFERS 


NICOTINIC ACID 


Sulfanilamide 
Aminoacetic Acid N. N. R. (Glycine—Glycocoll) 
Cinchophen NF Mandelic Acid 
Glutamic Acid HCl Saligenin 
Methylene Blue USP (Powder—Crystals) 


Neocinchophen USP 
Calcium Mandelate 


Certified Colors for Pharmaceutical Use 


Pharmaceutica! Division 
4 bs 0 OF: 0 AOLOE OD = 024,70 (OV. Om OLO).70 7-0) Db Gam Oy On 
<Caleo— 
Bound ae Jersey 


A Division of American Cyanamid Co. 
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Order for New Subscription 


THE DRUG AND COSMETIC INDUSTRY: Please enter the following 
NEW subscription for which I enclose payment. 
$2.00 for one year ["] $3.00 for two year [|] 


Name —_—__——-____— 
Company 

Street 

| SOTA et Eine SOUR Pele 
Products Manufactured 


Your position or (profession ) 
FOREIGN $3.00 FOR ONE YEAR 
$5.00 FOR TWO YEARS 


ORDER FOR 
NEW 
SUBSCRIPTION 





No 
Postage Stamp 
Necessary 


If Mailed in the 
United States 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 
FIRST CLASS PERMIT No. 16011—Sec. 510, P. L. & R., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE DRUG AND COSMETIC INDUSTRY 
101 WEST 31st ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





















Eau de Cologne *5 
$7.50 lb. 


Eau de Cologne 4550 
$8.50 lb. 


Eau de Cologne Special 
$5.50 lb. 


Eau de Cologne 5151 
$6.50 lb. 


Eau de Cologne is again in vogue. We have developed a number of types 
as listed above, which we can recommend with all confidence, and which 
have proven to be real successes. We shall be glad to submit samples on 
request. 


POLAK’S FRUTAL WORKS, Inc. 


Giese = 36-14 35th St, Long Island City, N.Y. S3e4-une 


Chicago St. Louis 





























7 THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR | 


DoliexXA LC 


The Standard for 50 Years 


Italian Talc is, and always has been, the recognized 
standard in the cosmetic industry. In France, as in other 
countries, users of talc turn to Italy, where the natural 
rockstone produces a superfine product. It combines in 
the highest degree the features most desired. It has an | 
unusual, silky texture. | 

{ 
















































The world’s leaders use only Italian Tale. There is no 
substitute. 


. CHARLES MATHIEU inconronaren & 


Exclusive representatives of the Italian Producers 






77 RIVER STREET HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
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WAVE SET: What are the characteris- 
tics of the various gums used in wave set 
preparations, and what other ingredients can 
be used to make a good product. St. Louis. 
Quince seed gives a product a very high 
quality, which is stringy, quite transpar- 
ent, and has a minimum tendency to flak- 
ing. 
sity for careful filtration has been over- 
come in a concentrated mucilage now 


Its major disadvantage, the neces- 





available. 

Tragacanth in spite of its high price, is 
quite useful, since good results can be obtained with from 0.1 per 
cent solutions and up. Because of the low concentration that can 
be used, this gum is fairly economical. 

Most popular of all is karaya or one of the trade name processed 
varieties. This dissolves somewhat more rapidly and makes more 
transparent solutions than tragacanth, but the original gum is 
inclined to be somewhat non-uniform and each batch must be 
tested. A very small amount of mild alkali (sodium or potassium 
carbonate or borax) is often used with karaya to bring the gum 
to the neutral point. It is advisable to add the alkali, allow the 
mixture to stand overnight, and then test with either litmus or 
phenolphthalein to make sure that the preparation is neither too 
acid or too alkaline. Alkalinity is desirable to increase stimulus 
but too high a concentration will result in the eventual break- 
down of the gum. The gum powder is mixed with alcohol and the 
suspension poured into water to give a uniform solution. The 
alcohol also serves the useful purpose of increasing the drying 
speed. A little glycerine retards tendency to flaking but too much 
will slow up the drying. 
added, and sodium benzoate is relatively ineffective in either 
Methyl parahydroxybenzoate or 


In every case, preservative must be 


neutral or alkaline solutions. 
formaldehyde are the most effective preservatives in this case. 


DEODORANT: As one of your sub- 
scribers we are always very much in- 
lerested in your publication and should 
like to ask you for a suggestion. 

We are manufacturers of a liquid anti- 
perspirant, and a cream deodorant. Of 
course, we are very much interested in 

V\J anything pertaining to the manufacture 
of these items. For some time we have 
been experimenting with aluminum acetotartrate which we have found 
do be fairly satisfactory as an astringent. But we have been unable 
do find a perfume that would cover the acetic acid odor. In the June 
1938 issue of your magazine on page 787 under the heading “‘Readers 
Questions’ we note that in answer to an inquiry in regard to anti- 
perspirants that aluminum acetate is just the material that is suitable. 
However, you do raise the question of the covering of the acetic acid 
odor, and in the last sentence of your reply you say, “This should be 
easily covered by any adequate perfumer.”’ 
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It is this last sentence in which we are interested. Perhaps you can 
give us some suggestions or refer us to some one who can give us the 
proper technical advice. We would, of course, expect to reimburse 
anyone for assisting us with this problem. Los Angeles. 

There is no charge for the general type of advice this depart- 
ment can be expected to give. On page 351 of the September 
issue of this magazine, we admit that the problem of covering the 
odor of aluminum acetate could not be solved. You can do better, 
however, by using aluminum sulfocarbolate, which is completely 
odorless and very soluble in water or alcohol. A more recent com- 
pound is aluminum citrate, which is soluble in water, but not in 
alcohol and is also odorless. Either of these have just as good 
astringent power as the aceto-tartrate you now use, but do not 
have the other disadvantages. 


LIQUID CREAMS: We are anticipat- 
ing the presentation of an individually 
blended liquid cream service within a short 
time. We wish to secure formulas using tri- 
ethanolamine for separate liquid cleansing 
creams for oily and dry skins and also two 
types of nourishing creams. By mizing 
these products in varying proportions we can 
satisfy the needs of the individual customer. 
Towa City. 

We cannot, unfortunately, give you finished formulas since 
your own individual requirements determine the consistency and 
texture of the cream. A fairly good liquid cleansing cream for dry 
skin can be made from 
Stearic Acid... 

Oleic Acid....... 
Triethanolamine. . 
Borax... .. a 
Mineral Oil... . . 
Glycerine... . 
Water..... ke oe ee 
using the customary procedure. For dry skins use two per cent. 
of lanolin or two per cent. of cocoa butter, in place of some of the 
mineral oil. 

Nourishing creams, which merely lubricate the dry skin, are 
neither useful nor necessary for oily skins. Using the above 
formula as a basis, nourishing cream can be made by using sesame 
oil in place of half of the mineral oil and further adding one part 
of lanolin. A preservative, methyl parahydroxybenzoate to the 
extent of one per cent. will be necessary. 





0 
0 


PPro o oc KK to 
] 
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CREAM AND PASTE ROUGES: I know that three types of 
colors, namely, water-soluble, oil-soluble, and insoluble pigments are 
available for use in cream and paste rouges, but I don’t know which 
type is preferable. Can you tell me what type should be used for the 
purpose I have in mind? Washington. 

Pigments are best for all round use, since combinations will 
give any desired shade. They must be well ground into the base, 
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however, and must be well blended. For the most part these con- 
sist of colors precipitated on insoluble bases and materials used in 
the cosmetic industry are invariably made with non-toxic ma- 
terials. The quantity of pigment required will depend to a large 
extent upon the fineness of grinding; cream rouges should contain 
enough oil to permit easy incorporation of the pigment. 

Oil soluble colors can be used effectively only in paste rouges, 
but even here they do not leave a very good color on the skin. 
Enough color to produce the desired shade on the skin is likely to 
make too dark colored paste rouge. 

In cream rouges, water soluble dyes that stain the skin may be 
utilized. These colors are likely to be quite fast, however, which 
is not always advantageous. Combinations with oil soluble colors 
(dissolved in the oily part of the cream) are possible to modify the 
top color. If some permanence is desired in paste rouges, bromo 
acid, dissolved in a suitable solvent such as castor oil can be used. 

PLUCKING CREAMS: TI have been 
asked by a client to prepare a plucking 


A 
1) . r 
» Ay cream which would have anaesthetic proper- 
\ K/7 y re ° . 3 
WIT * ties and this remove some of the discomfort of 
ie Q plucking eyebrows. The preparation I have 
7 ) i. in mind would be a cold cream base contain- 


ing some suitable anaesthetic, as well as 
thymol and ethyl chloride. Have you any suggestions as to the proper 
ingredients for a cream of this type and would there be any restrictions 
on its marketing. New York. 

There are creams of this type now available, but we do not 
know if there are any restrictions on their sale. 

The ethyl chloride you mentioned is not suitable for use in your 
preparation since it is a vapor at normal temperatures. It exerts 
its anaesthetic action by being sprayed onto the skin surface in 
liquid form and evaporating so rapidly as to freeze the parts to 
which it is applied. From one to two per cent. of ethyl amino- 
benzoate dissolved in vegetable oil may be incorporated in the 
cold cream and should be useful. Although procaine is a stronger 
anaesthetic, it is questionable whether it will have much effect on 
an unbroken skin surface. Benzyl alcohol is a fairly good an- 
aesthetic for intact skin, and may be used in your regular cold 
cream formula. 


CLOUDY PERFUMES: Why do toilet waters and tonics con- 
sisting primarily of alcohol, water, and perfume become cloudy on 
standing in cold? We have had constant trouble with this problem 
and would like to find a solution. Chicago. 

The major cause of your trouble is the precipitation of some of 
the less soluble components of the perfume. The perfume itself is 
a complex mixture, more soluble in concentrated than in dilute 
alcohol, and more soluble at high than at low temperatures. If 
the alcohol concentration has been so adjusted that the perfume 
is just held in solution, then at lower temperatures some of the 
aromatics will come out. Two immediate cures for this trouble 
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are possible. Cool the mixture after it has been made, allow to 
stand until precipitation is complete, and filter. This method, 
however, leads to the loss of some of the perfume constituents 
with the possibility of changing odor balance. If the alcoholic 
concentration is increased, on the other hand, enough reserve 
solvent power will be available to prevent precipitation at lower 
temperatures. The ingredients most likely to cause trouble are 
crystalline substances such as the nitro-musks or terpenes. 
Terpeneless oils may be used to replace the equivalent straight 
oils, but there may be some difference in odor values. 

In any event, it is best to dissolve the perfume in concentrated 
alcohol and then add water to the solution. It will then be easy 
to determine what alcoholic concentration is necessary to keep 
oils in solution. Most essential oil houses have extensive knowl- 
edge of the solubility of their compounds and the ingredients that 
go into them and are qualified to devise mixtures of equivalent 
odor values, but different solubilities. 


LIQUID ROUGE: It is a pleasure to reproduce the letter given 
below from a reader who lightens the labor of answering the many 
diverse questions that come into this department. 

[ notice a request in Readers Questions for a formula for liquid 
rouge. I attach herewith a London and Paris formula used in the 
theatrical profession for 60 or 70 years and still is. I shipped some 
to an Hollywood agent for English movie actresses there this year. 


Strong: Ammonis (G00)... .:.66055 weed oweepecna meen es 6 
CRRGCOMIN Gs oars cia cnerelerc-a. eich nea area Oat hee erates 12 
Wieleies Bris iOdh C02 ooo. cc s-on cicsatac crite aust omen Bere 100 
Coma ING Ale orc sgh nod cee Ded renee ake aE eae 40 


glycerine, 
Easily re- 


Rub Carmine with ammonia and little water and 
finally add rest water. Stand for ten days and filter. 
moved with water. Face must not be greasy, when this is applied. 


Newark, New Jersey. 
€ 
os: 
wh) 
ew { 
" 2 are they black, and what is their advantage over 
the usual type. Mezxico City. 

Black lipsticks contain oil soluble colors, available from your 
regular supplier, instead of pigments customarily used in lipsticks. 
The usual bromo acid must be present in order to give perman- 
ence, since the oil colors do not stain the skin and are no more 
permanent than the usual pigments. Care must be used in the 
amount of oil color incorporated in the stick, since too much may 
give an unpleasant greenish luster. The base of these sticks is no 
different from that of the usual type, except that it may be ad- 
visable to increase the wax content in order to bring the stick back 
to its original hardness. The black lipstick is a good merchandis- 
ing idea. 


BLACK LIPSTICk: As a subscriber to 
your interesting and valuable magazine I would 
like to request your expert advice on the composi- 
tion of the new black lipsticks. What is the 
chemical nature of the base of these sticks, why 
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Tr experience of Frank-Vliet Co. is 
your assurance of quality consistent with 
service concerning your gum problems. 
We Specializein . . . 

TRAGACANTH 
KARAYA 
ARABIC 
in all grades, Whole and Powdered. 
Take advantage of our direct connections in 
country of origin. 


FRANK-VLIET CO. INC. 


160 WATER ST. Telephone 
NEW YORK, N. Y. JOhWn 4-1915-1916 












INTERNATIONAL 


y41\\ (ome). <i.) = INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY 


By G. Haskell, Ph. Ch., Ph. C. 


°, 
“e 


With (zinc? U.S.P. ZINC OXIDE you can enjoy more than Real and Artificial Essential Oils and 
maximum uniformity, microscopic fineness, and U.S.P. pur- Perfumery, with 

ity. (Zinc? U.S.P. ZINC OXIDE offers you, as well, the 250 RECIPES 

most in handling and storage convenience. (Zinc? U.S.P. For The Perfumery Industry 
ZINC OXIDE is packed either in paper-lined, best-quality A book of vital importance for all workers 


in Chemistry — for Chemists, Perfumers, 
Soap Makers, Cosmetic Manufacturers, 
cartons (50 Ibs. net) engineered for the ultimate in space Druggists and all who desire to become 
fully expert in matters relating to Essential 


Oils and Perfumery. 


wooden barrels (100 Ibs. net)—or in especially designed 


saving, lightness, and protection. Pick the package best 


for your needs—either will contain the same reliable 


zinc) U.S.P. ZINC OXIDE. Best Recipes For The Perfumery Industry 
Published in England 
THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. 134 Pages — Price $4.00 
Established 1848 Products Distributed by ” 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC SALES CO. , 
I a icost, Now York The Drug and Cosmetic Industry 


ee Cleveland Boston San Francisco 101 West 31st St. Book Dept. New York, N. Y. 
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COD LIVER OIL 


A-A BRAND 
a ed al Duality 


The recognized 
standard, known for 
its high vitamin con- 
tents. Guaranteed 
the finest Norwegian 
non-freezing medic- 
inal cod liver oil. 


Write us for 
quotations 























BRODR. AARSAETHER */, 
AALESUND, NORWAY 


P. R. DREYER Inc. 
Sole Representative in the United States 


119 WEST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 














CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA KANSAS CITY 
BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT 




















PRPAwe 


BILE SALTS 
CHOLESTERIN 
IRON PEPTONATE 


IIIT TITS ONO Ten 





i 

4221 So. Western Ave., Chicago, Il. a 
, also S 
816 First Ave., New York : 
: Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia : 
7 869 Folsom St., San Francisco B 
: 1608 E. 15th St., Los Angeles - 
. 619 Clark Ave., St. Louis : 
@ fa 


PPIs Ae IAAI AaI AN Tod aeole alas deelciel daa 








ABBOTT Quality 


DRUGS AND — 


CHEMICALS 


= ANESTHETICS 


Procaine Hydrochloride . . . Benzocaine 


= ANALGESICS 
Cinchophen . . . Neocinchopher 


= ANTISEPTICS 


Acriflavine . . . Chloramine 


= HYPNOTICS 
Barbital .. . Phenobarbital 


= ALKALOIDS AND DRUG EXTRACTIVES 
Berberine . .. Colchicine . . . Ephedrine 
... Hydrastine 


For Quotations Address: 
CHEMICAL SALES DEPARTMENT 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES, North Chicago, Ill. 
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PURCHASING DEPARTMENT 


SEPTEMBER MOVEMENTS 





Up 











Bismuth, Subnitrate 15c Horehound Herb 2c Sage Oil lic 
Subcarbonate 20c Japan Wax Ic Senega Root le 
Subgallate 5c Manna, Large 7c Strychnine Alkaloid le 

Chamomile Flowers, Roman Ic Mercury Metal $2.00 Vanilla Beans, Mex. cuts 10c 

Culvers Root 2c Montan Wax °<c Wormwood Oil 25c 

Down 

Balsam Peru 3c Gamboge Gum 12c Patchouli Oil 35c 

Buchu Leaves 2c Gentian Root Ic Psyllium Seed, Black 7c 

Camphor Sassafrassy Oil 2c Ginger Oil 20c Quince Seed, Persian 5c 

Cassia Oil 1c Jaborandi Leaves 2c Rhubarb Root HD Ic 

Damiana Leaves lc Lemon Oil, Italian 15c Valerian Root lc 

Dandelion Root le Lime Oil, Dist. 25c Wahoo Bark of Root 5c 

Digitalis Leaves 5c Menthol 10c Wormseed Oil 5c 

Ergot 10c Orange Oil, Amer. 5c 

















25 Cosmetic Raw Materials—Unweighted Price Index. 1926 — 100. 








Cosmetic raw materials averaged a little 
lower in price, the index moving from 77.0 
to 76.9. Balsam Peru declined from 65 to 
62 cents; Japan wax was one cent higher 
at 1334 cents; menthol was down 10 cents 
to $3.10; tragacanth was $2.40, compared 
with the previous $2.50. 
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15 Botanicals—Weighted Price Index. 1926— 100. 





The botanicals average dropped from 
100 95.6 to 94.4. Buchu was 2 cents lower at 
y a ee aan 36 cents; digitalis declined from 45 to 40 
80 cents; ergot declined from $1.80 to $1.60; 
\. gentian was one cent lower at 7 cents; 

be rhubarb declined from 31 to 30 cents. Im- 

an 60 ports of digitalis have declined consid- 
erably this year indicating a trend toward 
ei ia consumption of domestic grown material. 
SFMUAMIJASONDJFMAMSIASOND 
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50 Raw Materials—Weighted Price Index. 1926 — 100. 
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The 50 commodity index declined slightly, from 72.0 for September, to 
71.6 for October. The big crisis in Europe caused concern during the early 
part of the trading period but with its peaceful settlement the market re- 
sumed the quiet trend which was characteristic for some time now. There 
are now no indications that prices would be other than favorable to manu- 


facturing consumers during the coming Winter. 


15 Essential Oils—Weighted Price Index. 1926100. 


100 

The essential oil index also declined 
from 58.2 to 57.4. Cassia was one cent 
lower at 84 cents and lemon oil dropped 
from $3.15 to $3.00. Other conditions 
being normal an easier tone is usually 
noted in essential oils at this time of year 
when many new crops augment existing 
supplies. 
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15 Medicinal Chemicals—Weighted Price Index. 1926— 100. 





Medicinal chemicals averaged very 
slightly lower, the index declining from 
‘75.0 to 74.9. Mercury metal was two 
dollars higher at $77.00 a flask, while men- \ 
thol declined from $3.20 to $3.10. Last 
Winter was a bad one from the consuming pee 
point of many finished drug products. Re- 
tailers have carryover stocks of many 
items and this may have some effect on 
«demand for raw materials. 
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TONKATRE 


- little as two drams of TONKAIRE per gallon of 
alcohol does much to eliminate alcohol sharpness in all 
toilet preparations containing alcohol! 


TONKAIRE is also excellent for mellowing perfume 
oils used in powders and in perfumes. 

















Write for sample and full information today. 


Compagnie Parento, Inc. 


Executive Offices and Laboratories 





NEW YORK 
DETROIT 
LOS ANGELES 
CHICAGO 


CROTON-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 


SEATTLE 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


COLOMBES, FRANCE LONDON, ENGLAND 


COMPAGNIE PARENTO, LTD. 





TORONTO, ONT. CANADA 





COD LIVER OIL 
SPERMACETI WAX 
CAMPHOR Tablets. Slabs . Powder 
MENTHOL 
FINE CHEMICALS 
WAXES, GUMS AND OILS 


For over twenty years we have been plac- 
ing our knowledge of drug markets and 
merchandise at the disposal of large con- 
sumers, here and abroad. They have 
learned to depend upon our experience. . . 
to rely upon our judgment with confidence. 
Our service can result in economy and 
profit to you, too. Let us figure on your 


requirements. 


H. H. ROSENTHAL CO., Inc. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


25 EAST 26th ST. 
Tel. AShland 4-7500 
IMPORT EXPORT 





ee 
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CHARLES B. CHRYSTAL €0., INC. 


PARK-MURRAY BLDG., NEW YORK 
FACTORY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


TALC 


IMPORTED and DOMESTIC 
Micronized and Airfloated 














RICE STARCH 





KAOLIN PRECIPITATED CHALK 
ZINC OXIDE MAGNESIA 
ZINC STEARATE CHINA CLAY 


FULLER'S EARTH 
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LIME OIL 


The competitive situation between pro- 
ducers of lime oil in Mexico and producers 
in the West Indies is still as keen as ever, 
despite the fact that Mexico recently in- 
stituted a tax of 12 per cent. on all prod- 
ucts exported from that country, which 
would increase the shipping price of lime 
oil about 50c per pound. During the past 
month the spot market price declined an 
additional 25c per pound making the price 
of West Indian oil $4.25 per pound min- 
imum. It was said Mexican oil could be 
obtained as low as $3.50 per pound. 

From all indications Mexico is grad- 
ually assuming the lead as a source of 
supply for lime oil. Labor costs are lower 
where the trees are cultivated and they 
have the additional advantage of a con- 
siderable wild growth. The fact that two 
or three years ago Mexican imports of 
lime oil here amounted to only about 500 
pounds—whereas in the month of August 
this year imports from that 
amounted to 9,919 pounds—indicates the 
extent to which the Mexican producers 
have invaded this market. For the same 
period the imports from Jamaica, Trinidad 
and Tobago and other British West Indian 
islands, amounted to only 4,808 pounds. 

The value of the August imports from 
Mexico is $19,631 as compared to $16,592, 
which works out to about $1.97 per pound 
for Mexican oil and $3.45 for the West 
Indian. There is therefore a price spread 
between the two oils of $1.48 per pound. 
These prices are basic in both cases as they 


source 


do not include incidental import charges. 
The Mexican oil is good but does not 
have the same strength as that from the 
West The difference in quality, 
however, is not sufficiently marked to 
warrant such a wide price differential. It 
would seem, therefore, that the West 
Indian oil must be devalued again to meet 
the competition from this important new 


source of supply. 


BISMUTH 
PREPARATIONS 


The strong market that prevailed for 


Indies. 


bismuth preparations during the past few 
weeks resulted in a late advance. The 
following schedules now prevail: Bismuth 
subnitrate U.S.P. 200 lb. drum $1.33 per 
Ib., 100 Ib. drum $1.35 per Ib., 25 Ib. drum 
$1.36 per Ib., 14 lb. can $1.68 per Jb.; 
Bismuth subcarbonate U.S.P. 200 Ib. 
drum $1.53 per lb., 100 lb. drum $1.55 per 
Yb., 25 Yb. drum $1.56 per Ib., 14 Ib. can 
$1.88 per Ib.; Bismuth subgallate U.S.P. 
200 Ib. drum $1.58 per Ib., 100 Ib. drum 
$1.60 per lb., 25 lb. drum $1.61 per Ib., 
1, lb. can $1.93 per lb. Quotations were 
for prompt shipment only, no contracts 


being written. 
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MENTHOL 


The spot market for natural menthol 
showed only a slight improvement in con- 
sumer demand during the past month. 
Prices continued firm, however, as the 
primary market remained under strict con- 
trol. As a matter of fact, the statistical 
position of menthol hardly favors the 
Japanese position. 

Exports of menthol to the United States 
during the first five months of the current 
year aggregated 79,513 kilograms valued 
at 1,442,235 yen, compared with 115,432 
kilograms, valued at 1,879,147 yen in the 
corresponding months of 1937. 

Total Japanese exports of menthol also 
declined considerably during the first five 
months of this year, compared with the 
relatively high level attained in the cor- 
responding months of 1937, amounting to 
116,705 kilograms valued at 2,119,000 yen 
and 166,127 kilograms valued at 2,764,000 
yen respectively. 

There has also been a steady increase in 
production of menthol in Japan for some 
years now. This increased production is 
probably the result of the governmental 
support given the peppermint farmers and 
the agreement to purchase entire yields 
at a fixed price. In 1928 Japan produced 
203,798 kilograms of peppermint oil and 
192,607 kilograms of menthol crystals. 
This increased in 1936 to 373,193 kilo- 
grams of peppermint oil and 339,944 kilo- 
grams of menthol crystals. 


VANILLA BEANS 


The demand for vanilla beans has im- 
proved during the past few weeks to the 
extent that considerable concern is being 
felt regarding the future trend of prices. 
Leading import factors are not anxious to 
see higher levels especially at a time when 
vanillin is so low. There are, however, 
factors in the situation which are rather 
disconcerting. 

The advent of a world war would cut off 
supplies of Bourbon beans for some time 
and in the event of a blockage of the 
Mediterranean it would be necessary to 
ship beans from Madagascar by way of 
the Cape. This would entail a shipping 
delay of from three to four months. With 
spot stocks so low that good business would 
clean them out in two weeks conditions 
are not particularly promising. 

There was no spot change in the price of 
Bourbon beans last month the range still 
being from $3.90 to $4.25 per pound. 
Mexican cuts, because of a serious shortage 
of this grade, were higher by 10c per pound 
with the range now at from $3.85 to $4.15. 
Mexican whole beans were the highest in 


the group at from $4.50 to $5.00. 
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CLOVES 


The crop statement on Zanzibar cloves 
of the Agriculture Department for the 
quarter ended June 30, 1938, shows that 
the record crop of the 1937-38 season has 
been succeeded, as had been anticipated, 
by an almost completely negligible 
“mwaka” crop, and apart from a small 
amount of cloves which will be harvested 
in the south of Pemba during the next two 
months there is at present no evidence of 
any further crop. It is still early, however, 
to say whether there will be any cloves to 
reap later in the year, but at the moment 
there is no evidence of any crop on the 


trees. 
The market review of the Zanzibar 
Clove Growers’ Association states that 


although exports have not yet recovered 
to average, at 5,309,237 pounds for the 
quarter they were better than during the 
third quarter and the best for the seasonal 
year. Markets have been difficult and un- 
certain and buying largely of a hand to 
mouth variety. This situation has been 
brought about to some extent by Mada- 
gascar selling competition where prices 
have been influenced somewhat by the 
change in the franc exchange rate. An 
interesting feature of the quarter was the 
settlement reached with exporting and 
merchant houses. It is too early to express 
any opinion on the practical consequences 
of the agreement which provides for a 
division of the trade, but there will be some 
effect in local and overseas markets. There 
is a better atmosphere, however, and some 
indication already, of a return to normality 
in exporting conditions. 

For the seasonal year July 1, 1937, to 
June 30, 1938, the supplies were:—Zanzi- 
bar produce, 15,627,507 lbs.; Pemba pro- 
duce 31,829,560 Ibs. Exports to all 
destinations were 14,537,025 lbs. In terms 
of standard bales, supplies were 337,979 
and exports 103,836. These figures reflect 
an exceptional season and deliveries of 
337,979 standard bales to the Association 
confirm a record harvest for both islands. 
On average the better quality and the 
conditioned produce came from 
Pemba. Weather conditions interfered 
with the harvesting in Zanzibar and ac- 
counted for the generally lower quality 
received. Credit is due to producers for 
their efforts to bring about a_ higher 


standard of clove produce. Needless to say 


better 


harvesting conditions with such a large 
crop were difficult and, as was to be ex- 
pected, labor presented a problem through- 


out the season. 


BUCHU LEAVES 


Competition continued to drive prices 


lower and spot closed the trading period 
at from 36c to 37c per pound. The trend 


favored buyers without showing any im- 
provement in demand. 
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‘**Look for the Symbol of 


Standardization’”’ 


GUMS 


For over 75 years the recognized 
source of supply 


Arabic 





Tragacanth 


Karaya 





All powdered gums standardized by 
Laboratory Control 





THURSTON & BRAIDICH 


286 Spring Street New York 
Represented in Chicago by A. C. Drury & Co., Inc. 

















FRANCE, CAMPBELL ¢ DARLING 


1S“ Se eecs GS 6S" AVENUE 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





Importers and Millers 
WATER SOLUBLE GUMS 


TRAGACANTH 
KARAYA 
ARABIC 

SENEGAL 
GHATTI 




















=) 


MYSORE GOVERNMENT 
Sand alwood 





Qil 4 


Distilled from 
Santalum Album 


INSIST ON ORIGINAL 
CANS AND CASES 


Sole Agents for the United States 

















In Canada: Sole Agents 
W. J. BUSH & CO. (Canada) Ltd. Montreal 


W. J. BUSH & CO. 


(Incorporated ) 
Essential Oils 
New York 


Chicago National City, Calif. Montreal 
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Established 1910 


ISKING 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


DRUGS, CHEMICALS, 
OILS, RAW MATERIALS, Etc. 


ALKALOIDS 
CAMPHOR NATURAL, Japanese 
CAMPHOR, U. S. P. XI, Du Pont 
COCOA BUTTER, U.S. P. 
CONTI WHITE CASTILE SOAP, U.S. P. 


Bars, Powdered, Granulated 


MENTHOL 
SANTONINE 


CHAS. L. HUISKING & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO BRANCH 155 VARICK ST. 
561 E. ILLINOIS ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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OLIVE OIL 


According to a report from Seville, the 
olive crop is small, but the stock is ade- 
quate. The carryover in Seville 
from 1937-38 olive crop has been miti- 
gated by the expectancy of an extremely 
small crop for 1938-39. While this short- 
ness is due to some extent to unseasonal 
weather during the spring, it has always 
been found that after an unusually large 
crop, such as that of 1937-38, the following 
year’s yield is much below normal. The 
quality of the fruit will be poor, owing to 
the weather and parasites. Many olives 
are already falling from the trees, which is 
a further factor toward a small crop. 


heavy 


The Government price-fixing agency 
decreed a progressive rise in olive prices 
starting July 1, 1938, and there was a re- 
sulting rush of shipments in June. After 
normal shipments up to May 31, about 
8350 hogsheads were shipped in June, as 
compared with a June volume varying 
from 2100 to 3700 during 1934-37. It is 
therefore feared by local dealers that there 
is an additional carryover in the hands of 
dealers abroad, which will have to be dis- 
posed of before shipments may be resumed 
in volume. 

Reports on production of olive oil in 
other countries will be coming in shortly 
but even if these reports indicate a pro- 
duction below that of last year there is not 
likely to be a shortage of this oil. It is 
therefore not expected that prices will 
advance and those buyers who have been 
covering there nearby requirements may 


safely pursue this policy. 


ERGOT 


The spot market for ergot continued 
very firm at the price range of from $1.60 
to $1.65 per pound. The future of values 
is highly uncertain and subject to condi- 
tions capable of bringing a substantial 
change in this item without notice. 

Imports of ergot into the United States 
during the first half of the current year 
declined sharply, particularly from Por- 
tugal, our chief foreign source of supply 


during recent years. Imports from Portu- 


gal for the first six months of 1938 
amounted to only 16,588 pounds. Total 
imports from Portugal during 1937 


amounted to 164,216 pounds. The total 
imports from all sources for the first half 
of 1938 were 46,640 pounds. Total im- 
1937 241,443 pounds. 


Russia has contributed no material to this 


ports for were 
market for the past three years. 

Prices in Spain are officially controlled. 
Considerable uncertainty still exists re- 


garding production this year. 
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GLYCERIN 


Some concern was felt relative to the 
possible trend of glycerin because of the 
imminence of war in Europe. Basically 
the entire group was firm during the early 
part of the trading period under review 
but with the settlement of the dispute 
among the leading foreign powers the 
situation was considerably relieved. 

It has been pointed out that an easier 
market now exists abroad due to several 
factors. Japan is comparatively new to 
the production of this article and has been 
endeavoring to stocks 
wherever possible. It is also inportant to 
note that glycerin is no longer quite as 
important in the manufacture of muni- 


dump surplus 


tions and explosives, as had been the case 
that 
stances are being employed in its place. 


even two years ago, in other sub- 

While conditions as a whole continued 
to favor a fair degree of stability in 
glycerin, the demand for wars now in 
existence, and the preparations for future 
wars, is not likely to affect prices in any 
degree detrimental to manufacturing con- 
sumers in the peaceful industries. 


ROSE OIL 


Prices on rose oil remained unchanged 
during the past month although war in 
Czechoslovakia would 
affected Bulgaria. 


certainly have 

Exceptionally dry weather in late spring 
resulted in a production decline in both 
roses and oil in Bulgaria. Although the 
acreage was decreased only slightly, the 
output of roses recorded at 7,275,000 kilo- 
grams for the current season, was 3,065,000 
kilograms less than production in 1937. 

I 
Of the 7,437,000 kilograms of roses dis- 
tilled for oil, 3,290,000 were treated by the 
Agricultural and Cooperative Bank, and 
the cooperatives under its control, and the 
rest by private distillers. 

Production of rose oil during the current 
season was recorded at 1,690 kilograms, 
which compares with 2,850 in 1937 and 
2,214 during the preceding year. During 

oD De 5 
the current season private distillers are 
reported to have produced 2,170 kilo- 
grams of rose concentrates, which is 
steadily gaining favor in foreign markets. 

It is anticipated that the decline in out- 
put will not disturb the market as the 
Agricultural and Cooperative Bank is re- 
ported to be holding a carryover of 4,500 
kilograms of oil from previous seasons. 

Although Bulgaria’s exports of rose oil 

bn] 5 I 
have increased steadily in recent years ex- 
ports in the first half of 1938 declined to 
730 in the 


months of 1937. It is expected, however, 


542 kilograms from same 


that exports in the last half will increase 
to the point where the total year’s ship- 


ments will exceed those of 1937. 
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GUM TRAGACANTH 


Some import factors in gum tragacanth 
report an increase in demand although 
others state that business is still quite 
spotty. The current market price of 
number 1 gum at $2.40 to $2.50 per 
pound and number 2 gum at from $2.20 to 
$2.30 is still very high but below the high 
level last year of $2.75 for number 1 gum. 
Persian gum tragacanth is still under 
absolute control of the monopoly in that 
country and, although they reduced ship- 
ping prices moderately there are no indica- 
tions that this item will move further in 
consumers favor. 

Turkish gum tragacanth accounts for 
only a small part of annual imports into 
this country the relative proportions being 
about 95 per cent. of Persian and 5 per 
cent. of Turkish. Exports of Turkish gum 
tragacanth, however, increased 15 per 
cent. last year with the United States 
taking 17,879 kilograms as compared to 
12,248 in the previous year. 

While it is still too early to estimate the 
1938 gum tragacanth output in Turkey 
with any degree of accuracy, it is antici- 
pated that the yield will be slightly larger 
than that of 1937, or from 220 to 250 
metric tons. The 1937 output is estimated 
to have been 220 metric tons. Samples 
taken from the current crop in June indi- 
sate the quality is fully as good as that of 
lastseason. The carryover from last season 


is reported as 40 tons. 


CITRUS OILS 


Good quality Italian lemon oil ranged 
from $3.00 to $3.75 per pound being 15c 
per pound lower than prevailed a month 
ago. California oil was available in quan- 
tity at attractive and highly competitive 


prices in comparison with goods of Italian 


origin. The spot price was $2.50 per 
pound. 


All grades of orange oil were in good 
supply with the American cold pressed 
selling at the very attractive inside price 
of 65c per pound. The war scare firmed 
the market somewhat at existing levels 
but with the settlement of the European 
dispute conditions were again highly com- 
petitive. 

The market for bergamot oil was firmer 
if anything during the past month. This 
was primarily due to unsettled conditions 
abroad as Italy is the world’s only source 
of supply for this oil. There was no im- 
provement in demand, the high levels at 
which bergamot is held by the monopoly 
acting as a detergent to any expansion in 
this item. 
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LABELS * cxcoestt tcnsien 


SELL IT WITH LABELS! 


HORN LABELS freshen up your package for 
greater sales. Faithful service for over 40 years. 


‘ JOHN HORN, 837 Tenth Ave., New York City 


(Sample booklet of labels sent to 
| RESPONSIBLE MANUFACTURERS) 
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PURIFIED 
COSMETIC COLORS 


Established 1851 
First PRODUCERS of Certified COLORS 
H.KOHNSTAMM & CO., Inc. 


83-93 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 11-13 E. ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
. BOSTON . CINCINNATI ° CLEVELAND 

e _ DETROIT e LOS ANGELES e MINNEAPOLIS 

NEW ORLEANS e PHILADELPHIA e ST. LOUIS 














We manufacture 


BENZOCAINE U.S.P. 





BENZOL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
237 South Street 


Newark New Jersey 








SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Phone—Bergen 3-7047 


ANTISEPTICS 
ANTIMOL BENZOIC ACID 
COMPOUND #4703 SODIUM BENZOATE 

OXYQUINOLIN BENZOATE and other salts 
REMONOL (Resorcino]l Monoacetate) 


ANESTHETICS 


BENZOCAINE BENZOCAINE BENZOATE 
PROPYL AMINO BENZOATE 
PROCAINE HYDROCHLORIDE and BASE 


Literature on request 
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ABONITA QUALITY 
FACE POWDERS 


HIGHEST QUALITY—ALL SHADES 


Supplying Discriminating Trade Desiring the Finest that 
can be Manufactur 





Truly Indelible Lipsticks, Creme Rouges, Cosmetique (Mas- 
cara) Eyebrow Pencils, Handmade Rouges, Eyeshadow. All 
Shades—Bulk or Packaged. Tap-it-Pac Loose Powder Discs 


PUREST, HIGHEST QUALITY—FULLY GUARANTEED 


ABONITA COMPANY, Inc. 


32 years of Quality Service to the 
Manufacturing Trade 


24 to 30 S. Clinton St. Chicago, IIl. 
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YOU ELIMINATE ANY ELEMENT 


T. L. BEESWAX 


PURE WHITE @e EXTRA QUALITY 
U.S. P. and 100% PURE 


Our Refined Yellow Beeswax, Ceresine, Carnauba, Japan 
Wax and Candelilla Waxes also meet every quality standard. 


THEODOR LEONHARD WAX CO., Inc. 


HALEDON, PATERSON, N. J. 
Long Distance Telephone Sherwood 2-1444 
Over 85 years of continuous business in the United States. Established 1852. 
Mid-Western Distributor: A. C. Drury & Co., Inc., * 
219 E. North Water St., Chicago, III. 








“LIPSTICKS 
|, MASCARD 


} SUPPOSITORIES 
} STYPTIC PENCILS 


A. CAVALLA, ic. 163 w. 181m ST. NEW YORK 


et 


eR OUGE 
COMPALT POWDER 














VAN DYK & CO. 


Incorporated 1904 


MANUFACTURERS OF RAW MATERIAL FOR 
| PERFUMING . . . GOSMETIGS . . . FLAVORING 


Executive Offices and Works 


57 Wilkinson Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
Los Angeles Office: 1282 Sunset Boulevard 


Our monthly magazine, ‘Progressive Perfum- 
ery and Cosmetics’, sent free on requesi, 
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